
29 children die and four brain-damaged in 53 operations □ Colleagues warned of dangers 


Doctors ignored baby death toll 






Parents denounce 
inquiry and claim 
compensation 


SashBonhy 
H ea lth C ousipu mhiit 



HIT AIN'S big- 
gest ever medi- 
cal disciplinary 
.inquiry ended 
'dramatically 
last night when 
three doctors were found to 
have risked babies' lives by 
continuing with heart opera- 
tions even though their death 
rates were well above 
average. 

The case has enormous con- 
sequences for the self-regula- 
tion of doctors and the auton- 
omy of hospital trusts. James 
Wisheart aged 60, was not 
only the senior children's 
heart surgeon but also medi- 
cal director of the United 
Bristol Healthcare Trust and 
James Rayiance, 67, was its 
chief executive. Janardan 
Dhasmana, SB, was the Junior 
surgeon. 

None of them listened to 
colleagues who urged that the 
operations should stop — 
warnings that continued for 
five years. 

The General Medical Coun- 
cil looked at 53 operations on 
babies, 29 of whom died and 
four of whom were brain- 
damaged. By the time of his 
last hole in the heart opera- 
tion on a baby, Mr Wlshearfs 
mortality rate had reached 60 
per emit, compared with a 
national average at the time 
of 14 per cent In tire arterial 
switch procedure, to correct a 
bach to front heart, Mr Dhas- 
mana had a two In three 
death rate, compared to the 
national average of one in 10. 

After a record seven 
months of bearings, the 
GMC*s professional standards 
committee concluded yester- 
day that the operations on six 
babies, five of whom died, 
should not have taken place. 

But the parents of children 
who died or were brain-dam- 
aged during heart operations 
at the Bristol Royal Infirmary 
yesterday denounced the 
GMC investigation. I 


They claimed the commit- 
tee Had examined “only the 
tip of the iceberg". Malcolm 
Curnow, one of the members 
of the Bristol Children's* 
Heart Group, raid he knew of 
SI childre n who were dead or 
damaged. Only a public In- 
quiry could uncover 'The fail 
horror story of injustice and 
betrayal imposed on parents 
and families’*. 

Acknowledging that justice 
needs to be seen to be done, 
Frank Dobson, the Health 
Secretary, has been discuss- 
ing with the parents for 
weeks the scope of the inde- 
pendent inquiry he has prom- 
ised. even though the GMC 
wfll not decide what action to 
take against the doctors — It 
could strike them off; admon- 
ish or clear them — until mid- 
June. 

It is unlikely to begin until 
next year, because the doctors 
will probably appeal against 
the GMC verdict to the Privy 
Council. 

The parents believe the 
GMC should not have been 
allowed to police its own 
members. The committee did 
not look at bratotiamaged 
children an d its traditional 
remit did not allow it to inves- 
tigate the competence of the 
surgeons, even though Mr Wi- 
sheart was said to be too slow 
and Ml* Dhasmana was al- 
leged never to have "got be- 
yond tire learning curve” in 
operations on tiny babies. 

A distraught Jim Stewart, 
Either of Ian, who was the 
rally brain-damaged child to 
be considered in the original 
charges hut whose case was 
later struck out interrupted 
Sir Donald Irvine, president 
of the GMC, as he gave his 
ruling, denouncing “this 
sham of a hearing”. 

The parents allege that the 
surgeons’ high rates of death 
and brain-damage were 
known to the medic a l profes- 
sion and yet nothing was 
done for several years. This 
context was not explored at 
the GMC. 

Two cardiologists and an 



James Wisheart and wife Janet confronted by Janies Stewart, Ihtfcer of Ian, who suffered brain damage during an operation, oufegfaie the GMC yesterday photograph mcmab. crabtree 


What happens next 


□ The GMC will decide what 
action to take against the 
doctors in mid-June. It could 
strike them off the register, 
admonish or dear them. 

□ If disciplined, the doctors 
are likely to appeal to the 
Privy Council. This could 
take io months to set up. 


□ Frank Dobson, the 
Health Secretary, has 
promised an independent 
inquiry, but Is negotiating 
its remit, chairman and 
whether it should be public 
with the parents. Not likely 
before next year. 

□ Civil claims are being 
filed. Tozers In Exeter are 


pursuing 35 cases — 25 in 
which children died. 

D The GMC has began per- 
formance assessment of 
doctors thought substan- 
dard. With the British Med- 
ical Association and Royal 
Colleges It has urged doc- 
tors to audit their work. 


anaesthetist working at the 
Bristol Royal Infirmary at the 
time have received what are 
known as ‘‘Chapter XV let- 
ters” from the GMC, warning 
that their conduct may be 
opes to question. Their law- 
yers advised them not to give 
evidence at the GMC inquiry 


as a result. 

Medical bodies lave set ex- 
tensive reforms in train. 
Stephen Raisin, the anaesthe- 
tist at the hospital who did 
his best to get the operations 
stopped by circulating his 
data to colleagues, was tarred 
as a whistle-tdower and. left 


fora job in Australia, alleging 
he was frozen out of the pro- 
fession in the UK, 

The Department of Health 
has already warned the pro- 
fession that it is no longer ac- 
ceptable for doctors to he a 
law unto themselves. 

The British Medical Associ- 


ation and the Royal Colleges, 
reading the writing on the 
wall, have in the last few 
weeks issued guidance to doc- 
tors. urging them to audit 
themselves. They and the 
GMC have to Id doctors that 
whistle-blowing on inade- 
quate colleagues fe not dis- 
honourable but a duty. 

The GMC, which has spelt 
£22 million on its inquiry, 
found yesterd a y that Mr wi- 
sheart had ignored four sepa- 
rate warnings from col- 
leagues and proceeded with 
hole in the heart operations 
on March 28,1994 on nine- 
month-odd Matthew Rundle 
and then on November as, 
1998 on Hanna SUcoat, also 
nine months old. 

It found that Mr Dhasmana 
was made aware in November 
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‘More tests’ for Pakistan 


New warnings 
in continued 
confrontation 


v £ i *i. 
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In 
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I NDIA and Pakistan, the 
world’s two newest nu- 
clear nations, kept up 
their confrontation yes- 
terday amid Western fears 
that Islamabad planned to 

carry out more tests and arm 

its missiles with nuclear 
warheads. 

While Pakistan’s foreign 
minister. Gohar Ayub Khan, 
swore no s u rrend er io New 
Defers efforts at regknd domir 
nation, a senior offiddsrid Is- 
lamabad’s nuclear programme 


Mr Ayub has refused to 
offer a moratorium on 

tes ting . 

In New Delhi, meanwhile, 
me Indian prime minister, 
Atai Bihari . Vqjpayee, 
repeated an offer of “no first 
strike- assurances out 
warned Pakistan not to think 
it could conooer the disputed 
territory ofKashmir. 

But United Stains officials 
cast doubt an the nature and 


JEW# 



success of fife five nodear 
explosions claimed by Paki- 
stan on Thursday. 

Washington said it had de- 
tected a single, relatively 
weak seismic signal and be- 
lieved that at least two of the 
bombs lowered beneath the 
earth In the Chagal hiBs of 
Baluchistan were not 
detonated. 

I/S intelligence also 
sported preparations for adr 
ditional tests. “Wta believe 
flat dangers remain," said 
Mike McCurry. the White- 

house spokesman. 

US spy satellites surveying 
a second test site have seen 


signs of the same kiad of ac- 
tivity spotted 48 hours before 
Thursday’s tests, said one US 

nflleial 

Mr McCurry said the US 
message to India and Paid' 
stah “tells both countries that 
forther testing and further 
efforts to weaponise military 
capabilities would worsen 
rather than improve the 
situation'*. 

Officials In Islamabad have 
yet to release details of the 
tests, but a former director of 
the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion said it was doubtful 
whether India or Pakistan 
had tested a hydrogen bomb. 


despite claims to the contrary 
by New Delhi. 

Tt is rather difficult and 
demanding to make a hydro- 
gen bomb for India and Paki- 
stan,” raid Dr Munir Abused 
Khan. 

American officials are 
hopeful feat the political dy- 
namic of the situation wfll 
change once the euphoria pro- 
duced in both India and Paki- 
stan by their respective tests 
passes and economic sanc- 
tions begin to bite. 

Britain was yesterday lead- 
ing efforts by the Ge Indus- 
trial countries to convene afi 
emergency meetng of foreign, 
ministers, possibly in Lou- 
don, to discuss the crisis. In- 
dia and Pakistan will be in- 
vited but diplomats admitted 
there was no guarantee they 
would attend. 

Hopes fear maximising in- 
ternational pressure have al- 
ready been weakened by the 
variation in response. The IJS 
has imposed to^x economic 
sanctions but Europe prefers 
to try to persuade India and 
Pakis tan to talk and . to sign 
up to the Nuclear Non-prolif- 
eration Treaty. 

Mr Vgjpayee disregarded 
widespread opposition calls 
turn to page 2, col 6 


Un c l ear ertek, pa ga i 6 and 
7S Martin Wooflacott, paq* «l 
Mark Lawson, page 0 


Low technology 
key to jail security 


Alan Tlrmfs 
Home Affairs Kdttor 


T BE hi-tech private 
prison billed as the 
first to abandon old- 
style lodes and keys has 
had to go back to tradi- 
tional mechanical methods. 

Staff at Seenricor’s Parc 
prison, near Bridgend, 
south Wales, have found 
that the computer-con- 
trolled remote locking sys- 
tem is so slow it has made 
moving around the prison 
almost impossible. 

A recent visitor to the 
prison reported: “As we 
came out of the segregation 
unit the officer pressed the 
button and nothing hap- 
pened far ages and then the 
wrong door opened.** 
Inmates will once again 
hear the fiunffiar sound of 
keys turning followed by 
the crashing of doo rs a s 
staff override the computer 
system. 

Secnricor has also bad to 
abandon a hi-tech “pod** 
system under which a 
single custody officer stood 
at a control desk on each 
wing. The theory was that 
one officer could remotely 
unlock every cell door on 


the wing while keeping an 
eye on all 78 Inmate*. 

But inmates fulled to 
respect a yellow “no park- 
ing* line around the con- 
soles and crowded the 
single custody officer, mak- 
ing it impossible tor him to 
keep an eye on the wings. 

A Secnricor spokesman 
said: ‘“There have been 
problems with the technol- 
ogy that we are rectifying. 
All new prisons, whether 
they are private or not, ex- 
perience difficulties during 
their first six to IS 
months,** 

There is concern at the 
highest levels about the op- 
eration of ttie prison, Setar- 
icor*s only one, which 
opened last November. 
Joyce Quin, the prisons 
minister, has visited and 

asked fora imi report. Rich- 
ard TBl, director general of 
the Prison Service, ac- 
knowledged yesterday that 
things were “not right**. 

Two inmates have com- 
mitted suicide and riot 
squads been brought In 
from Swansea Prison. 

Secnricor has been fined 
more than once for foiling 
to meet Its contract, and Mr 
TUt indicated that farther 
flaw were likely. 
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1991 of his colleagues' con- 
cerns about his failure rate in 
the arterial switch procedure 
In babies under 28 days old. 
By font time, eight out of of 11 
babies had died. But be car- 
ried on. Hi s next patient 
lived, baton October 12, 1993, 
Niall McKeivey, is days old, 
died. 

An operation by Mr Dhas- 
mana on 18-month-oW Joshua 
Loveday on January 12, 1998, 
brought things to crisis point 
Mr Dhasmana should not 
have gone ahead. 

Mr Wtebeart was given at 


least five warnings, but he 
gave bis approval even 
though, said the GMC com- 
mittee, "you ought to have 
know that the operation was 
not In Joshua Loveday’s best 
interests". Joshua died. 

Mr Roylance had been toM 
by a number of professionals, 
including an official of the De- 
partment of Health, that tike 
death rates were too high. 

He failed to act or take ad- 
vice other than from Mr Wi- 
sheart "and other clinicians 
whose acts of omission were 
in question". 


We're not 
blowing 

our own trumpet. 


We re blowing 
the whistle. 
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Woodward selling her story 


Nick Hopkins 

on how the 
once solid 
defence team 
behind the 
British au pair 
in Boston has 
cracked 


Mck Hopkins 


L ouise woodward’s 
defence team was in 
turmoil yesterday 
over claims that the 
au pair has negoti- 
ated lucrative deals to sen her 
story. 

Woodward, aged 20. who 
was convicted of killing eight- 
month-old Matthew Eappen 
last October, has always 
maintained that her only con- 
cern is to dear her namp and 
return to Britain. 

But Elaine Whitfield-Sharp, 
one of her lawyers, believes 
Woodward has held pro- 
tracted discussions with pub- 
lishers. She learnt that talks 
were being arranged behind 
her back, without the knowl- 
edge of Andrew Good, Harvey 
Silverglate, and Barry 
Scheck, the other attorneys in 
the case. 

Ms Whitfield-Sharp be- 
lieves that the Woodwards 
have already received £40,000 
from one newspaper, and die 
complained to the family that 
the deals constituted a huge 
breach of trust. 

In a taped conversation 
with a friend published in 
yesterday's Mirror news- 
paper, Ms Whitfield- Sharp 
referred to Woodward as a 
‘lying monster”, and said she 
had doubts about the appeal 
fund which raised almost 
£250.000 to help pay her legal 
fees. 

Throughout last year's 
trial. Ms Whitfield-Sharp in- 
sisted that Woodward would 



‘I have no 
intention of 
exploring 
this tragedy. 

It is not a subject 
for sensationalism 
or profiteering’ 

Louise Woodward on 
day she was freed 
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Loiise lawyer told me Bsay 
Idled baby, says poBcemM 




The agreement 

was that 

the Woodwards 

would never make 

any money on this 
at all. I don’t want # 

to be a part of this 

Elaine Whitfield- 

Sharp, quoted 
yesterday 


Louise Woodward: moved out of her attorney’s house after 
the breakdown of their relationship 


reiaro«» Whitfield-Sharp: learnt that talks with publishers 
were being arranged without her knowledge 


not make money out of the 
case, arguing that public sup- 
port for her would evaporate 
if she tried to cash in. 

Woodward herself was ada- 
mant On the day she was 
freed last November, she said: 
"I have no intention of ex- 
ploiting this tragedy. It is not 
a subject for sensationalism 
or profiteering.” 

Woodward had been > living 
at Ms Whitfield-Sharp’s house 
in Marblehead. Massachu- 
setts, but moved out recently 
after the breakdown of their 
relationship. 

The rift has come at a deli- 
cate time for the au pair, who 
Is awaiting die outcome of 
prosecution and defence ap- 
peals that could see her sent 
back to jail with a minimum 
of 15 years before parole, or 


cleared of involuntary' man- 
slaughter and allowed to 
return home. 

The suspicion that Wood- 
ward is touting her story 
raises uncomfortable ques- 
tions for the media. The Press 
Complaints Commission ex- 
pressly forbids payments to 
convicted criminals unless 
there is a public interest 
defence. 

Last week, substantial 
sums were paid by two tab- 
loid newspapers to nurses Lu- 
cille McLauchlan and Debo- 
rah Parry, who were 
convicted in Saudi Arabia of 
killing Yvonne Gilford but 
released early after the inter- 
vention of King Fahd. 

Neither Woodward nor Ms 
Whitfield-Sharp was pre- 
pared to talk about the row 


yesterday, or the allegations 
that the au pair was attempt- 
ing to sell her story. Wood- 
ward’s mrnthw also refused to 
comment. 

But Tim Hunt, a British ex- 
patriate in who is 

a close friend of the Wood- 
wards, admitted there were 
divisions in the camp. 

“Louise is no longer living 
with Elaine. She moved out 
quite some time ago. It would 
be fair to say they are not as 
friendly as they were before. 
They no longer see eye to 
eye,” he said. 

Ms Whitfield-Sharp’s con- 
cerns about Woodward's al- 
leged duplicity have surfaced 
twice in the past few days. Ac- 
cording to the Mirror, the 
lawyer said she had been flab- 
bergasted to learn that Wood- 


ward was negotiating behind 
her back, and had allegedly 
received money from the 
Daily MalL 

“The agreement was that 
the Woodwards would never 
make any money on this at 
all,” she said. “I don't want to 
be a part of this.” 

According to the Mirror. 
Ms Whitfield-Sharp said 
Woodward and her mother 
engineered a meeting with 
publishers by saying they 
were going to dinne r with Mr 
Silverglate. 

"While they were out sup- 
posedly with him, he tele- 
phoned me. I asked if he was 
having dinn er with Louise 
and Sue and be said no. Some 
hours later Sue and Louise 
came berk i flak e d if they had 
enjoyed their dinner with 


Harvey and they said yes.” 

Ms Whitfield-Sharp was 
horrified that the Woodwards 
appeared to be negotiating 
deals before the appeal 
court’s verdict “Doesn’t that 
show a certain arrogance?” 
she said. 

On the tapes, Ms Whitfield- 
Sharp also questioned 
whether the appeal fond was 
fully accountable, and 
claimed she had not been paid 
for six months. 

But the Rev Ken Davey. 
chairman of the trust fond, 
angrily denied the suggestion. 
“Any allegations that there is 
no accountability would be 
downrightlies.” he said. 

Paul Barrow, solicitor for 
the fund, said Ms Whitfield- 
Sharp had been paid. “I can 
show you the invoice she sub- 


mitted and the date it was 
paid, which was about two 
weeks ago.” 

Earlier in the week, the 
Boston Globe newspaper 
reported that Ms Whitfield- 
Sharp now doubted Wood- 
ward's innocence. The claim 
was based on her alleged com- 
ments to a state trooper when 
she was arrested for drink- 
driving. 

To Ms Whitfield-Sharp’s 
acute embarrassment, the of- 
ficer's report said the lawyer 
blamed her arrest on the 
stress of representing the 
Briton and the fact that “I 
know she is guilty and I can’t 

hanrtlp it". 

Ms’ Whitfield-Sharp has fu- 
riously denied the remarks 
and accused die officer of 
harassing her. 


urges 
end to 
arms 
ban 


nichard Nortott-Tayfar 


B ritain is pressing the 
United Nations to lift 
the Sierra Leone 
weapons embargo whichlHS 
atthe heart of the anns-to-Af- 

^TbSiew twist in the contro- 
versy surrounding the sugPjy 
of arms to the west African 
country by British security 
company Sandline was an- 
Synced yesterday by the 
Foreign Office. 

It said it was urging the UN 
Security Council to agree to a 
new resolution allowing 
w eap ons sales to President 
Ahmad Tejan Kabbah's gov- 
ernment. It would also lift a 
ban on arms sales to the Nige- 
rian-led west African Ecomog 
forces that restored the 
elected president to power, 
even t h ni, g h Nigeria itself is 
covered by a separate Euro- 
pean Union and Common- 
wealth arms embargo. 

The Foreign Office insisted 
yesterday that the UN recog- 
nised that the Ecomog forces 
were doing an important job 
and that a UN embargo would 
remain on sales to rebels still 
fighting in Sierra Leone. 

UN lawyers last week added 
to Foreign Office embarrass- 
ment over the affair by imply- 
ing that the resolution, 
passed last year, was directed 
solely against the military 
junta then in power in Sierra 
Leone. 

However, the Foreign 
Office has insisted the em- 
bargo applied to all partici- 
pants in the Sierra Leone con- 
flict, including President 
Kabbah's supporters and Eco- 
mog forces. 
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European weather outlook 

Scandinavia: 


Northern and western coasts of Norway wtfl be 
cloudy with fight rain in places. Remaining pans of 
Scancftwvia w«l be dry w«h sunny spelts, uie best 
of the sunshine in Sweden. Max temps will vary 
from 22CC72F) at best In southern parts to 9C[48R 
dons northern coasts of Norway. 
LowCowriri**, Germany, Austria, 
aw ltanriandb 


Overnight rrist and fog will slowly dear tn places, 
otherwise It rad be dty with plenty of amsWne in an 
parts. Max temps generally in the 17-21C (63-70F) 
range. 


wUBnger In places before dealing then at 

have long sunny spans. There Is how e v er 

a risk of showers, possibly thundery, breaking out 
in centra! and southern France. Max temps wW be 
genarafy In the 21-26G (70-79F) range. 

Spain and Portugal: 


PM parts are at risk of showers during the day and 
a few of the showers are Hreiy to be heavy and 
pcssttriy thundery, especially towards 
MeOtenanean coasts. There wilt, however, be 
same sunshoie in most parts as wefl. with the best 

of the sunshine in the Algarve. Max tamps wffl be 
generaBy in tte22-26C (72-79 F) range but it w2 be 
a fitae cooler along northern coasts Of Spain. 

Ms. 


A mixture of sunny spate and scattered showers. 
The showers possibly heavy and prolonged in 
southern parts. Max temps wl be in the 20-26C 
f68-79F) range. 


h will be doudy wifi) rain, the rain heavy with thun- 
dery downpours in many parts. Max temps vriB be 
in the 20-23C (6S-73F) range but will bcalfy be 
lower in the heaviest of the rain. 
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Cancer Ward 


JR NEW book by the 

#\ Nobel prize-winning 
author Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn, the in- 
m mternatkmally revered 

symbol of intellectual resis- 
tance to Soviet tyranny, is to 
have a print run in his native 
Russia of just 5,000 due to lack 
of demand. 

The hook, Russia in Col- 
lapse, a collection of essays 
lashing out at every perceived 
evil afflicting post-Soviet soci- 
ety from Ukrainian national- 
ism to Incompetent land 
reform, goes an sale at a , 
single Moscow outlet next | 

W66K< 

Retailing at £1 for the 
paperback edition. £1.40 for 
the hardback — a third of the 
price for the best-selling 
memoirs of Boris Yeltsin's 
bodyguard Alexander Korzha- 
kov — the tiny print run for a 
potential readership of more 
than 800 million Russian- 
speakers worldwide shows 
Justhow interest in the writer 
has fallen since he broke Sta- 
lin’s speU of fear 36 years ago. 

"Tell me what kind of print 
runs we have in this country 
these days," said a defensive 
Munira Urazova, secretary of 
the Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
Fund. “Usually it's one, two 
or three thousand. I don’t 
think anyone’s printed 
100,000 copies of a Russian 
book for a long time.” 

In 1962, on the eve of the 
publication of A Day in the 
Life of Ivan Denisovich, the 
work that made Solzheni- 
tsyn’s reputation, half Mos- 
cow was agog with anticipa- 
tion and the other half had 
already read it in hand-copied 
samizdat versions. 
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One man 
finds 
himself 
an island 


James Meek on the post-Soviet decline 
of the one-time scourge of the Kremlin 


After the novel’s appear- 
ance ID the magazine Novy 
Mir, two subsequent Soviet 
editions totalling 850.000 sold 
out immediately. Solzheni- 
tsyn’s biographer Michael 
ScammeQ believes that if the 
Soviet Union’s planning sys- 
tem had allowed it 8.5 million 
people would have bought it 

The writer’s denunciation 
of the forced labour system, 
i The Gulag Archipelago, sold 

in s imilar q uantiti es in the 
I Soviet Union and abroad. 
Since his forced Mile to the 
west in 1974. Solzhenitsyn has 
continued to study and write 
feverishly, but the reading 
public’s enth usiasm for his 
works has vanished as utterly 
as the enemy he once fought. 

Russia in Collapse is only 
Solzhenitsyn’s second book 
since he returned to Russia in 
1994. The other work. The 
Russian Question at the End 
of the 20th Century, was not 
widely read- His only ven- 
tures in fiction, published in 
magazines, have been criti- 
cised as being naive and sim- 
plistic about the new Russia. 

The 79-year-old writer is 
not a recluse — he travels 
around provincial Russia, 
speaking to' small audiences, 
occasionally writes letters to 
the newspapers, and sponsors 
a literary prize — but he 
rarely gives interviews and 
has retreated from the 
national stage as the audience 
has turned its back on him. 

He was deeply hurt when 
the country’s biggest TV 
channel. ORT, pulled the plug 
on his short-lived prime time 
broadcast, in which he mate- 
rialised at suppertime in his 
tweedy safari suit to ha- 



Top soccer 
clubs reject 
pay-to-view 
proposals 


Stoart Millar 


T HE relentless march 
of the Sky football 
revolution suffered a 
surprise setback yes- 
terday when FA Premier 
League clubs rejected pay- 
per-view proposals that would 
have forced fens to pay up to 
£10 to watch selected games 
on television. 

The decision by the top 20 
top-flight English clubs con- 
founded expectations that 
pay-per-view would be in 
place for the start of next sea- 
son — f ulfilling Sky's ambi- 
tion to use the Premiership as 
part erf the launch of its digi- 
tal television service. 

But both supporters’ groups 
and football analysts pre- 
dicted last night that the set- 
back was little more than 
symbolic. The clubs will be 
faced with the same decision 
next year and discussions be- 
tween the two sides will con- 
tinue in the mean time , so 
some form of pay-per-view for 
Premiership matches is seen 
as inevitable. 

The chairmen, gathered in 
Leicester for their annual 
summer meeting, took just 
two hours to decide unani- 
mously to reject Sky’s propos- 
als after a presentation by 
Peter Leaver, the Premier 
League’s chief executive. 

Despite confident predic- 
tions from Martin Edwards, 
chairman of Manchester 
United, before the meeting 
that the majority erf clubs sup- 
ported fiie offer, the issue did 
not need to be put to a vote. 

Mr Leaver said; “The Pre- 
mier League is determined to 
ensure that there is an oppor- 
tunity to consider all of the 
issues in detail and to act in 
the best interests of the game 
and its supporters. We want 
to develop broadcasting ar- 
rangements which strike the 
right balance and secure the 
right future for English 
football.” 

Maurice Watkins, a Man- 
chester United director who 
attended the meeting, said: 


Solzenhitsyn’s face still appears occasionally on Russian TV. bnt his prime time show has been ditched and his latest 
book, Russia in Collapse, has a print run of just 5,900, unlike previous successes (above left) 


“We heard the recommenda- 
tions today and decided not to 

proceed on the basis of what 

was put to us. There were a 
number of things we were un- 
happy with." 

Some suspect that the clubs 
are holding out until they are 
in a position to launch a digi- 
tal channel of their own. Mr 
Leaver is believed to fhvour 
this option. 

But Vic Wakellng, Sky's 
head of sport, said: “The pro- 
posals were never going to be 
agreed today — there are still 
too many details to be dis- 
cussed and Sky shares the 
Premier League’s wish to get 
it right for all football fens." 

Under the proposals, put be- 
fore the dubs in February, 
pay-per-view would have 
been introduced on an experi- 
mental basis in September, 
putting another 144 games on 
television, in addition to the 
60 that would remain on Sky’s 
subscription sports channels. 

Revenues, conservatively 
estimated at £20 million in tha 
first year, would have hem 
divided evenly between the 
clubs and Sky, which would 
be responsible for opera- 
tional costs. 

“If Sky doesn’t get these 
revenues in the long term 
then it will still have a busi- 
ness but it will not be as good 
a business,” said Matthew 
Horsman, a media analyst 

Fans feared the Sky propos- 
als would lead to the demise 
of traditional Saturday after- 
noon football — initially five 
fixtures a week would have 
moved to Sundays — as well 
as having a serious impact on 
the lower divisions. 

The potential cost provoked 
most opposition. Sky cur- 
rently charges more than £20 
for subscription to its sports 
rhannuig with pay-per-view, 
they would have been 
required to pay £8-£l0 per 
match on top of the £200 cost 
of a digital decoder box. 

David Melior, chairman of 
the Football Task Force, said: 
“The proposals seemed like a 
destruction of all the tradi- 
tions of football in England.” 


rangue viewers on the ills of 
communism, capitalism and 
materialism. TV executives 
said the viewers had .found 
him boring. 

The director of the firm 
publishing the book, Victor 
Moskvin, said 5.000 was only 
the start. “Times have 
changed in the country. Not 
so many people can afford to 
buy books. But we will print a 
new edition quickly. I'm talk- 
ing about a matter of weeks." 

To promote Russia in Col- 
lapse, extracts have been pub- 
lished in fbar newspapers, in- 
cluding the weekly Argument! 
I Fakti, the most popular in 
the former Soviet Union. 

The extracts reveal a man 
consumed by rage, bitterness 
and sorrow at the state his 
country has been reduced to 
since the collapse of the 
Soviet Union, with a focus on 


complaint and lament rather 
than renewal, reminiscent of 
the speeches of communist 
leader Gennady Zyuganov. 

The text is btzarrelyat odds 
with the cheery, energetic, 
enthusiastic figure who still 
occasionally flashes across 
Russian television screens. 

Mr Moskvin said that since 
extracts had appeared his 
firm had been bombarded 
with calls from prospective 
buyers as far away as Siberia, 
Kazakhstan and Ukraine. 
“He’s a great 20th century 
writer. The new book is a 
deep view of the state of Rus- 
sia today ." 

Ms Urazova said: “Any pub- 
lication of Alexander Solzhe- 
nitsyn’s has always received 
a response from the people, 
from ordinary simple folk in 
the first instance. And that's 
what’s happening now." 


One life in the days of Soviet 
tyranny and Western exile 


Jonathan Steeta 

L IKE a mighty Siberian 
river, Alexander Solzhe- 
nitsyn’s progress as a 
writer has been slow-mov- 
ing bnt unstoppable: close 
to the heart of Russia, un- 
co n laminated by West- 
ward-leanings, and reach- 
ing Its ettmax in a owning 
wilderness remote from 
modern aspirations. 

BUs convictions have 
i veered, but what he held 
dear he defended with pas- 
sion. ‘*1 would gladly give 
my life for Lenin,” he wrote 
from the front during the 
second world war. 

As an author Solzhenitsyn 
was a late developer, pub- 
lishing his first naveL One 
Day in the life of Ivan Deni- 
sovich, in 1962 at the age of 


44. It won notoriety as the 
first denunciation of S talin ’s 
c a mps to be cleared in the 
Soviet Union. It was based 
on what he saw after his ar- 
rest in 1945 for disparaging 
Stalin in letters to friends. 

His next prison work. 
First Circle (1988), about 
the fete of incarcerated in- 
tellectuals. was banned and 
he was never published 
again In the Soviet Union. 
By then he had turned to 
Orthodox Christianity. 

Expelled to the West, his 
revenge was the Gulag Ar- 
chipelago, an exposure of 
the Soviet prison system. 

He returned in 1994, de- 
termined to denounce Rus- 
sia’s drift to Western mate- 
rialism. Now comes his 
latest, perhaps final book, a 
hitter jeremiad from the ar- 
chimandrite of despair. 
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If you’re a friend of Jack DareeTs we’d like to hear from you. ^rite to the Jack Daniel Distillery, Lynchbwg. Tennessee 37352 USA 

MR.TERRY HOLT, of Lynchburg, Tennessee, starts 
every morning with a barrel of Jack Daniel’s 
Tennessee Whiskey. 

Most days, Terry is up before the sun. Then, in the 
cool of the Tennessee dawn, he’ll roll dozens of 
newly-filled barrels into warehouses set deep in the 
hills. (Our whiskey will sleep here until it’s sippin’ 
smooth.) What accounts for the rareness you find 
in Jack Daniel’s? Partly, this old-time aging process. 

And partly, early risers like Terry Holt. 
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Virgin 
stamps 
mark on 
rail staff 



Child becomes youngest person to be put on sex m 

Boy, 12, found guilty 

raping five-year-old gin 


offenders' register 
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Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


R ICHARD Branson has 
decided that tattoos 
are inappropriate for 
staff on bis Virgin trains. 

Trains can ran late or be 
cancelled at a moment’s 
notice, bat for Mr Bran- 
son’s 3,500 staff on the 
West Coast main lim> from 
London to Glasgow, appear- 
ance Is all important. He 
has ordered them to cover 
up their tattoos while 

working. 

The instruction, in a 
detailed brochure to coin- 
cide with introduction of 
new uniforms, suggests 
staff should remove any 
visible body piercing before 
going on duty. Women’s 
earrings are allowed. 

Virgin Trains h as not en- 
deared itself to the public 
with one of the worst re- 
cords on the railway, bat 
Mr Branson is intent that, 
whatever his company’s 
performance, his staff most 
look smart- For summer, he 
has introduced red and 
black uniforms with blouse 
and blazers. For winter, 
there will be zip-up jackets, 
caps and woolly hats. 

Staff have been given 
strict instructions: it is all 
righ t to tom qp for work in 
Jumpers and cardigans, but 
never under a Jacket 
Mr Branson does not like 
badges apart from Virgin 
Rail’s name badge. For 
women, he proposes that 
make-up should stick to 
neutral colours and subtle 
shades. Only black shoes 
must be wo rn - Nails must 
be trimmed and hands 
washed frequently. 

Virgin does not expect 
problems with the £2 mil- 
lion facelift. A spokesman 
said that staff had helped to 
design the uniform and 
were “generally very 
happy” with the styles. 
“They will understand the 
instructions they have been 
given.” he added. 

Mir Branson was in Rome 
yesterday to take a ride on 
the Italian tilting tr ain 
which he hopes to intro- 
duce on the West Coast line 
within four years. He ad- 
mitted the Virgin image 
had been dented by poor 
punctuality, but said pas- 
sengers would remember 
Virgin “for what we 
achieve on this route when 
the improvements come 
to". 
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A 12-YEAR-old boy be- 
came the youngest 
person to go an Brit- 
ain’s new register of 
sex offenders yesterday after 
a Jury found him guilty of 
raping a five-year-old gtrl 
The boy, who win be sen- 
tenced later, sobbed in foe 
dock at Leeds crown court as 
he was convicted unani- 
mously. He is one of the youn- 
gest defendants to be con- 
victed of rape. Joining a 12- 
yearold member of a London 
gang who received five years 
youth custody last year for 
bin part in an attack on an 
Austrian, woman. 

Judge Arthur Myerson QC 
mid he found the register 
order “very difficult” but the 
1997 Sexual Offenders law ap- 
peared to be absolute and 
gave him no option. 


The boy, who vras balled for 
reports before sentencing, is 
required to give his name and 
■ address to police in I^eds 
fwithln tbe next few days to 

add to the register. 

He will he sentenced along 
with foe girl's unde, now 13, 
who wffl also go on the regis- 
ter after admitting indecent 
vtiTrj jn g a Sunday after- 
noon walk by the three chil- 
dren in a Leeds cemetery. The 
judge said that because the 
boy was so young and the cir- 
cumstances of foe case so un-" 
usual, 'he wanted further ad- ' 
vice before passing sentence. 

The hearing had seen care- 
ful efforts to disentangle what 
happened in the cemetery and 
attempt to place them in the 
context of children’s 
behaviour. • 

There have been several 
rape charges against young 
beys In recent years, includ- 
ing two 10-year-olds who were 


acqnJttedfoMaiKfofister^ 
Sr The issue ha* »» 

propria te ways of deal^g 
with attacks involving 
young perpetrators and 

^Tbetwo days of evidence. 

described as "dipad tand^- 

setting" by Judge Myerson. 
Sduded claims that the n- 
year-old twice climbed onJoP 
of the girl during the outing 
last September, and threat- 
ened to bum foe und*s 
clothes on a campfire the chu- 
dren had made if he did not 

do the same. 

Giving evidence by vweo 
link, foe girl described how 
foe 12-year-old bad laughed as 
he raped her. She had been 
hurt and was scared that she 
was going to be killed- **I was 
saying, ’Get off me, get off 
me’, and 1 was kicking my 
legs at hfrn- But he wouldnT: 
get off" she told the court 


boy denied rape was 

Evicted by the jury of si* 

^ MdlSri flat the 
di'skiSmother had uten 
her to hospital and called the 
S the girl returned 
home with the boys and 

^dtSemor-tavtagru- 

dies with me' . She said foe 
12-year-cid had toldher he 
^asgoing to showjwhat dad- 
dies do to mummies". 

The court had heard sug- 
gestions that foe girl had fear 

£Sed and that a dh&lren*s 

game had got out of band. But 

bloodstains were 

her underwear mid a doctor 


jury and added: "it nas oeen * 
very difficult and somewhat 
emotional case. It’s a^verdict I 
ran wen understand." 

None of the children can be 
named for legal reasons. 


Out: tattoos and body piercing 


Ex-officers 
apologise to 
emperor over 
PoWs’ protest 



John Ezard on Akihito’s meeting with 
veterans committed to reconciliation 


IMPEROR Akihito of 
' Japan — under pres- 
Isnre all week to apolo- 
gise for atrocities against 
British ramp victims — had 
the unexpected consolation of 
receiving an apology himself 
yesterday. 


In: sensible shoes, black only —and tidy hair photographs; dodmsisr jeffmosgan. martin gcovwn 


It came from five British ex- 
officers angry about the “in- 
tolerable behaviour” of ex- 
prisoners of war and 
Internees. Demonstrators 
dogged foe emperor with pro- 
tests right up to foe end of his 
four-day state visit to Britain. 

The -ex-officers said this 
“relentlessly waged” cam- 
paign had “minted and Jeop- 
ardised AngloJapanese rela- 
tions”. 

Later it emerged that the 


apology — like the protests — 
was partly motivated by per- 
sonal trauma left by the hor- 
rors of Britain's war with 
Japan more than 50 years ago. 

It was delivered to Akihito 
by foe Burma Campaign Fel- 
lowship Group when he 
attended a reception for Japa- 
nese organisations in London 
on foe final day of his visit. 

The group has about 100 
members dedicated to recon- 
ciliation with Japan. Mem- 
bers, who include two peers, 
an ex-major general and 12 
former FoWs, were invited to 
several official functions dur- 
ing the visit It has been 
accused of “sycophancy” by 
some fellow-veterans, a 
charge it denies. 


Its chairman. John Nunne- 
ley, aged 76. former ma n a g ing 
director of British Transport 
Advertising, has explained 
that he spent his life trying to 
atrmp for an atrocity in the 
Burmese jungle. He was 
forced by circumstance to 
order the murder of a 
wounded Japanese prisoner 
of war. 

Mr Nunneley said: “My pat- 
rol behind enemy positions 
found a wounded Japanese 
soldier on a makeshift bed, in 
a grass hut He gave a slight 
smile, perhaps to conceal his 
tear. We gave him water and 
a biscuit while I thought what 
to do with him. 

“We had to continue the 
patrol, so we could not carry 
him with us as a prisoner. I 
knew that the wounded man 
must ;iot be allowed to live. 
And I knew that because a 
single revolver shot would 
bring the enemy upon us, he 
had to die si lentiy. 

“There is no tiny detail of 
that Jungle scene which is not 
etched deeply on my mind’s 
eye. In those few moments 
when we looked at one an- 
other, he taught me the value 
of human life. As the years 
passed, 1 knew I must make 
amends for that young soldier 
I condemned to death." 

Mr Nunneley first con- 
fessed his action at a West- 
minster church service dur- 
ing the VJ. Day 
commemorations in 1995. Yes- 
terday he added: “The pris- 
oner was bayoneted on my 
orders by one oT my askari 
(Asian soldiers]. I can never 


forget that his arms were in a 
position of surrender. I have 
never since then been able to 
lie in that position.” 

Yesterday he told foe em- 
peror: ‘‘On behalf of my 
organisation and many thou- 
sands of Far East veterans 
who represent the silent ma- 
jority, I apologise for tile dis- 
courtesies you have 
received.” 

Afterwards he said Akihito 
was “appreciative”. But the 
emperor had added that he 
understood foe feelings of 
prisoners of war. 

On foe pavement outside 
foe reception, news of the 
apology aroused irritation 
among elderly camp victims 
exhausted after protesting at 
a total of 13 official functions. 

“I don’t think it was called 
for,” said Keith Martin, chair- 
man of the Association of 
British Civilian Internees Far 
East Region. 

For once, foe demonstra- 
tors relaxed their watch by 
dispersing before the emperor 
left foe reception. They said a 
90-year-old woman among 
them was in distress from ex- 
haustion and needed help. 

Later, the emperor's visit to 
foe London British Red Cross 
headquarters made one offi- 
cial of the internees associa- 
tion. Murid Parham, aged 60, 
recall one of her own trau- 
mas. She said her mother 
weighed only four stone when 
released from Japanese .in- 
ternment. Yet their American 
liberators found a building in 
the camp stacked to the ceil- 
ing with Red Cross parcels. 


Heads get 
full control 
of budgets 


Airships are back, reports James Meikle 


John Carvel 
Education EcStor 


T HE Government yes- 
terday completed foe 
Tories’ revolution in 
education when it an- 
nounced plans to delegate 100 
per cent of the schools budget 
to headteachers and govern- 
ing bodies, leaving local edu- 
cation authorities with a 
tightly controlled administra- 
tive rola 
Stephen Byers, the school 
standards minister, told the 
National Association of Head 
Teachers conference in East- 
bourne that every state school 
would get foe financial free- 
doms previously reserved for 
the grant-maintained sector, 
established in 1988 as a haven 
for schools wanting to escape 
education authority control. 

Heads will take over wide- 
ranging responsibilities, in- 
cluding school meals, repairs 
and administration of foe 
staff payroll 

Schools will get their own 
bank accounts and keep the 
Interest earned on any de- 
posit of public funds. 

Mr Byers said they would 
be able to buy hack services 
from foe education authority 
if it seemed good value for 
money. 

instead of opting out of 
local authority control, they 
would have discretion to opt 
back in for particular func- 
tions- The new deal was “not 
dissimilar” to foe grant-main- 
tained arrangements “in that 
there will be opportunities for 
schools to have financial res- 
ponsibility for a whole range 
of areas," he said. 

It would establish a level 
playing field between the dif- 
ferent types of state school, 
eliminatin g foe advantages 
that GM schools have hith- 
erto enjoyed. 

The Government was mak- 
ing no estimate of the 
resources being switched 
from education authorities to 
school accounts, but the Local 


Government Association 
thought the sum would be 
about £600 million. David 
Willcox, its vice-chairman of 
education, said efficient au- 
thorities would continue to 
carry out a lot of foe work 
because they would give the 
best value for money, but 
weak councils might suffer. 

Although foe association is 
concerned that local authori- 
ties are becoming “foe agents 
of government in foe local- 
ities'’ instead of free-standing 
democratic bodies, it is un- 
likely to fight the principle of 
foe reform during consulta- 
tions over the next two 
months. 

The new system is due to 
come into force next April 
when byzantine accounting 
rules allowing authorities to 
salt away Exchequer funds 
for their own purposes will be 
eliminated. 

They will be allowed to 
spend money on four specific 
functions to support their 
schools, Including central ad- 
ministration, school trans- 
port, helping school improve- 
ment and spending on special 
educational needs, including 
the education psychology ser- 
vice and pupil referral units. 

All other money in the 
schools budget will have to be 
delegated to heads and gover- 
nors. The system will be 
policed by district auditors. 
“There will be no question of 
education authorities being 
able to exploit foe new system 
to withhold money from 
schools," Mr Byers said. 

Funding of the school 
music service will be nation- 
alised to protect it from fur- 
ther cuts. 

The Government will set a 
minimum level of education 
authority provision to guar- 
antee existing services for at 
least three years as a prelude 
to expansion. 

The proposals for delegat- 
ing more funding to school 
level are similar to a scheme 
advanced by the Conserva- 
tives at the last election. 



at SO knots. Old era: The S5SS 
York before its crash in 1937 ended the 


1852 First successful airship 
buftt by Henri Gtflanj In Prance. 
1800 Ferdinand, Graf von 
Zeppefin. begins building 
airships. 

First World War Zeppelin 
bombing missions over England 
and France. Allied airships used 
against submarines. 

1810 British dirigible R34 
makes round-trip transatlantic 
crossing. 

1 824 American and British 
experts kffled in R38accktent 
over the Humber. 

Italian airship carrying 
£^^**«* Roald Amundsen 
cresses North Pole. 
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mites carrying 16,000 

Lord Thompson, the Air 


Minister, die as the B101 crashes 
near Beauvais, France, en route 
to India. 

1837 Hindenburg becomes one 


as it crashes in flames In New 

Jersey on its 38th Atlantic 
crossing. Rifling 35 of 97 
passengers and crew and a 

'pembsr of the ground staff, 
second World War American 


convoy protection. 
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2000 Luxury tourist cruisea 


This is not just a 


A irships of foe future 
will carry tourists 
watching whales and 
wild game, or be green 
sky-Juggernauts. carrying 
huge loads cheaply and effi- 
ciently with no need of run- 
ways, or the next century’s 
equivalent of barrage baBoans, 
guarding against attads by sur- 
faceskbnmlng cruise missiles. 


or vehicles for safe clearance 
of landmines. 


Fie in foe sky? Or are the 
back-to-th e-fUture dreams of 
the airship enthusiasts finally 
about to take off? A prototype 
Zeppelin Is flying again. Cargo- 


Lifter, another German com- 
pany, promises an WOToot air- 
ship capable of carrying 160 
tons of freight and next week 
Ministry of Defence o fficials 
visit Britain's leading airship 
manufacturer. 

New dawns for airships 
have best promised before, 
but early next year an Airship 

Technologies craft. 279ft long 
with a gondola capable of car- 
rying 52 passengers and four 
crew at 80 knots, should leave 
a hangar at Cardineton. near 
Bedford. 

Sister ships will be on offer 

at about £6 minion. The model. 


already being promoted for a 
'variety of civil and military 
uses, should be able to cross 
the Atlantic. It will be small 
compared with the 803ft Hin- 
dsnburg, which crashed in 
fla m e s in New Jersey in 1937, 
but by 2002 a 450*eater, 475ft 
ship could be ready. Change 
the accommodation for luxury 
long-distance flights for 100 
people, and it may be plough- 
ing its state-roomed way to 
Sydney with Just one stop, at 

New Delhi. 

hi South Africa, an airship 
is being designed to carry 66 
passengers on transatlantic 
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holds a conference in Bedford 
next month, insists; ’There is 
a rod rote for them In modern 
aviation, although the technol- 
ogy has only just really arrived 

that makes them truly viable.” 
Modern materials for the 


at maxes them truly viable.” 
Modern materials for the 
baHoon envelopes, the reduced 
need for heavy-load bearing 
structures and more efficient 

engines have all helped. Scores 

of (rained ground staff were 
once needed but a mobile mast, 
needing a ground crew of 


needing a ground crew of 
three, has had trials in Britain 
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Ministers in dock on death squads as Spain 
mounts a trial few countries would chance 


WORLD NEWS 5 

French vote 
on genocide 
riles Turks 
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Jose Bamonnevo, the former interior minister, (left) and 
his deputy, Rafael Vera photograph: oscar moreno 


Madrid’s ‘Anti-terrorist Liberation Groups’ 
killed 27 people. Barely half were Basque 
guerrillas. John Hooper watches a 
milestone case based on the premise that 
the state must act legally, even when it 
is pursuing those who seek to destroy it 


T HE time: December, 
1983. The place: an iso- 
lated farmhouse amid 
the snows of the Picas 
de Europa, the mountains 
that stretch west from the 
Basque country a long Spain's 
Atlantic coast 
A man is sitting on a stone 
bench. Despite the bitter cold, 
he is wearing nothing but py- 
jamas. A blanket has been put 
around his shoulders and a 
hood placed over his head, 
then rolled back up so that he 
can make himself heard to the 
others in the room. They are 
all armed. Every so often, the 
man on the bench asks piti- 
fully If they are going to kill 
him. ' 

In a office in Bilbao, the 
Basque country's biggest city, j 
three men are talking late 
into the night. They are the I 
men Who organised the kid- 
napping and they are grap- 
pGng+with the appalling fact 
that their subordinates have 
got the wrong person. Every 
so often, a telephone rings, 
and men yet further up the 
chain of command come on to 
ask questions, demand expla- 
nations, give orders. 

Scenes described in vivid 
detail this week in a Madrid 
courtroom . Scenes all too 
sadly typical of the deadly 
straggle in the Basque coun- 
try where, for the last 30 
years, the separatist guerril- 
las of ETA have been waging 
a terrorist war on the Spanish 
state. 

Except that, in this 
instance, the armed men in 
the isolated farmhouse were 
not ETA guerrillas, but police 
inspectors. The men seated in 
the office in Bilbao were a 
police superintendent, the 
police commissioner and the 


provincial civil governor. Hie 
men on the telephone were a 
junior minister at the interior 
ministry and the interior 
minister himself, Jos6 Bar- 
rionuevo, the third most 
senior member of Felipe Gon- 
zalez’s Socialist government 
— a government elected the 
year before to cleanse Spain 
of its authoritarian legacies. 

This week, all nine men 
went on trial, together with 
two other police officers and 
the former leader of the 
! Socialist party in the Basque 
, country, in proceedings that 
1 represent a milestone in 
Spain’s renascent democracy. 
Their prosecution is the latest 
stage in the unravelling of the , 
tangled story of the Spanish 
state’s Anti-terrorist Libera- 
tion Groups, or GAL — 
“death squads” that appeared 
In 1983 after the So cialis ts 
came to power. Their mission 
was 'to destabilise ETA in its- 
"sale havens” across the bor- 
der in France. 

Yet of the 27 people the 
squads killed, barely half 
were ETA guerrillas. Some 
were not even ETA sympa- 
thisers. Some were not even 
Basques. 

The man who ended up 
being held for 10 days in that 
lonely mountain farmhouse 
was not a terrorist desperado, 
but a French citizen by the 
name of Segundo Marey. an 
employee of a co-operative 
and a keen amateur gardener. 
The prosecution alleges he 
has been marked for life by 
his experience and hag suf- 
fered ever since from a neu- 
rotic death wish. 

The trial that opened Mon- 
day of those who organised 
his abduction, and supervised 
his detention is an extraordl- 
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Jon Henley in Paris 


A DIPLOMATIC row 
flared between France 
and Turkey yesterday 
after the French 
national assembly voted to rec- 
ognise as genocide tbe killings 
more than 80 years ago of as 
many as 1.5 million Arme- 
nians by Turks. 

The motion, tabled by a 
cross-party group led by Pat- 
rick Devedjian, a Gaullist MP 
who is a descendant of one of 
the massacre survivors, 
states simply: “France pub- 
licly recognises tbe Armenian 
genocide of 1915.” 

It was passed unanimously 
by about 30 deputies present 
in the 577-seat legislature. If 
the bill is passed by the sen- 
1 ate, France — which has one 
I of the largest Armenian com- 
munities in Europe — will 
l join Russia and Canada In 
using the term “genocide” to 
describe the deaths of be- 
1 tween LI and 1.5 million Ar- 
menians in Ottoman Turkey 
between 1915 and 1923. 

Turkey denies the deaths 
constitute genocide, insisting 
Oat only about 300 ,000 Turks 
and Armenians died as a result 
of civil war on land which is 
now easten Turkey and Syria 
But Armenian groups and 
historians say the community 
was driven en masse from 
eastern Turkey for fear it 
would ally itself with Russian 
forces then advancing in the 
Caucasus, and that the exo- 
dus was marked by system- 
atic atrocities, mass killings 
and summary executions. 

The Tu rkish prime minis- 
ter. Mesut Yilmaz, wrote to 
his French counterpart, Lio- 
nel Jospin, to say tbe motion 


would antagonise Turks and 
harm political and trade rela- 
tions. 

“The Turkish people are ex- 
tremely sensitive about the 
use of the word ‘genocide’ to 
describe the sad events which 
occurred during the Great 
War,” he said. "They feel un- 
justly acchsed of a crime they 
did not commit during a time 

marked by great suffering an 
both sides.” 

Ankara said the French 
vote was a serious mistake. ‘T 
strongly condemn this deci- 
sion which encourages rac- 
ism and incites racist terror 
against Turkey,” the foreign 
minister, Ismail Cem, said. 
” It Is clear the people who 
support this decision prefer 
their racist emotions to 
France’s national interests.” 

The Turkish president, 
Suleyman Demirei, said the 
bill bad “no meaning other 
than mispresentzng tbe his- 
torical tacts”, and invited the 
French senate to “correct this 
wrong decision”. 

The French foreign minis- 
ter. Hubert Vedrine, said be 
had explained to Ankara that 
the bill was “a purely parlia- 
mentary initiative”. 

But members of France’s 
community of about 300,000 
Armenians say the bin has an 
important symbolic value. 

“Could Germany construct 
Europe with us if it was still 
asking itself if t he ga« cham- 
bers existed?” asked Rene 
Rouquet, a Socialist deputy 
from a constituency with a 
large Arm enian population. 

“it is in tbe interests of the 
Turkish people and govern- 
ment to recognise these acts, 
which were commi tted by a 
minority before the birth of 
their republic.” 


Ku Klux Klan trio charged 
with 1 966 killing of activist 


A poster from the 1980s, when terrorism was rfffe, calls <m Basques to betoyal to their own - photograph: Santiago lyon 


irrf«iw i„ w ■ — ing the 1960s. Mr Bowers, aged 

— rttn Kettle «n Washington 73> ^ Deavours 

Nix. aged 72, and Charles 
THIRTY-TWO years after Noble, aged 55. All three fece 
I the firebombing murder charges of arson, while Mr 
of Mississippi black civil Bowers and Mr Noble are 
rights activist Vernon charged with murder. The 
Dahmer, three members of trial is set for August 17. 


nary spectacle. The two politi- 
cians who for years were 
chiefly responsible for the 


Tbe issue is the extent to 
which Spaniards wish their 
democracy to be one governed 


have denied his allegations, of those who seek to destroy One of the men charged in 
Above and beyond tbe intri- it. Outsiders tempted to talk Hattiesburg, Mississippi, late 
cate, often sordid details erf condescendingly of Spain’s on Thursday is Sam Bowers, 
the case, though, is the fact of "immature” democracy the founder and former Impe- 
the trial itself— based firmly might reflect that nothing rial Wizard of the White 
on the premise that the state like this ever arose from the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. 


the Ku Klux Klan have been 
charged with tbe 1966 killing. 
One of the men charged in 


maintenance of law and order wholly by the rule of law. The 
in Spain stand charged with question has split society 
running an armed gang and from top to bottom. 


Mr Bowers has faced four 
separate trials over the years 
iu connection with the 
Dahmer case, but in every 
case the all-white juries have 
been deadlocked. 

“This time is going to be 
different,” Mississippi’s attor- 


holding a member of the pub- Some argue that in a country most keep within the confines sinking of the Belgrano or the I an organisation linked by in- ney-general. Mike Moore, 


lie against his will. If con- where people are still being of the law, even In its pursuit | killings on the Rock, 
victed, Mr Barrionuevo and killed by separa t ist terrorism, 

his deputy, Rafael Vera, face government must sometimes ’ 

up to 23 years in prison. shut its eye to tbe violation of "" i""' mm iu him hkim 

One of their co-defendants, legal niceties. Others maintain I 


vestigators to 10 murders dur- 1 said yesterday. 


a former police Inspector, that, evem if this is no longer a 
enters and leaves the court sustainable argument, it was a 


each day in a motorcycle hel- 
met that completely obscures 
his features. His former col- 
leagues have several times 


more valid one in the early 
1960s when ETTA’S violence was 
at its height and the young, in- 
coming Socialist cabinet was 


been involved in bitter, indig- undo: immense pressure from 
nant exchanges with counsel, the security establishment. 


seemingly unable to accept 
that their conduct can be 
open to question. 


For supporters of tbe prose- 
cution, on the other hand, any 
backsliding from the princi- 


Events surrounding the I pie of legitimacy risks push- 


trial are no less bizarre. Much 
of the evidence before the 
court this week first surfaced 
in the Madrid newspaper El 


ing the country spinning back 
towards authoritarianism. 

These apparently dear-cut 
divisions are blurred by 


Mondo. Last October, copies claims that the trial's promot- 
. began to circulate of a se- ers were motivated less by a 


cretiy recorded video show- 
1 ing the paper’s editor, Pedro 
Ramirez, i ndul g in g in sex 
play with an Equatorial Guin- 
ean prostitute. 


concern for legal rectitude 
than a desire for political ven- 
geance or advantage. 

The judge who nursed the 
case through its early stages 


She has since told an invee- was a disillusioned former 
tigating magistrate she was member of Mr Gonzalez’s ad- 
paid £200,000 to have the en- ministration. One of the 
counter filmed. She has said police officers first impli- 
the money was handed over cated, and convicted, of a role 
by a former Socialist civil in the GAL testified this week 
governor in the Basque that, before the conservative 
country in the presence of an People’s Party took power in 


aide of Mr Gonzalez. 

But the hearing is much 


1996, one of its most senior 
nffiffiait , Francisco Alvarez- 


more than a curiosity. A com- Cascos, now the deputy prime 
mpntatnr in the weekly news minister, promised him an 


magazine Tiempo said that, 
with the exception of cases 
arising from the 1981 coup at- 
tempt, this was foe “most im- 


eventual pardon for testi- 
mony incriminating the 
Socialists. 

He said the meeting took 



portent trial since the start of place in Mr Ramirez’s office 
Spain’s democratic transfer- at EZ Mundo. Both Mr Ra- 
znation”. mlrez and Mr Alvarez-Cascos 
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Jilted woman 
cites Viagra 

A tong Island woman is 
sning her common-law hus- 
band for naming' off with an- 
other woman after taking the 
Impotence drug Viagra, Mark 
Tran in New York writes. 

Roberta Burke, aged 63, 2$ 
suing Frank Bernardo, aged 
70, for million plus QO 0 - 
tional damages. She claims he 
left her days after Viagra 
restored his sexual vigour: 

Copycat protest 

Zimbabwe riot police yester- 
, day fired teargas and beat stu- 
I dents with batons to break up 
a protest against President 
Robert Mugabe’s rule, wit- 
nesses said. Students claim, 
they can force Mr Mugabe out 
in the same way as Indone- 
sia's Mr Suharto. — Reuters. 

Gofdwaterdles 

Barry Goldwater, the right- 
wing former Republican sena- 
tor from Arizona who 
founded America's modem 


conservative , movement, has 
died at the age of 89. —AP. 

Obituary, page 21 

Holocaust records 

A unique collection of records 
relating to Holocaust victims 
wfll be Opened to the public 
for the first time under an 
agreement reached by the In- 
ternational 'fracing Service, 
Richard Norton-Taylor writes. 
The 47 mfllion documents in- 
dode records of the Buchen- j 
vrald and-Dachau camps. j 

I Colombian polls 

i Independent candidate Noemi 
! Sanin has wan unexpectedly 
strong support on the eve of Co- 
lombia’s presidential elections 
this weekend and looks set to 
win the vote in Bogota, polls 
showed yesterday. — Reuters. 

Diplomatic ties 

Kenya said it w£Q restore dip- 
lomatic relations with Llbya. 
Th» countries have resolved 
difeynws stemming Seam foe 
exportation of five Libyan dip- 
lomats in 1967, the foreign min- 
istry said this week. — AP. 
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Washington goes back to square one 




DIPLOMACY/Martin Kettle 
examines the consequences 
of a comprehensive failure 
in American foreign policy 


T HE failure of United 
States policy could 
hardly have been 
more dramatic or 
more personal. In a 
30-minute telephone call from 
the White House in the small 
hours of Thursday morning, 
President Bill Clinton pleaded 
with Pakistan's prime minis- 
ter, Nawaz Sharif, to stay the 
imminent explosion of five 
nuclear devices. 

White House sources said 
the conversation was 
“anguished and impas- 
sioned”. The New York Times 
said Mr Clinton bad “all but 
begged" Mr Sharif to hold off. 

Yesterday Washington began 
the huge task of assessing the 
full scale of its comprehen- 
sive policy failure in the 
Indian subcontinent. The 
reverses range from the tech- 
nical — the CIA's fail ure to 
spot the preparations for In- 
dia's five nuclear tests earlier 
this month — through the po- 
litical — Mr Clinton's Inabil- 
ity to shift the Pakistani, lead- 


1t says that the 
US, despite its 
wealth and power, 
cannot control 
every event, every 
place in the world’ 


ership from matching the In- 
dian tests — to the strategic 
— the realisation tha t the 
world's sole superpower can- 
not orchestrate a post-cold- 
war Pax Americana as easily 
as many Imagine. 

No one put the failure more 
succinctly than Mr Clinton's 
press spokesman, Mike Mc- 
Curry. "What does it say 
about the president’s clout in 
international affairs that both 
India and now Pakistan have 
summarily rejected his ad- 
vice?" he was asked. 

He replied: “It says that the 
United States of America, de- 
spite all of its wealth and its 
. mig ht, cannot control every 
event,'. every place in the 
world, particularly In a place 
where for five decades now 
governments have fought 
wars and peoples have lived 
with incredible tension." 

This is an Important admis- 
sion by an important spokes- 
man. Ever since the cold war 
ended, Americans have been 
led to believe that they alone 
control a world essentially 
submissive to US wealth and 
power. 

Yet on one important occa- 
sion after another this expec- 
tation has been disappointed: 
in Bosnia, the Middle East, 
and the GulL Now comes the 
most serious failure of all, the 
inability to prevent two new 


nuclear powers emerging 
within a matter of weeks. 

The White House was 
scrambling yesterday to in- 
terpret what has gone wrong 
and put in place a policy 
which will both work and rep- 
resent US interests in curbing 
the growing world arms race. 

AH of a sudden, Washington 
Is confronting problems on 
which it Tip*; been nang ht nap- 
ping: the sheer proximity of 
two new nuclear powers as 
little as five minutes missile 
flying time apart, the absence 
of safety measures like the 
cold war nuclear "hotline” 
beween Washington and Mos- 
cow, the domestic pressures 
driving India, Pakistan and 
other big developing states 
into the arms race, and the 
failure of American policy- 
makers to consider preven- 
tive afforts In the region until 
far too late. 

Mr Clinton's first response 
to Pakistan's nuclear tests 
was to Impose immediate 
sanctions on the regime in Is- 
lamabad. According to official 
b riefing s, bis actual words 
were: “If you do this , Nawaz, I 
have to do this , and it will 
hurt you a lot more than itTL 
hurt India”. 

His officials have tried to 
dramatise the immudiate ef- 
fectiveness of sanctions, em- 
phasising that international 
aide represents almost double 
the proportion of Pakistan's 
GNP compared with India's. 

Yet there is an element of 
bravado to these claims. US 
aid to Pakistan, so great dur- 
ing the cold war, when Paki- 
stan was almost as much a US 
client as India was the Soviet 
Union’s, has slumped to 
around $80 million a year. 

Moreover, Washington's as- 
sumptions that its sanctions 
will prevent the International 
Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank giving aid may 
be an illusion. 

World Bank officials said 
yesterday that Pakistan had 
already had all the $808 mil- 
lion aid promised in its cur- 
rent fiscal year. The US can- 
not therefore try to block the 
next tranche of World. Bank 
credits to Pakistan until 
autumn at the earliest 
And with most board mem- 
bers of both institutions — 
and most of the US’s tradi- 
tional aiHes, Including Brit- 
ain — generally opposed to 
sanctions, the aid flow may 
not be interrupted at alL 
Meanwhile Washington will 
try to rebuild its credibility by 
pressing India and Pakistan to 
curb the arms race. 

Five measures are under 
discussion: Renouncing far- 
ther brats, reducing tension 
by dialogue, signing the Test 
Ban Treaty, joining talks cm a 
new international fissile ma- 
terial treaty, and promising 
not to put nuclea r weap ons on 
existing delivery systems. 



Britons worry 
about war risk 

for relatives 


REACTION/The 
developments 
have been 
watched closely 
by Asians here 


Vhmk Ct*au*nwwy aw* 
Martin Wahnwrlght 


At Hiroshima’s Peace Memorial Park, a Japanese civic group protests at Pakistan’s nuclear tests 


A S POLITICIANS pos- 
tured menacingly on 
the subcontinent, the 
thoughts of many Britons 
of Pakistani and Indian op- 
gin were with their rela- 
tives as concerns grew 
about a possible nuclear 
war. 

There was little flag-wav- 
ing and cheering when tor 
dia tested its first nuclear 
device and the response has 
been similar in Pakistani 
communities in the past 
two days. Few people from 
either community believe 
that events on the subconti- 
nent wifi lead to communal 
tension in Britain. 

In Southall, west London, 
a community made n p pre- 
dominantly of Indians from 
the state of Punjab which 
borders Pakistan, there 
were fears that a nuclear 
attack would have a direct 
impact on the state. 

Piara Khabra, Labour MP 
for the area and chairman 
of the Indian Workers’ 
Association, said: “The 
problem is that if one 
country attacks the other 
then it’s going to harm 
both. Many people in my 
constituency have famili es 
living hlosq to the border, 
so obviously they are very 
worried. 

“Both countries have ter- 
rible social problems, pov- 
erty and disease. It’s a 
shame that they are not 
tackling these with the 
same enthusias m . At the 
end of the day. this whole 
situation has been created 
by the hypocrisy of file 
West, which has no moral 
right to preach to either In- 
dia or Pakistan.” 

Many felt that while war 
is not the answer, it is un- 
fair that only the big five 
nuclear powers should be 
allowed to have weapons. 

•’It’s hypocrisy”, Inderjit 
Baines, a local resident, 
said. "Obviously no one 
wants a nuclear war, but If 
you are going to get rid of 
these weapons then all the 
countries in the world have 
to do it at the same time.’ 


Sis 

bo ti countries don't 

spend all this money on 
SEjs, and no one is going to 
win in a nuclear war. 

Loyalty to Pakistan was 
the first reaction on. the 
streets of Bradford, bnt 
tempered with 
about the cost and poten- 
tially disastrous conse- 
quences of nuclear sabre- 

rattling. , . 

"It is always the people at 
the bottom of the heap who 
suffer if the worst hap- 
pens.” said Arshad Hus- 
sain, who won a Bradford 
council seat for the Conser- 
vatives after a bitter con- 
test in May. . ‘ - 

"And they have plenty of 
relatives here. Yes, Pakistan 
was in a position where it 
bad basically no choice, but 
everyone wants to see t hing? 
/■aim down. Pakistan’s econ- 
omy is not in such a good 
state, and the cost af these 
tests is very worrying. The 
worr y now is about what 
will happen next People 
need to work for peace at 
every level.” 

His views were echoed on 
the streets of M a nnlngham , 
the inner city area which 
houses many of Bradford’s 
60.000-8trong Muslim 
community. 

Yacoob Ansarl, a clothes 
shop, owner, said: “I was 
happy to see about the 
Pakistan tests an televi- 
sion. Pakistan is a small 
country and India is a very 
big one. What else was 
Pakistan to do?” 

The city has seen no com- 
munal tension since India’s 
tests, to the extent that the 
Ixrterfaith Centre has not 
been asked even to sched- 
ule discussions of the un- 
clear issue. Former Labour 
councillor Rangzeb, chair- 
man of the local Pakistan 
Forum, said, there had been 
no trouble even in the im- 
mediate shock of the I ndian 
tests. "Today, most people 
are saying Pakistan was 
forced into the tests,” he 
said, “though there are 
others who feel a chance to 
get world opinion on our 
side has been lost. 

"But there is no problem 
in Bradford itself. Things 
happening In India and 
Pakistan matter to people 
here but they shouldn’t af- 
fect the peaceful relations 
we have.” 
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Islamabad banks on patriotism as it calls 
on people to brace for hardship 


AID/Suzanne Goldenberg in Islamabad, 
Mark Tran and John Vidal report on 
Pakistan’s drastic attempts to stave off 
bankruptcy as overseas donors halt loans 


P AKISTAN yesterday 
warned Its citizens they 
would all have to pay 
for its nuclear tests, but it 
staved off an immediate 
threat of bankruptcy by freez- 
ing withdrawals from foreign 
currency hank accounts. 

Ranks and private money 
changers were closed to pre- 
vail the flight of hard cur- 
rency from a country whose 
foreign exchange reserves are 
a paltry £620 million. The gov- 
ernment plans more drastic 
measures, making use of a 
state of emergency declaration 
to crack down on tax evaders 
and loan defaulters, and the 
setting up of a National Coun- 
cil of Self Reliance. 

"We need every dollar," 
said Sartaj Aziz, the finance 
minister, announcing a four- 
month suspension of with- 
drawals from foreign cur- 
rency accounts, whose worth 
is estimated at £5.5 billion. 

Mr Aziz said account hold- 
ers would be allowed to with- 
draw funds in Pakistani 
rupees, but that he hoped in- 
vestors would do the patriotic 
thing and buy defence and 
other government bonds. 

The government believes it 
can withstand the loss 
£920 million in new loans 
from the International Mone- 
tary Fund. But it Tears the 
wider effects of a crisis in 
confidence in the economy. 
"There will certainly be some 
downsizing in investment,' 
Mr Aziz said. 

Meanwhile, some econo 
mists tried to minimise the 
impact of sanctions, saying 


they could be offset by sterner 
action against a people notori- 
ous for failure to file income 
tax returns or repay govern- 
ment loans. Fewer than 5 per 
cent of Pakistanis pay tax. 

Tf economic sanctions are 
the same as applied to India 
it's a mere slap on the wrist 
because sanctions apply to 
new money, new projects." 
said Dr Mahbubul Had, a far- 
mer finance minister. 

But he admitted the pros- 
pect of increased arms spend- 
ing could be ruinous. Paki- 
stan already spends more 
than half of its budget on 


defence and debt servicing. 

From 1990 to 1996. India and 
Pakistan together spent 
£43 billion on defence and 
£7.4 billion on education. 
Pakistan is the more vulnera- 
ble to sanctions because of its 
weaker economy. 

The country, with a gross 
national product of £295 a head 
in 1996. has a foreign debt of 
£18 billion. United States sanc- 
tions would deprive Pakistan 
of £1 JB billion in aid, loans and 
loan guarantees. 

Pakistan will suffer an Im- 
mediate cut-off in direct US 
military and economic aid. In 
the 1999 US budget, Pakistan 
was to receive £215,000 for 
military training and 
£1.2 million for its battle 
against drugs. In the non-mil- 
itary sphere, Washington 
must cut off Pakistan's loans 
and end loan guarantees from 
the Overseas Private Invest- 


ment Corporation and the US 
Export-Import Bank. 

In other action required by 
US law, the. administration 
will block any new lending by 
the IMF and the World Rank 
This could badly hurt Paki- 
stan as it leans heavily on 
both for economic support 
The World Bank approved 
£500 million in loans this year 
and planned to lend £460 mil- 
lion in 1999. 

“It's unclear whether the 
US can summon the critical 
mass to block these loans ” 
said a World Bank official 

The IMF approved a three- 
year financing package of 
£920 million last October to 
help Pakistan get its economy 
into shape. 

In absolute terms. India Is 
the World Bank's biggest bor- 
rower, with cumulative lend- 
ing of £27 billion as of April 
1998. The sanctions against it 


could put the brakes on pri- 
vate US investment at a lima 
when New Delhi is trying to 
woo foreign companies. 

In all, India stands to lose 
£9.8 billion, in US aid and as- 
sistance and about £2.4 billion 
from the banks. But both In- 
dia and Pakistan have said 
that they are willing to tough 
out any sanctions. 

Aid agencies last night pre- 
dicted that any measures 
taken would hit the poor 
hardest Davtf Husselbee of 
Save the Children said in Is- 
lamabad: ‘if the World Rank 


suspends funding it will mean 
many long-term development 
projects for the most needy 
will be suspended. These 
might include community, 
primary education, credit and 
savings initiatives, literacy, 
niy awareness and other 
social programmes. It could 
be very significant" 



An army vehicle carries a medium-range surface to surface missile in military parade m Isfamated 
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MILITARY BALANCE/South Asia’s atomic plans 
are driven not by a coherent command, nor by 
slow meticulous science, but by politics 


Suzane GoMenberg 

h m- m m — m 

Islamabad 

and Richard Norton-Taylor 

I NDLA. and Pakistan are con- 
ducting nuclear explosions 
with such haste that they 
have yet to develop command 
structures, according to mili- 
tary analysts. 

And (hr P akistan, embrac- 
ing a nuclear first-strike as an 
integral part of its military 
strategy Is particularly sedoc- 
• live, analysts said yesterday 
— its conventional armed 
forces are about half the size 
of India’s. 

■ There is also a temptation 
to launch such a strike before 
India builds mobile launchers 
and hardened shelters. India 
is estimated to have enough 
enriched uranium for 90 nu- 
clear warheads, against 10 for 
Pakistan. 

■ “The short term will be 
more dangerous," said Profes- 
sor Paul Rogers of Bradford 
University's school of peace i 


studies. The threat is that 
Pakistan will adopt a “use 
them or lose thpm scenario", 
he added. 

His views were echoed on 
the subcontinent, where ana- 
lysts said that Pakistan was 
imlikaly to agree to India’s 
offer of a “no first-strike" 
pact, because that would de- 
feat its point in going nuclear 
in the first place. 

“So far the Pakistani posi- 
tion is that it is not willing to 
accept a no first-strike agree- 
ment," said retired Lieuten- 
ant-General Raghavan, direc- 
tor of the Delhi Study Group, 
an independent think-tank. 
“By agreeing to a no first-use, 

I jt would put itself at a great 
disadvantage because of In- 
dia's great superiority in con- 
ventional forces.” 

“Now restraint is no longer 
there, we are both overfly nu- 
clearised states with atten- 
dant dangers and problems," 
said Munir Ahmed Khan, 
who retired in 1991 after 
nearly 20 years as director of 


Pakistan’s Atomic Energy 
i Commission. 

But Dr Khan said the pace 
and timing of the tests owed 
more to a desire to minimise 
international opprobrium 
than scientific compulsion: "I 
think the five tests by India 
and Pakistan were political.’ 

India exploded three de- 
vices on May 11. and another 
two on May 13. Pakistan an- 
nounced on Thursday that it, 
too. bad exploded five. 

“Why five tests iff only one 
or two days? Even the most 
advanced nuclear -weapons 
states seldom conducted such 
extensive tests in one or two 
days. They took their time 
learning.” 

Such luxury will not be 
available to either country as 
they move now to develop nu- 
clear command structures. 
Although India first exploded 
a nuclear device in 1974, and 
Pakistan claims to have ac- 
quired nuclear capability j 
some 15 years ago, the deci- 
sion-makers behind their nu- 1 


dear programmes were never 
out in the open. 

India has j_i million men 
under arms, compared to 
600,000 in Pakistan. But the 
arms race has exacted a far 
crueller price in Pakistan, 
where defence accounts for at 
least a quarter of government 
spending 

India spends $9.4 billion 
(£55 billion) on defence, or 
2.8 per cent of its GNP; Paki- 
stan spends $2.9 billion 
(£15 billion) or 55 per cent of 
its GNP. 

India divided its nuclear 
programme between the mili- 
tary Defence Research and 
Development Organisation 
and its civilian atomic energy 
organisation. In theory, Paki- 
stan’s nuclear programme 
was under the direction of Dr 
Khan, but by the mid-1970s he 
bad lost authority to a 
younger rival at the Kahuta 
Research Laboratory. 

"Neither side has any ar- 
rangements for a nuclear 
command structure,” said 
General D. Bannerjee of New 
Delhi's Institute for Peace and 
Conflict Studies. 

However. Pakistan is a step 
closer to a unified chain of 
command, he said, because its 
military is more integrated 


than India’s. India’s air, army 
and naval chiefs operate with 
relative autonomy. In Paki- 
stan, more than two decades 
of dictatorship have made the 
army the real power. 

The Pakistani army chief. 
General Jehangir Karamat, 
was in dose contact with poll- , 
ticians in deciding to stage I 
this week’s nuclear tests. i 

India's Hindu nationalist 
coalition had promised on 
coming to power earlier this 
year to set up a national secu- 
rity council that would under- 
take a strategic review which 
would consider fixture nu- 
clear strategy. Though it 


abandoned that pledge, the co- 
alition still intends to set up a 
such a council This could, 
presumably, help drive nu- 
clear policy. 

Though India and Pakistan 
agreed in 1991 not to attack 
each other’s n uclear installs- 1 
tions, that pact — for Paki- 
stan at least — remains high- 
ly suspect following the 
Indian tests. 

Analysts also pointed out 
that the nuclear relationship 
between India and Pakistan 
would not mirror those of the 
cold war: Indian and Pakistan 
were neighbours with a dis- 
puted border, a festering con- 


flict — over Kashmir — and 
no confidence-bull ding mea- 
sures in place. 

Stephen Cohen, an expert 
on India-Pakistan military af- 
fairs who is soon to join the 
Brookings Institution in 
Washington, put it this way: 
“Pakistan is a profoundly in- 
secure state. It is a state that 
feels itself surrounded by ene- 
mies, beginning with Iran. Af- 
ghanistan has turned out to 
be a terrible disaster for 
them. The Indians are as trou- 
blesome as ever. 

“Their friends are not i 
really friends. The United 
States has moved out of the 1 


region, and the Chinese are 
cooL Add to that their domes- 
tic troubles." 

Other US analysts said they 
believed India, now under a 
new Hindu nationalist leader- 
ship seeking to broaden its 
political support is deter- 
mined to acquire a world- 
power image It feels it has 
been unfairly denied. 

The point was made clear 
in a statement on nuclear pol- 
icy presented to India's Par- 
liament on Wednesday by the 
prime minister, Atal Vaj- 
payee. The bomb, he said, “is 
India's due, the right of one- 
sixth of mankind". 


Brinkmanship and bravado 
in the valley of disaffection 


FLASHPOINT/Suzanne OoKdenberg 

reports on fears that Kashmir could be 
the trigger for a violent conflagration 


E VEN on a day so tumul- 
tuous that newspapers 
hailed “Pakistan’s fin- 
est hour" while economists 
predicted financial doom, 
there was a moment to spare 
for a favourite national obses- 
sion: the disputed territory of 
Kashmir. 

Yesterday, as on most other 
days, Pakistani newspapers 
gave prominent space to a , 
story from Indian-controlled 
Kashmir, where soldiers have i 
ah. but crushed an uprising ! 
against New Delhi's rule. 

Rather than the casualty 
reports that are followed here 
so closely, ft was about a few 
stray celebrants of the Paki- 
stani nuclear test in Srinagar, 
the s ummer capital of the In- 
dian portion of the region. 

In Islamabad, one of the 
thousands attending Friday 
prayers at the Faisal Mosque 
to offer a thanksgiving for the 
nuclear tests, said: ‘‘Although 
the arms race is a very bad 
thing, we bad to have a strong 
position against our enemy, 
India.**. 

Jamila Abrar, a doctor, 
added: “It’s not just about us 
paying that we Should not be 
threatened, it is saying that 
India should not be allowed to 
go on persecuting Muslims in 
Kashmir.’* 

To Washington and much 


of the world, Kashmir, par- 
celled out between India, 
P akistan and China, is the 
most likely flashpoint for a 
confrontation between the 
newly nuclear states of India 
and Pakistan. 

Tension in the already vola- 
tile region, like the rhetoric 
on Kashmir, has soared since 
New Delhi set off its first nu- 
clear explosion on May 11. 
Yesterday the Indian prime 
minister, Atal Bxhari Vaj- 
payee, tried to step back from 
the brink by offering talks on 
ft n Tir1wirag n w»miint. 

But he was less yielding on 
Kashmir. As soldiers repor- 
tedly exchanged fire along the 
border in Jammu region, be 
warned Islamabad not to help 
those rebelling against New 
Delhi’s rule. 

“Pakistan should forget the 
idea of trying to capture 
Jammu and Kashmir using 
arms," he ibid the upper 
house of parliament 

India accuses Pakistan of 
arming and training the mili- 
tants who have been fighting 
against- New Delhi’s rule 
since 1989, a charge Pakistan ; 
denies. Yesterday its foreign ! 
minis ter, Gohar Ayub Khan, 
turned the tables on India by 
acmsing New Delhi of plot- 
ting the “hot pursuit* of mili- 
tants across toe divided firm- 


G 


So who is the real demon 
king? is it Bili Gates or 
Rupert Murdoch? The 
squiggfe provides the vital 
due. 

Matthew Engel 


Opinion, page 9 


tier. The Indian home minis- 
ter, L.K. Advani, has ruled 
out such pla n s. 

The neighbours have fought 
two of their three wars since 
independence over Kashmir, 
and the mountain territory Is 
divided along the line where 
their soldiers were stopped by 
a United Nations ceasefire in 
1948. 

Ever since then Pakistan 
has insisted that New Delhi 
must obey UN resolutions 
and hold a plebiscite in the 
valley. India insists that 
Kashmir is an integral part of 
its. territory, and that it win 
countenance no outside medi- 
ation. Attitudes have hard- 
ened farther since the upris- 
ing began in 1989. 

To India, control of Kash- 
mir — its only Muslim-major- 
ity state — is proof of its 
claim to be a secular democ- 
racy. To Pakistan, Indian rule 
over the valley symbolises the 
giobal suffering of Muslims. 
To the people of Kashmir, the 
tug-of-war means their aspi- 
rations for independence are 

usually overlooked. 

The neighbours are so fir 
apart on Kashmir that they 
have been unable even to 
agree toe terms on which dis- 
cussions can start Behind the 
sabre-rattling, however. It Is 
unlikely that either wants to 
gotowar. 

*T don’t think Kashmir as a 
flashpoint is capable of rais- : 
fog temperatures in toe sub- 
continent to that extent," said 
V.R. Raghavan of toe Delhi 
Policy Group, an independent 

think tank. 

“One can't rule out the lead- 
ership on either side under- 
taking immature actions or in- 
dulging in rhetoric, but I don’t 
think even that is capable of 
turning Kashmir into a nu- 
clear battlefield." 

The fear that Kashmir 
could provoke a confronta- 
tion drew a leading Kashmiri 
se pa ratist aflianee, the AR 
Parties Hurriyat (Freedom) 
Conference, to call for inter- 
national pressure on India 
and Pakistan to settle toe 
issue and avoid a regional nu- 
clear arms race. 
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History of 
struggle 

October 26, 1947 — The 
Maharajah ofKashmlr, 
fearing tribal warfare, 
gives way to Indian 
pressure by “signing” the 
Instrument of Accession. 
1947-48 — Heavy fighting 
takes place between Indian 
and Pakistani forces over 
Kashmir. On January 1, 
1949 a ceasefire creates the 
first Line-of-ControL 

1957 — The state is 
inc or porated into the 
, Indian. Union under a new 
constitution. The puppet 
government agrees; the 
people are not consulted. 

1955 — Heavy fighting 
breaks out again. Indian 
and Pakistani leaders sign 
the Tashkent agreement on 
January 1, 1966. 

1971 — Indian forces again 
engage Pakistani troops In 
Kashmir. A new ceasefire 
and toe signing of toe 
Shimla agreement follow. 

1989 — A renewed straggle 
for freedom begins, with 
Kashmiris taking up arms. 
The state government is 
dissolved and the state 
placed under direct control 
of the government. 
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The endless 


crisis of aid 

It’s about power as well 


ARB DISASTER appeals a disaster? The 
plea from Clare Short for aid agencies to 
break an “endless cycle” in which the 
spotlight is switched on crisis areas, and 
then off a ga in , has added to the debate on 
humanitarian aid. The aid agencies and 
many journalists involved have had in- 
creasing doubts whether the current ap- 
proach is effective or even always ethical. 
Few of those attending Thursday’s confer- 
ence in London on Dispatches from Disas- 
ter Zones, organised by a coalition of the 
British agencies, would accept the argu- 
ment of the Secretary of State for Interna- 
tional Development that emergency appeals 
should be stopped altogether. In the short 
run that would either mean failing to get 
the food or blankets where they were 
needed, or would force the agencies to dig 
deeper into reserves with no guarantee of 
replenishment Yet there must be disquiet 
at the way in which human misery can 
become a “story” overnight and be demoted 
to a brief item a week later. There is also 


the question of intrusion, as Princess Anne 
observed to the same conference. Why is it 
acceptable to show a half-naked and emaci- 
ated Third World woman whose child is 
dying because she cannot produce mBk for 
it when a comparable image of distress 
from the First World would be judged a 
breach of privacy? 

Technical and political cha n go over the 
last decade has made this a very topical 
issue. There is more television coverage as 
a result of the satellite explosion and 24- 
hour news chan nels: new technology also 
makes foreign news more immediate But 
live reporting means less time to reflect and 
less t i m e on the air. The print media are 
more likely now to take their agenda from 
television and to be infl u e nc ed by the 
availability of good pictures. Comment and 
analysis has suffered. A study of the British 
c h a n nels shows that non-news program- 
ming on developing countries was reduced 
from 1,037 hours in 198M0 to 790 in 1996-97. 
There were also fewer peak-time pro- 
grammes about the developing world. 

The focus of the aid agencies has also 
changed radically. Setting their own agen- 
das has become more complex as they have 
become conduits for government and UN 
aid. They how need to adopt a higher and 
more competitive profile and find them- 


selves embroiled in the business of .news 
management — as reflected in recent con- 
troversy over whether or. not to launch, an 
appeal for southern Sudan. They are ex- 
pected to be authorities, yet are often too 
close to -the ground to understand the 
covert interests manip ul a tin g ' the situation. 
I& it right, doe conference was asked, that 
they should become, by default, “arbiters of 
the needs of suffering populations”? 

The common complaint in these discus- 
sions is the lack of analytical depth and 
perspective both in reporting by the media 
and in policy formation by agencies and 
governments. Rwanda and Zaire have been 
conspicuous recent examples. As a report 
from the Glasgow Media Group argues, too 
often the tragedies were explained in terms 
of “crude views of Africans and ‘tribal’ 
behaviour”: the heart of the problem was 
that “public knowledge of Africa and much 
of the developing world is very limited”. 
Humanitarian aid is no substitute for devel- 
opment most famine s and disasters are 
made by man not by nature; war and 
conflict fill the space which should be 
occupied by peaceful development Whole 
populations have been plunged into misery 
by cynical power alignments, by local cor- 
ruption or foreign greed, or simply because 
they don't feature an the geostrategic map. 


In the end, development is a profoundly 
political business: Ms Short has g ot it rigffu- 
— but it is a. message for governments, 
in cluding her own,- not just the agencies. 


A plan too fast 

The doctors should be heard 


A WRP.K with Parliament in recess is a 
good timfr to reassess broken promises. A 
political party which made so much fiiss 
about rising hospital waiting lists u nde r 
the last government cannot com p la in when 
critics note they have continued to rise to a 
record level erf 1.3 million under Labour 
despite its “early pledge" to reduce th e m. 
Ministers are on firmer ground with class 
gj flps The overcrowded now numbers an 
unacceptable 1.4 million — but they only 
promised to end such classes for children 
aged five to seven with a medium-term date 
of September 2001. On both fronts, if Labour 
had hot been so imprudent as to adopt 
Cons er vat i ve spending totals, more pro- 
gress would have been achieved. 

But last week's ftiss over broken prom- 
ises is biding a much more serious prob- 
lem: the revolt by family doctors over the 
Government’s NHS reforms. The euphoria 


which greeted deverpSri 

ago led 

wiffif i^?Tte^hemewouId righfl/ 
health service. The sen^^ which fund- 
end me tw^tterh^aa^j ^ 

health 

3,000 hur*s 

and managers - expressed 
raft of issues. Boundaries for the new 
primary care groups (about 50 GPs 
lOOOGO patients) are meant to be drawn 
within eight weeks. Some areas have joot 
even begun the debate. New three-year 
agreements are meant to have been r^de 
by the Autumn but many may not have a 
chief executive by then. By nest Apriljthe 
new scheme is meant to have been 
launched. The pace of reform is too fast . 
and the funds needed to introduce the 
changes too short Ministers should slow 
down: otherwise they may find their sched- 
uled celebrations of the 50th anniversary ^erf 
the NHS on July I will be spoilt by a BMA 
ballot withholding co-operation from a de- 
sirable plan. 


Letters to the Editor 


Woodhead 

refuted 


C HRIS Woodhead of Ofeted 
“refutes categorically” the 
suggestion that he allowed his 
personal views to Influence an 
KMI report (Letters, May 29). I 
can't see anything which 
looks like a refutation, only a 
rejection. If 1 was feeling a bit 
more charitable I'd say he was 
attempting to rebut the accu- 
sations. However, charity 
towards someone in Charge of 
our “standards in education” 
seems overly generous if he 
can't tell the difference be- 
tween the three Rs. 

Andrew Denny. 

London. 


R EFUTE: “prove falsity or 
error of (statement, opin- 
ion. argument) rebut or repel 
by argument” (COD). 

Kevin McGrath. 

Harlow, Essex. 


[AM the full-time carer of my 
1 13-year-old autistic son. Al- 


though receptive to ways of 
boosting the family's finances. 
I have been unable to find 
even part-time employment 
which would allow me the 
time and flexibility necessary 
to adequately meet my son's 
unpredictable needs. Whilst I 
empathise with Angela 
Browning (Browning quits to 
help autistic son, May 27) I 
note that she Is still employed 
fall-time as MP for Tiverton. 
Maybe my search for suitable 
employment should pursue a 
more political path. 

Kevin Tock. 

Penistone, S Yorks. 


S O "friends and employees 
are unanimous in praise” 
of arms dealer Sam Cummings 
(Obituaries, May 28). 1 suppose 
it's too late to ask his victims if 
they Share thatview. • 
Alasdair Buchan. 

Brighton. 


has deprived us (mostly) of 
the Guardian's entertaining 
misspellings. Fortunately you 
have decided to reward us by 
rewriting the rules of mathe- 
matics:”. . .flattened to a 5ft 
by 10 ft cube” (Two survive as 
car crushed between trucks, 
May 28). 

Matt Tee. 

London. 


Proliferation of danger 


I STRONGLY condemn the 
nuclear tests by India and 
Pakistan and demand 
strong international action to 
stop further proliferation and 
a nuclear arms race. 

Western governments, the 
World Bank and IMF must 
share responsibility for this 
situation. Aid and loans to 
these two countries freed 
resources for the development 
of these weapons. The money 
meant to help eliminate pov- 
erty, ignorance, mostly went 
to corrupt governments and 
help in repression. 

The deployment of nuclear- 
capable missiles In the sub- 
continent has made the dis- 
puted Punjab region an 
unthinkably dangerous place. 
Iqbal Singh. 

Punjabi Human Rights 
Internet, Reading. 


“pARIQ. ALI is right to draw 
I attention to the feet feat 
Pakistan’s nuclear bomb is an 
Islamic bomb (Muslim bomb, 
May 29). Muslims often refer 
to the Islamic Nation — the 
idea of the nation state being 
inimical to their beliefs. Let's 
not mince words: Islam, 
rather than Pakistan, Is now a 
nuclear power. How soon win 
It be before tills technology is 
deployed in Islam's other con- 
frontation — against Israel? 

Muslims will argue that 
there is a precedent. The 
Americans have supplied 
Britain with components for 
Trident Why shouldn't Mus- 
lims also help their friends? 


Just imagine Saddam or G&- 
dafy with nuclear weapons. It 
would place Europe within 
range of an Taiamir bomb. 
Suddenly the confrontation 
on the Indian subcontinent 
seems closer to home. 

Peter StocMlL 
Middlesbrough. 


\ A #B3LE wholly opposing 
V V the nuclear weapons 
tests carried out by fadfe and 
Pakistan, we condemn the 
United States government for. 

Leading a programme of 
economic sanctions which 
will hurt the people of India 
and Pakistan rather than 
their governments; 

Imposing sanctions to far- 
ther tiie interests of US busi- 
ness, for example, by blocking 
development of India's com- 
petitive software Industry; 

Intervening in a part of the 
world where earlier US inter- 
ventions have fuelled a 
regional arms race; 

And imposing a lopsided 
global “nuclear disarma- 
ment” policy where five of the 
most powerful nations stai. 
have nuclear weapons. 

We also condemn the gov- 
ernments of India and Paki- 
stan for ignoring the basic 
needs of their people and 
draining scarce resources 
into an arms race; moreover, 
for using the tests to pose as 
anti-imperialist while 
remaining committed to eco- 
nomic policies which serve 
foreign capital. 

We particularly condemn 


India’s BJP-led government 
for ini tiating the nuclear 
arms race in south Asia, and 
whipping up communal feel- 
ing a gains t Tnrlinn M uslims 

Ken Livingstone MP. 

Tony Bonn MP. 

Hilary Rose, 

Professor emerita, University 
of Bradford. 

Dr Gautam Appa, 

London School of Economics. 
Dr Shalini Randeria, 
University of Berlin, 
and 20 others. 


yOO quote President din- 

T ton as saying after the 
Pakistani nuclear tests that 
he could not believe that the 
Indian subcontinent was 
“about to repeat the worst 
mistakes of the 20th century 
when we know it is not neces- 
sary to peace, to security, to 
prosperity . . (On the nu- 
clear precipice, May 29). 

This admission, by the 
leader of the country with the 
largest stockpile of nuclear 
weapons, that they are not 
necessary for a country's se- 
curity, destroys all the rheto- 
ric of the last half century. 
Jim Addington. 

(CND National 
Council member) 

Surbiton, Surrey. 


N ORTH Korea's missHe is 
called the Nodong. What 
does that say about the 
reasons behind the nuclear 
arms race? 

Phil Goddard. 

London. 


Facism remains a burning issue 


is not alone In hiding be- 
hind “legalism, euphemism 
and constitutional niceties" 
(Jonathan Freedland. May 
27). Earlier this month, the 
city council of Nuremberg 
refased the artist Wolfram 
Kastner permission to paint a 
permanent black scorch-mark 
in the Market Square where 
in 1983 the Nuremberg profes- 
sors led their students to burn 
the books of Jewish, pacifist 
and socialist authors. The art- 
ist defied the council and was 
promptly arrested. He is now 


to be the sent the billforthe 
cleaning up operation. 

On the fast national Day 
against Violence and Racism 
in Austria this month, the pro- 
vincial governor of the Tirol 
refused to allow a commemo- 
rative plaque to be erected on 
the former Gestapo headquar- 
ters in InnsbruCk (now one of 
the government's own offices) 
until farther academic 
research has been carried out. 

Even those governments 
which have apologised ac- 
tively continue on a regional 
level to suppress national 


guilt, often to the embarrass- 
ment and dismay of their own 
people. 

Stephen Plaice. 

Brighton. 


with the 
past the UK Government 
should make a final ex gratia 
payment to its surviving 
POWs and change official 
commemoration of the 1939-45 
war into a general remem- 
brance of the victims of racism 
and fascism of all national- 
ities. by so doing showing that 
we as a country want to live In 
the 1990s not the 1940s. 

PJ Hayes. 

London. 
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Finely tuned anti-crime drive 


I HATE to correct one of 
Smallweed’s reports, but his 
assertion that “some railway” 
had piped Delius into trains in 
order to calm the passengers 
was not true. 

We introduced Delius on 
one of the stations of the Tyne 
and Wear Metro — Shiremoor 
— where there was a growing 
problem of youths gathering, 
in order to disperse them (ie 
by playing music which those 


youths would consider ex- 
tremely unattractive). 

After four months of the ex- 
periment, incidents of crime 

at that station, have gone down 
by 26 per cent and we are no w 
extending it — not necessarily 


using the same composer 
though — to three other 
stations shortly. 

Michael J. Parker. 
Director general. Nexus, 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


Slicker cities 


I HOPE other local authori- 
ties will take their cue from 
Hammersmith Council’s at- 
tempt to modernise (Council 
to get first US-style city boss. 
May 26). The dear message 
from the business community 
is that current arrangements 
for involving them in local de- 
cision-making are seen as 
bureaucratic and time-con- 
suming, and the division of 
responsibilities between, and 
exercise of power by, officers 
and members is confusing. 

The Government is likely, 
for political rather than prac- 
tical reasons, to reform the 
business rate to allow local au- 
thorities to charge a supple- 
mentary rate on top of the 
national rate. This makes the 
need for a new commitment by 
local councils to give their dis- 
enfranchised ratepayers — 
the business community a 
real role in local decision- 
making a matter of urgency. 
Simon Sperryn. 

Chief executive, London 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Islam’s image 


C ATHERINE Bennett men- 
tions "Akbar Ahmed, the 
ubiquitous LsLamophobla 
spotter" for praising the 
mercy of the Saudi king 
towards the two British 
nurses convicted of murder 
(Buying the truth. May 23). 

It is unfortunate that, after 
the death of Kalim Siddiqui. 
the media thinks Prof Ahmed 
represents British Muslim 
thinking Like Siddiqui. Prof 
Ahmed represents a reaction- 
ary strand of Islam. Sophisti- 
cated Muslims do not see 
every issue as pro- or anti- 
Islamic. and believe Muslims 
today should not revert to the 
ways of the middle ages. 

Whether these nurses were 
guilty or not and the Saudi 
Judicial system is just or not, 
it Is certain that, bad these 
women been Asian or Afri- 
can, they would by now have 
met the Almighty. 
Mohammed Arif. 

British Afro- Asian Solidarity 
Organisation, 

Loudon. 


Man Who Shot Liberty Valance 
- on black and white film 


U NLIKE Mark Lawson, in 
his attack on contempo- 
rary film-makers who con- 
tinue to have recourse to 
monochrome cinematogra- 
phy (The play-it-again scam, 
GSLMav 28). I cannot claim to 
knowhow Orson Welles would 
have shot bis films today. 

All I know is that he did 
elect to make Chimes At Mid- 
night in black and white in 
1966, when colour was already 
standard. Just as Hitchcock 
made the black-and-white Psy- 
cho in I960, John Ford the 
black-and-white Man Who 
Shot Liberty Valance in 1962, 
and Billy Wilder the black- 
and-white Fortune Cookie in 
1966. In more recent years, di- 
rectors such as Fassbinder, 
Scorsese, Wenders, Jarmusch, 
Truffaut, Straub. Kaurismaki 
and Wong Ear- Wei have fol- 
lowed suit 

It's as ridiculous to insist 
that an artist conform to what- 
ever happen to be the techno- 
logical norms of the day as it is 
to Ignore the feet that beauti- 
fal black-and-white cinema- 
tography is also one of the cin- 
ema’s most potent aesthetic 
parameters. 

Gilbert Adair. 

London. 


It A ONOCHROME film em- 
I V I phasises texture and con- 
trast, and draws attention to 
composition rather than cul- 
tural meaning. It can also 
“neutralise" judgment be- 
cause it takes viewers out of 
the immediate environment; 
with odour, viewers can more 
readily imagine themselves 
within the frame. Contempo- 
rary directors such as Peter 
Greenaway or Lars von Trier 
use both formats in the same 
farm “Refusal to use the pal- 
ette” is a decision to use an- 
other palette. 

Neil Cock burn. 

Stuttgart, Germany. 


IT IS NOT possible in techni- 
I color to appreciate the mar- 
vellous aesthetic qualities of 
Une, form, and tone which can 
be achieved to black and 
white. What would happen to 
film noir? Agreed, aU films are 
not produced In hlack and white 
for aesthetic reasons. Often it 
is, indeed, metaphor, as in 


Schindler’s List, and not espe- 
cially interesting visually . 
Ann Hewlett 
Stowmarketi Suffolk. 


\ A /HAT would we make of a 
V V colour version of Toland's 
Citizen Kane, or Krasker’s 
Third Man, Brief Encounter 
and Odd Man Out? The latest 
technology is not always the 
most appropriate. 

John Ash well 
Eastleigh, Hants . 


QASS NOTES doubts the 
I truth of Burger King's 
claim that the fav o ur ite film of 
those aged 16 to 25 is Gone With 
The Wind (G2, May 27). My 
daughter, aged 14, asked to 
name her favourite films, ~ 
chose Gone With The Wind and 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. 
Asked to explain, she cited the 
glorious technicolour, the 
glamour. Marilyn Monroe and 
Vivien Leigh, and the fact that 
the women in both films 
wielded great power over men. 
Kim Shahabudin. 

Tllehurst, Berks. 


Universal truth 


\ A/E agree with Polly Toyn- 
V V bee (Sheep and Goats, 
May 27) that the Government 
should urgently address the 
needs of today’s pensioners on 
lower incomes, but she is 
being unrealistic in saying 
that “means-testing has to be 
where it's at”. Fifty years of 
meanstesting since the 
National Assistance Act have 
demonstrated the reverse. It is 
costly and complex to admin- 
ister and still fails to reach 
around one in 10 pensioners 
who are missing out on up to 
£L7 billion In unclaimed bene- 
fits. The universal pension, 
far from being allowed to 
“wither", should be the foun- 
dation of retirement income. 
Sally Green gross. 

Director general. 

Age Concern, London. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
s uppl ied- please indude a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters. The Country Diary is on 
page 10. 


India and Pakistan have joined the ranks of nations challenging Western-imposed rules 


Bad boys on the block 



W HAT have Atal Be- 
hari Vajpayee, 
Ryu to Hashimoto, 
Saul Abacha and 
Binyamin Netanyahu got in 
common? Or Nawaz Sharif, 
Slobodan Milosevic and Sad- 


r-hflrir en'of dlsobedi- 
ty are all challenging 
f economic, political , 
Litary principles. 
Western defined, 
e supposed to guide 
called the interna- 
nm unity. Sharif and 
let off their bombs 


even though non-prolifera- 
tion is the centrepiece of in- 
ternational security as under- 
stood by Washington. 
Hashimoto resists pressure 
on Japan to open Its economy 
and spend its way out of 
recession, even though Wash- 
ington and international fi- 
nancial institutions see this 
as a solution to Asia's eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Netanyahu ignores the new 
American peace proposals 
even though Washington 
deems them the only way to 
achieve a settlement in the 
Middle East Abacha. Sad- 
dam, and Milosevic, worse 
men and more familiar de- 
mons, simply go cm their de- 
structive way. The list could 
be extended, with old actors 
like Gadaf? and Burma’s gen- 
erals, and new ones like Lau- 
rent KabDa in the Congo. 

Hardly a week goes by with- 
out the New York Times or 
the Washington Post calling 
for aid to be withdrawn or 
loans postponed to discipline 
one regime or another. Chil- 
dren of disobedience these 
regimes may be, but they do 
not seem to fear the wrath erf 


either the United States or of 
God. The nuclear tests in the 
subcontinent are only the 
most spectacular example of a 
revolt that seems to be 
spreading against the system. 
It may soon to be quicker to 
draw up a list of countries not 
being sanctioned by Washing- 
ton t-fran a list of those which 
are. 

Now, in India and Pakistan, 
we have two more “rogue 
states” to add to the swelling 
ranks of those that have of- 
fended In one degree or an- 
other. It is true that there has 
never been an age when there 
was fall agreement an the 
way the world should be run, 
nor an era when complete 
obedience was the norm, even 
among client states and satel- 
lites. Nor is the present revolt 
in any sense total. Most 
countries rebel only against 
one or two aspects of the sys- 
tem. Like the burglar who 
wants to be free to steal but 
also wants dean streets and 
good schools, countries want 
to get away with their own 
particular offence while leav- 
ing the general order intact 
But the danger is that each 


specific “violation", presented 
as a special case by the perpe- 
trator, erodes what there is of 
system and creates precedents 
for farther disorder. 

This new disorder arises 
partly because the great con- 
flicts of the second half of toe 
century are over, and the dis- 
cipline they imposed has dis- 
sipated. It arises partly be- 
cause of democracy, or the 
deformations of democracy, 
which produce internal pres- 
sures that can outweigh any- 
thing coming from the oat- 
side. And it arises partly from 
the faltering will and less- 
than-clear judgment of the 
countries that mainly define 
the world dispensation, par- 
ticularlythetJS. 

The popularity, the votes 
and the political impetus that 
the nuclear decision could 
provide wens, in India, a lolli- 
pop waiting for politicians to 
reach out and take. That has 
long been true. When minis- 
tore were called to an emer- 
gency cabinet meeting in 
1974, they thought it would be 
about the national railway 
strike or the devaluation or 
the rupee. After Mrs Gandhi 


announced that India had ex- 
ploded a nuclear device, she 
could not be beard for several 
minutes because of the enthu- 
siastic thumping of ministers’ 
fists on the table. But the new 
and more serious decision to 
test specifically military de- 
vices was made at a moment 
in the country’s democratic 
history when a certain bank- 
ruptcy is apparent Congress 
Is in decline, while a strong 
alternative party Of govern- 
ment has failed to emerge. 


I NSTEAD, what has 
emerged Is the old Hindu 
nationalist party, helped 
into office by an assort- 
ment of regional parties 
which agree on little nation- 
ally except staying In power. 
The nuclear bombs were an 
easy way out for them, al- 
though not as easy as they 
had imagined. As the experi- 
enced men in opposition, like 
fader Kumar GuJral, the pre- 
vious prime minister, testify 
that there was no compelling 
consideration of national se- 
curity to justify the nuclear 
decision, the mood in India 
may be shifting. But what has 


been done cannot be undone. 
Meanwhile, Is Pakistan, a 
government which had not 
tested in response would 
probably not have survived. 
The subcontinent has been 
nuclearised by democratic 
politicians interested in votes 
and office, presenting nuclear 
weaponry as a means of 
achieving parity, India with 
China, and Pakistan with 
India. 

Writers like Samuel Hun- 
tingdon have argued that 
there te a general revolt by 
non-western countries which 
want to acquire weapons of 
mass destruction in order 
both to dominate their 
regions and to deter Ameri- 
can or other outside interven- 
tion, Mass destruction 
weapons are their “equalis- 
er” against the West, he says, 
just as nuclear weapons were 
the West’s equaliser in a con- 
flict where the Soviet Union’s 
conventional forces were 
thought, probably wrongly, to 
be greafly superior to those of 
the US and. western Europe. 
While Huntingdon’s thesis 
may correctly gauge the moti- 
vation of some countries, like 


seems applica- 
ble to India and Pakistan Yet 
a repudiation of toTwJJrn 
Shorter was cerSS? 
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Saturday opinion 


The return to the drama of the nuclear age 
concentrates the mind wonderfully 

Sound of the 
interval bell 



B RITISH children dur- 
ing the first eight de- 
cades of this century 
played happily in the 
streets and parks, while 
their parents Worried that 
they would grow up to fight 
or die in a war or a bomb 
explosion. More recently, 
mothers and fathers have 
given little thought to the 
call-up. the black-edged 
telegram from the front, 
the farewell hug in the 
underground shelter or (for 
the last couple of years) the 
car boanb, yet were fright- 
ened to let their otbpring 
walk to the shops. Ton 
might call this shift the bal- 
ance of terror. Fear had 
relocated from politics to 
the personal. 

This week — with Fakir 
stan following India Into 
the nuclear age and finan- 
cial turmoil In Russia — the 
balance of terror perhaps 
began to move again. Dur- 
ing such inierpmtlonaXten- 

sion.the instinctive, selfish 
question — except, per- 
haps, for the highest- 
minded followers of global 
politics — is: how fright- 
ened should I be? But this is 
not an improper concern, 
for it touches fundamen- 
tally on the psychology of 
being a citizen. An age is 
defined by its fears. 

On Wednesday night, l 
heard what was, in two 
senses, a conversation in an 
interval. During the 15 gin- 
and- tonic minutes at a per- 
formance of Michael 
Frayn’s brilliant new play 
Copenhagen — which 
restages a meeting between 
two forefathers of nuclear 
physics, Werner Heisen- 
berg and Nils Bohr — a 
number of spectators were 


The middle-aged 
were confident that 
Armageddon 
was coming 


making complaints along 
the lines oft “fiat Jate fora 
Bomb play. Would have 

made more impact in the 
80s.” Twenty four hours 
later, these half-time 
remarks were contra- 
dicted. We were back in the 
theatre of war. The second 
half of the nuclear age was 
beginning. The old-aged 
and middle-aged in Britain 
are psychologically merited 
by the international anxi- 
eties of their childhood. 

The former dreaded for at 
least five years dying as sol- 
diers or living as Germans. 
The latter were grimly con- 
fident that Armageddon. 

would come through un- 
clear weapons. 

F OR a while after Berlin 

united, the fear of envt- 
ronmental self-de- 
struction seemed likely to 
replace the. Bondi, but 
ozone never captured the 
Imagination m the waythat 
plutonium had. In the past 
10 years, ecolological panic 
has shaded into pre-milien- 
nial tension, but these inse- 
curities, at least in Britain 
and America, have gener- 
ally been domestic rather 
than international: the ^ 
safety of children, the avail- 
ability of jobs. The cer- - 

tainty of extermination has 

been repterod by an as- 
sumption of healthy long 
me. 

Many writers have sug- 
gested that the cold war 


America. That theory can 
now be updated to advance 
the view that the absence of 
a specific threat in the past 

X 0 years has resulted in a 

prevailing malady of com- 
placency and seJ£- 
obsession- • 

In retrospect, the solem- 


nity — and, to modern eyes 
and ears, pomposity — of 
the politics and media of 
the past may be seen as in 
part a reflection of the cur- 
rent or very recent reasons 
to be serious: the daily ex- 
pectation of invasion or 
death. 

Similarly, the frivolity 
and triviality of much mod- 
ern discourse — post-mod- 
ernism, happy -clappy poli- 
tics— is a product of a 
decade in which nothing 
seemed to matter very 
much; in which — in Middle 
America or Modern Britain 
— It was possible to live in a 
cocoon of wealthy security. 

From the 50s to the 80s. 
memories of the second - 
world war and subsequent 
cold war paranoia produced 
terrible consequences in 
xenophobic politics, a vast 
and greedy arms industry 
and a violent and suspi- 
cious popular culture. But 
10 years of post-cold-war 
complacency have pro- 
duced effects which, though 
not yet equivalent, remain 
regrettable. 

Politics became domi- 
nated by the selfishness of 
voters and the crowd-pleas- 
ing theatricality of leaders, 
these movements combin- 
ing to create a democracy in 
which ideas were consid- 
ered tedious and debate an- 
tique. Even wars lost their 
awfulness: in the absence of 
the nuclear stand-off be^ 
tween America and Russia, 
.theGulCwM established im 
'terhationaTconfflcfas safe, 
containable, even enter- 
taining. 1 

I N THIS caltore of low 
stakes, the media felt less 
and less responsibility to 
cover the world in a serious 
way. Serious discussion 
seems to have taken place 
in some news rooms about 
the relative weight to give 
to the Pakistani bomb and 
the nuclear row between 
Ginger Spice and her song- 
sisters. 

It was entirely fitting 
that, the day before the 
Pakistan tests, it was 
revealed that Tony Blair 
had Just recorded an ap- 
pearance on the Des O’Con- 
nor chat show (In which he 
cracked Jokes about bis 
mother-in-law and tbe 
Queen), while Gordon 
Brown was working on a 
television special with, VI - .. • 
rlka Johnsson, intended to 
explain the single Euro- 
pean currency to a general 
audience. - 
Few would want tbe 
return of paranoia and xe- 
nophobia in our dealings 
with tbe world. But a period 
of over-reaction to the 
terrors of the world has 
been followed by a period of 
under-reaction. The chill 
nuclear wind from Islam- 
abad this week might pro- 
vide a useful corrective to 
the 10 -year-long hot aimless 
summer of western politics 
and culture. 

And what is the proper 
level of dread with' which to 
regard the deadly weapons 
of the East? The military 
theorist Lawrence Freed- 
man has cheekily pointed 
out that, logically, (he west 
should welcome Pakistan's 
decision to achieve nuclear 
equality with India. The 
nations are merely emulat- 
ing the balance of terror 
which — we are invited to 
believe —kept the peace in 
the West for 40 years. We 
oughttobelieve that there 
is now no risk of war at all. 
Yet, oddly, the greatest sup- 
porters of the balance-of- 
terror argument — the 
western military and 


unlikely to take, this line 
and win push for greater 
expenditure. . 

For the citizen, the most 
likely result will be low- 
level paranoia — for the 
weapons are aot yet aimed 

directly at ns —and per- . 

haps a revival of environ- 
mental concerns. The most 
bene ficial outcome would 


be a general psychological 
adjustment: a restored 
sense of why politics and 
the rest of the world matter. 

The old cry of the cold war 
demagogue was: “It’s later . 

than you think!" It wasn't 
But this week’s news alerts 
us that we may also have 
misread foe clock face, ex- 


liness of the hour. The in- 
terval is over and it’s, back 
to the drama. 



Trailer trash 



C OMING up later in the 
Guardian — in thB Sat- 
urday section, we pro- 
file Lord Winston. How does 
he combine his two lives, as 
fertility expert and globe-trot- 
ting television presenter? 
Looking ahead to the bottom 
of this page, Matthew Engel— 
sometimes comical, some- 


times poignant, always unpre- 
dictable! — talks computers, 
while over, bn. the magazine^ 


Linda Grant writes movingly 
about her mother.. -T 
In this column, in the next 
tew paragraphs well be look- 
ing at Radio 4 and the state of 
the Today programme. Has 
Boyle gone too far with his 
changes, or are the complain- 
ers just a load of barmy old 
women? Why is Radio 4 punc- 
tuated with trailers for itself 
— “From our Own Correspon- 
dent... sometimes poignant, 
sometimes funny, always rele- 
vant ..." — most irritatingly, 
in the case of the Today pro- 
gramme, with trailers for im- 
pending items within the 
same programme: "Coming 
up in the next half hour, the 
families of CJD victims... 
Why so many bees are swarm- 
ing these days . . Has 
research shown that Today 


listeners restlessly switch off 
if the news is insufficiently 
diverting?- If so, perhaps - It’s 
time to introduce musical in- 
terludes, to move things along 
on dull days. 

But James Boyle, the Con- 
troller of Radio 4, says the 
trailers are in our heads. Lis- 
teners have dreamed these in- 
terruptions, Just as they have 
Imagined any fruits in the 
schedule he introduced two 
months ago. His critics, Boyle 
told one interviewer, are 
"writing about themselves". 
On Feedback, a forum for 
complaints rather than con- 
gratulations, letters h ad been 
running nine to one against 
his innovations. One listener 
complained of a “dulling" — 
not dumbing — down. "Abso- 
lute rubbish," Boyle res- 
ponded, when this was put to 
him. Why, only the other day 
tbe Today programme had 


learnedly discussed Machia- 
veilL Besides, he said, a 
recent survey of listeners had 
shown that 46 per cent 
“broadly like” his changes. 

Certainly, even Feedback 
listeners have not responded 
to the new schedule with the 
ccuxtfUego that has previously 
streamed down an unsatisfac- 
tory programmes, such as the 
legendary Anderson Country. 
This may be because many of 
Boyle's changes were both 
careful and extensive, not of a 
kind to invite instant condem- 
nation or derision. Worth- 
while programmes were 
moved, rather than dumped. 
Many of the programmes he 
trashed, deserved it. None of 
the many new ones sounded 
dreadfhl — ■ or not until you 
actually heard them. 

Now the direction of Boyle's 
changes is clearer. The price 
to be paid for popularity is 


The demon king of communication is re-writing English with his secret weapon 


Squiggles 



O WHO is the real demon 
1b it Bi U Gates or 
i? The 

squiggle provide' ’'the vital 
due. 

Journalists are always. 'in- 
dined to plump ter 
His staff have to attend places 
like Wapping. which has foe. 
atmosphere a medium-secu- 


rity prison without tbe conso- 
lation provided by a ready sup- 
ply of drugs. IBs papers and TV 
channels are at worst softly 


pornographic, at best soulless 
mechanical. He holds 


and 


gov- 


ernments in thralL 

Gates, in comparison, seems 
inoffensive. The Clinton 
Administr ation has dared to 
take him kxl And a joker in 
Belgium actually landed a cus- 
tard pie -on him. It is impossi- 
ble to ftnpg frie flute happening 
Tn pe rtain crucial 
sever, Gates hag 
reached areas Rupert never 
has. This column is in his 
thrall too. 

I win explain (aware as I do 
so foat u My New Computer'’ is 
undoubtedly tbe. third Most 
Boring Subject for a newspaper 
column, behind anly“Tbe Day 


to understand foe power that 
lurks behind Gates'^ innocent 
features: power or which the 
man himself is perhaps only 
dimly aware, and covering 
areas that cannot interest htm. 

Scott MtiNgaly, foe head of 
Son Microsystems, fold a US 
■ Sena te bearing in March that 
Microsoft is trying to control 
“foe written and spoken lan- 
guage of tbe digital age”. Hie 
said: “The only thing that Td 
rather own than. Windows is 
English, because then I could 
char ge you $249 for the right to 
speak tt, and I could Charge you 
an upgrade fee when I add new 
letters.” 

But, In a subtle and unex- 
pected way, tbe man trim con- 
trols foe software IS starting to 
control English. Whei you buy 
a new PC these days, it cones 
with vast numbers of in-bnUt 
features, provided by foe Gates 
company, Microsoft There Is, 
for instance, the card game 
Free Cefl. a clever and addic- 
tive version of patience that 
has become a secret cult In 
any office, on any train or 
plane, a large number of the 
eamesttooktag people staring 
at screens are in tori playing 


I suspect tt is causing more lost 

n ffiTf - b narra than fln. 

- But more significant is 
Word 97, foe latest word-pro- 
cessing s y s te m, or what was 
foe latest wordprocesatng sys- 
tem a few weeks ago, which 
jnf lTH feq among its many gad- 
gets a spelling -and. grammar 
check that operates ter under- 
lining words ft dislikes with a 


The Builders Came”, . along 
with “What Happened, at 


caxiy when you get a 
new computer that you begin 


Now, as any te&fe ^ 
you. this Is not compulsory. 
You can switefc the check off 
Few people dcr. it is very ttsefol 
If you are in the habit cf typing 
the word “almsot” every time 
you want to say “almost”, it is 
extremely helpful to have a 


machine that warns you. ft you 
want, it win change tbe word 
a utomatically . This ray* nms** 
terrible trouble if you have to 
wr ite to that nice couple you 
met on holiday: § 3 §mg, and 
gggsL Atepk none of whose 
names me computer wifi, recog- 
nise 

I edit WIsden Cricketers’, 
^torarack, which .has been 
sped mat’ way since 1864. Not 
according to Word 97. Someone 
in Gates’s office has decided 
almanac is correct Tbe book is 
re gularly mentioned in news- 
papers; half the time how it is 
spelt foe Gates way ra&er than 
ours. Theoretically, the 
machine is programmed to 
reject Americanisms: in foe 
UK version, and get 
foe squiggle, not colour and 
labour. 

Theoretically, you can cub- 

It was lucky 
William 
Faulkner 
never wrote 
on a word 
processor 

tcmise it to your heart’s con- 
tent But it works insidiously, 
accepting some names, reject- 
ing otto's. Gates is OK. but 
Murdoch is not (Funny, that). 
NaturaQy, bis Silicon Valley 

isn’t Paisley is 
i’L Kate Moss, 
no. 
least 

it company. 

right You can simply 
ignore the computer or re-fettle 
it But there is a more 
problem. No, sizeable. I was 
always taught that where there 



are two alternative ways of 
spelling, it’s better to use foe 
shorter version: you can save 
trees. Bat when a computer is 
instructing you to the contrary 
you have to be very strong- 
minded to stand up to it At foe 
very least, tt should be a matter 
of jyjteuejnj. Judgement actu- 
ly. An am 


ally. An anonymous 
Nazi at Microsoft has 
And his or her influence 

rmrrvmgp 

Gfltaga is also out Only tbe 
new-fangled usage — Gates' — 
passes muster. The computer 
also checks grammar. Very 
kind'cf it But not everything 
in grammar con sti tu te s an 
Iron rule. I like semj-colons; 
foe Nazi doesn't He doesn’t 
even think “gemi-colons" 
should be hyphenated. 

He has iron rules for sal- 
ience construction. Short sen- 
tences without verbs, the sort 
fevoured by AJP Taylor or 
Lord Doming, are cut Long 
sentences are even worse. It 
was lucky William Faulkner 
never wrote on a word prates- 
sor. The second sentence cf The 
gets a squiggle 
long before it 
reaches foe halfway point 

I used to have confidence in 
my • own 
whether or not anyone t 
Now I have an anonymous 
inspector, instructing me from 
tbe screen It is unsettling, and 
Rupert ManJ«h has never 
readied this mr mio my brain. 

THE SPELlrCHECK is now off- 
duty. This week’s list compris- 
es potatoes from foe 1996 seed 
catalogues. They always sound 
to me like the runners in a five- 
fariong handicap at KSempton 
Park. Belle de Fraaienay; Linzer 

Dehkatess; Mnrf nna; Duuluce; 

Marls Bard; Maris Piper, 
Pentiaad Javelin; Arran 
Consul; EdteH Blue and 

BaHydoon. 


On Radio 4 
whimsy is 
substituted for 
reality, and the 
politicians 
have become 
sinisterly silent 


irrelevance. Increasingly, 
whimsy is substituted for 
reality, conversation replaces 
argument Much of this is per- 
fectly enjoyable — you can see 
why many people “broadly 
like" — but it is also eminent- 
ly missable. Looking back, 
this retreat from topicality 
was dearly signalled by the 


shunting cf Yesterday In Par- 
liament and The Week In 
Westminster to places where 
many listeners would never 
pursue them long wave and 
Thursday evenings. At the 
time, only politicians pro- 
tested, and were naturally 

accused of pomposity and self- 

interest 

It was hard, in the begin- 
ning, to imagine feeling nos- 
talgic about Call Robin Lustig, 
or tiie Moral Maze. Now that 
they have gone, replaced by 
the sickly probings of The 
Choice, and tbe ineffable silli- 
ness of Tbe Candidate, one 
recognises that they did, at 
least, respond to live issues 
and events, and even, on occa- 
sion, influenced public de- 
bate Now, all that is left to the 
Today programme. 

OYLE’S decision to ex- 
tend Today sounded 
high-minded, but has 
proved to be the reverse: early 
risers get a numbing dose of 
business news; slugabeds are 
punished with protracted 
blithering about wacky arts 
events, and with woodenly 
confected “debates". 

Leaving aside the jocular 
trails and pleas tor listener 
participation, the middle part 
of the Today programme 
retains its intelligence. If the 
programme is flabby, com- 
pared with its glory days at 
the end of the last administra- 
tion, this is a measure of New 
Labour’s determination not to 
account for itself. As Norma 
Desmond said, more or less. 
Today is big. It's the politi- 
cians that got smaller. To be 
precise, they got Invisible. 
Last week Tony Blair was 
asked to justify his position 
on Japan. He refused — pre- 
ferring to contribute a column 
to foe Sun. No one else would 
substitute for him. Nor would 
anyone one from the Govern- 
ment agree to discuss the 
minimum wage. Nor would 

Chris Smith come on and ex- 
plain what on earth is happen- 
ing at the Arts Council In- 
stead, he wrote a column for 
this newspaper, protesting 
that the "arts are for every- 
one". Unlike their minister. 
More bravely, Frank Dobson 
went on air to explain when a 
hospital closure is not a hospi- 
tal closure — but only on 
condition that he would not 
free a Tory critic. Robin Cook 
graciously consented to tell 
Pakistan and India that they . 
ought to try and get along — 
but was not nobbled on any 
domestic issues. As James 
Naughtie said last week, “The 
manipulation can be sinis- 
ter." 

In the circumstances. Radio 
4’s sidelined political cover- 
age is disastrous. When Today 
was dominated by political 
jousting, features came as a 
relief. Now ministers refuse to 
show up, and the presenters 
are required to solicit e-mails. 

It may be Blair’s fruit not 
Boyle’s, but tbe programme Is 
enfeebled. What use is a de- 
bate on MachiavelLi if you 
can’t expose the real thing? 
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10 OBITUARIES 


Barry Goldwater 


Loser 
who won 
at Iasi 


T HE parados of the 
long political career 
of Senator Barry 
Goldwater, who has 
died aged 89, was 
that, having suffered one of 
the most humiliating defeats 
of any pres idential candida te 
in US history, be probably did 
more than anyone to ensure 
that Republicans controlled 
the White House for most of 
the following 28 years. 

When, two years after tak- 
ing office in 1992, President 
Clinton faced the first Repub- 
lican-controlled Congress in 
40 years, it completed a pro- 
cess the senator from Arizona 
had started nearly three de- 
cades earlier. Goldwater* s 
lasting achievement was to 
transform the Republicans 
from a party controlled by a 
wealthy Eastern liberal estab- 
lishment into a radical con- 
servative movement which 
spread its geographical ap- 
peal more widely and its polit- 
ical message more deeply Into 
America’s social structure. 

He was a more complex 
character than his im- 
promptu often wild, political 
comments conveyed. He came 
from an American political 
tradition which has no pre- 
cise parallel in Europe, the 
rigidly constitutional maver- 
ick with a Jeffersonian belief 
that the least government Is 
the best government. 

In his final years, he out- 
raged his traditional constitu- 
ency by campaigning strongly 
for homosexual rights, argu- 
ing there was no constitu- 
tional basis tO rffanriftiingfiA 

against citizens doing no 
barm to anyone else. He also 
became a fierce critic of the 
encroachment of Fundamen- 
talist Christian organisations 
into politics. "If they make a 
religious organisation out of 
the Republican Party/' he 
said, "you can kiss politics 
goodbye.” 

Barry Morris Goldwater 
was bom into a family which 
fled Tsarist oppression in 
Poland in the early years of 
the 19th century. His ances- 
tors were Jews called Gold- 
wasser who anglicised their 
name and adopted Christian- 
ity. They opened a saloon bar 
for California gold rush min- 
ers, but soon realised they 
could make far greater profits 
by combining it with a 
brothel. When the gold rush 
collapsed they opened a gen- 
eral store in Arizona. 

The area was still only a 
territory when Goldwater 
was bom, and his unde was a 
leading member of the consti- 
tutional convention that pre- 
ceded statehood in 1910. 

Arizona’s initial applica- 
tion for statehood was 
rejected by the US Senate, 
because its constitution 
allowed judges to be sacked 
by popular vote. Only when 
this had been removed was 
statehood granted. Within 
days of its admission, Arizona 
passed a constitutional 
amendment which reinserted 
the offending clause — and 
obstinately reaffirmed the 
American Founding Fathers' 
belief that each state had the 


right to determine its own 

governance. 

After doing poorly at the 
local high school in Phoenix, 
young Barry was sent to the 
Staunton Military Acad emy 
in Virginia, giving him a life- 
long absorption in military 
affai rs (his only major legisla- 
tive achievement was the cre- 
ation of a nnifiwi Defence De- 
partment). He graduated as 
the outstanding cadet erf his 
year and seemed destined for 
a military career until his 
father’s sudden ttoath in 1929 
obliged hfm to take his nla«« 
in the family fir m . 

This was at the start of the 
Depression and Gddwater’s 
experiences over this period 
had a profound influence on 
his later political beliefe He 
argued t ba* the company ~HhH 
only survived through rigid 
financial discipline. 

"We cut the inventory, 
skimped on advertising, 
switched off lights to save 
electricity, and reduced deliv- 
eries. Eve r yone in the store 
took a cut in pay, including 
me, and we didn't flre any- 
body. We never sued anyone 
to collect an overdue bill and 
we never missed a payroll. ” 
This was translated into his 
recipe for a national eco- 
nomic policy. "When Individ- 
uals or companies go broke,” 
he said, "creditors seize avail- 
able assets, liquidate thwm, 
and then take their loss. Gov- 
ernments don’t go broke, they 
just print more money.” 

Less well known was his 
enlightened record as an em- 
ployer. Before the second 
world war, and well before it 
was common «imnwn*<gi cur- 
rency, he introduced health 
insurance for his employees, 
brought in a profit-sharing 


Barry Goldwater tough forerunner of a new generation of middle and working class conservative activists 


demy, Goldwater decided to 
campaign for file seat held by 
the Democratic majority 
leader in the US Senate. Er- 
nest McFarland, one of the 
most influential politicians in 
file country. It seemed a quix- 
otic venture but. by attarfang 
high taxation, waste, ami cor- 
ruption in the Federal gov- 
ernment, he unseated his op- 
ponent by 7,000 votes. 

In Washington he was soon 
involved in controversy, 
emerging as a strong sup- 



Branded a fascist, 
racist, warmonger, 
nuclear madman, a 
candidate who 
couldn’t win — and 
that was by his own 
party members . 


scheme, and was the first Ari- 
zona shopkeeper to hire black 
sales staff. 

He had learned to fly in his 
spare time, but had been 
rejected by the air force be- 
cause of poor sight When the 
war came to America in 1941 
he was assigned to ferrying 
new aircraft across the Atlan- 
tic and eventually became a 
major-general In the Air 
Force Reserve. By the time Ill- 
health and age grounded him, 
he claimed to have flown 165 
different types of aircraft 

His interest in politics de- 
veloped when he returned to 
civilian life, beginning with 
his election to the Phoenix 
City Council shortly after the 
war. In 1952, the year that 
Eisenhower ran for the presi- 


porter of Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy's virulent campaign 
against Communists. Gold- 
water was one of the small 
number who- voted against 
the Senate censure which led 
to McCarthy's downfall He 
also became increasingly crit- 
ical of the Elsenhower admin- 
istration, opposing with in- 
creasing venom its record of 
deficit spending. 

His disillusionment with 
the leadership of his own 
party was crystallised at the 
I960 convention in Chicago. 
The obvious front runner as 
Republican presidential can- 
didate was Eisenhower’s vice 
president Richard Nixon. 
The only contentious issues 
were the platform on which 
he would fight and whom he 


! would pick as running 
mate. 

Both erupted when Nixon 
did a deal with Governor Nel- 
son Rockefeller, a liberal pa- 
trician who embodied every- 
thing the party's right-wing 
detested most Opposition to 
Nixon began to coalesce 
around Goldwater and there 
were moves to nominate him 
as the alternative candidate. 
Though they petered out, they 
established ht«w as the stan- 
dard bearer of the party's con- 
servative wing. When Nixon 
and his liberal vice-presiden- 
tial candidate Henry Cabot 
Lodge narrowly lost to John 
Kennedy, the Republican field 
was wide open for Goldwater. 

The 1964 Republican con- 
vention in San Francisco 
overwhelmingly nominated 
him on file first ballot But 
fiie conve nti on had also wit- 
nessed a ferocious counter- 
attack by thp liberal wing of 
the party against what it 
termed the "crazies”. As 
Goldwater himself com- 
mented afterwards: "By the 
time the convention opened. I 
had been branded as a fascist 
a racist a trigger-happy war- 
monger, a nuclear madman, 
and a candidate who couldn’t 
win” — and that was by his 
own party members. 

He had already caused con- 
siderable alarm at home and 
abroad with comments about 
America's capacity "to fire a 
nuclear missile into the men’s 
room of the Kremlin”. This 
was now compounded by his 
acceptance speech, in which 
he told delegates that “ex- 
tremism in the defence of lib- 
erty is no vice and modera- 
tion in the pursuit of justice 
is no virtue”. 

This was subsequently seen 
as the single most important 
factor in convincing voters he 
should never have his finger 
on the nuclear button. (No 


one apparently realised that 
it was a straight quotation 
from Cicero’s sterling defence 
of republican legitimacy.) 

In spite of his crushing de- 
feat by Lyndon Johnson, who 
won 486 electoral votes to 
Gold water’s 52, Goldwater 
achieved a political break- 
through that no RgpnhHrnn 
had manag ed since the Civil 
War. He won outright in five 
southern states and took the 
majority of the white votes in 
five others. Nothing like that 
bad been seen in the region 
since a Republican president 
decided to fight the secession- 
ist states in 1861. 

I N narrower party terms, 
he bad sparked off a new 
generation of activists 
who, repudiating most 
of the- things repre- 
sented by the New Deal and 
Johnson's Great Society, 
began to spread the gospel of 
military preparedness, small 
government, lower taxation, 
and self-reliance. 

Just as the election cam- 
paign had given the party a 
strong foothold in the previ- 
ously Democrat fastnesses of 
the south and west, so the 
new radicalism pulled In dls- 
tled social groups who 
t the Rooseveltian welfare 
state had been built at their 
expense. The Republicans 
changed from being the party 
of the privileged to the party 
of the put-upon — Nixon’s 
famous silent minority. 

When Nixon gained the 
White House in 1968 by a 
narrow margin over Hubert 
Humphrey, Goldwater was re- 
elected to the Senate seat he 
bad vacated during bis presi- 
dential run. That election 
showed voters responding 
more widely to the new-style 
Republicans. The party 
gained 16 seats in the Senate, 
17 in the House of Representa- 


tives. and achieved more 
state governorships than in 
the previous 48 years. 

During the Watergate scan- 
dal of 1973, Goldwater was 
one of file trusted party riders 
sent to tell Nixon he must go. 
That crisis temporarily dis- 
torted the wider picture, 
which showed that the post- 
Gold water Republican party 
only lost its hold on the White 
House for eight years between 
2968 and 1996. 

And in both 1976 and 1992 it 
had been touch ami go for the 
Democrats. Jimmy Carter 
scraped home in file after- 
math of Watergate and Presi- 
dent Clinton won by only five 
per cent of the popular vote, 
with a third party candidate 
taking 19 per cent of what 
might otherwise have been 
Republican ballots. Over the 
same period the Republicans 
first gained control erf the Sen- 
ate and then erf Congress. 

Goldwater, whose health 
had begun to deteriorate, 
retired from the Senate in 
1987. His wife Peggy died 
shortly afterwards, after 52 
years of marriage and four 
chil d r en. In 2991 be married a 
nurse. 30 years his junior, 
who had been attending him. 

Though he was an instinc- 
tive rather Qian a cerebral 
politician, be homed in with 
great perception on Ameri- 
cans’ widespread disillusion- 
ment with what their govern- 
ment had been able to deliver. 
His message, like that of 
many who came after him, 
was often simplistic, at times 
nonsensical But he shifted 
his country’s politics at least 
as much as Roosevelt had 
done in an earlier generation. 
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pace to Faith 

Sound of the 
spirit speaking 
in tongues 


P 23JTECOST marks the 
couungqftheHoly 
Spirit. Afrigbfened 
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Acts, begins his work by de- 

^bSespiritsetti^on 

dl y i piPR like tongues of Ore- 
The disciples besom® 

apostles, sealed by the spirit. 

The use of the word 

“tongues” is important, for 
the book of Acts provides a 
narrative link. From tongues 
of fire, we move to speaking in 
tnpg nes. According to Luke, 
the disciples are able to stand 
before a vast, cosmopolitan 
crowd, and address each per- 
son to their own language. 
Suddenly, the apostles be- 
come multi-lingual in Latin 
and Greek and more. 

y.itee me, you may have 
pro blems with the story , as 
well as the phenomenon of 
speaking in tongues. You are 
not alone. Although Pentecos- 
talism and Revivalism claim 
to practise the art. speaking in 
tongues requires careful 
explication- . . , * 

The account In the book of 
Acts need not be read literally 
In the Old Testament the 
story of the Tower at Shinar 
how all nations once 
spoke with one voice. But then 
people got ideas above their 
station and decided to build a 
tower to heaven to get on 
God’s level. God, who liked his 
privacy and primacy, sowed 
dissension among the builders 
by inventing new languages 
that- hampered the construc- 
tion. Rhinar became Babel, 
from which we derive the 
word babble. Not for the last 
time, an ambitious building 
project was scuppered 
through poor communication. 

The account in Acts is prob- 
ably an attempt to redeem this 
fable. The message is this. In 
the church — a construction of 
the spirit — all languages are 
recognised and spoken. 

The spirit is universal, not 
local: the gospel is for all 
people. So, the first act of the 
spirit is to reverse the tragedy 
ofBabri: God now speaks to 
everyone, and the church be- 
comes a global lingua. The 
language is that of the spirit 
It is important not to take 
the account in Acts too liter- 
ally. When early Pentecostal 
missionaries thought they had 
received the gift of tongues, 
they often assumed they were 
beginning to speak a new lan- 
guage that would enable them 
to prearii the gospel all over 
the globe. At the end of the 
century, sober scholarship 
and reflection has drawn back 
from this. 

On the matter of complete 
languages being spoken by 
'Pie who have never 
med them. Pentecostal 
scholars agree that there is no 
hard evidence of anyone mi- 
raculously receiving Arabic, 
French or Spanish directly 
from the spirit Academics in 
the field of consciousness 
studies also point out that you 
could not confidently speak a 
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whatever these tsogue*"* 

they do not add up to alan- 

Itata utterance, a kind 
"sound salad” ftfii 
and meaning, but with no vo- 
cabulary, grammar or any- 
thing rise that could enabled 
Site translated. It is the artic- 
ulation of the unutterable. 

A teacher of mine who 
specialised in primal religion 
and spoke the language of the 
Uo c+nriiori would some- 



Hpiea ***** 

visiting charismatic 
churches. When the time 
came to prophesy, he would 

often chip in and speak one of 

the languages he kne w so welL 
Congregations were invari- 
ably impressed, and without 
fan his words were usually in- 
terpreted by someone ‘Ted by 
the spirit” — as a prophecy for 
the church, or a word of en- 
couragement But what he 
was actually repeating was a 
recipe for a type of corn por- 
ridge made with goat stock. 

I N spite of these reserva- 
tions, I still think there is a 
place for tongues. When 
young, I tended to dabble In 
the babble, and can testify to 
the cathartic effect of speaking 
in tongues. It can also be 
therapeutic, allowing regres- 
sion to a child-like bumble: 
although authentic, it is not 
intelligible communication. 

r.ike a conversion experi- 
ence. acquiring the gift can be 
a rite of passage, and ft stm 
has its place to prayer and 
meditation. But whatever the 
gift is, I am clear that it is not a 
language. It is a different 
order of experience. 

The phenomenon points for- 
ward to an age when words 
will no longer be enough to 
express praise of God, where a 
non -ordered (not disordered), 
composed, yet Innovative 
sound can truly express the 
heart In this sense, speaking 
in tongues is actually the es- 
tranged step-child of liberal - 
theology. It connect s wi t h the 
romantic roots ofliberalism, 
and puts experience back into 
the centre of religion, displac- 
ing dry dogma. 

It can also set the soul 
alight so that the tongues 
themselves become mystical 
vehicles that produce har- 
mony, unity and creativity, as 
individuals melt into the 
warmth of the spirit and the 
blaze of an age to come. 

Tongues of flre. flickering 
to the Babel of modernity, 
making sounds of significance 
to a world where mere words 
are losing their power. 


Dr Martyn Percy is director of 
Lincoln Theological Institute, 
Sheffield University, which is 
hosting a conference today on 
Christian Fundamentalism 
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Barry Morris Goldwater, politi- 
cian, bom January 1. 1909: died 
May 29, 1996 


Read 


Letter 


Karl Heath writes: The Marx- 
ism of Peter Brearey (obitu- 
ary, May 26 ) was not party- 
line, but derived from reading 
Marx and Engels, something 
the vulgar critics of Marxism 
neglect to do. 

It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that Peter’s Marxism 
leaned towards anarchism. 
The classical Marxists were 
totally opposed to the state. 
Their quarrel with the anar- 
chists was about timing. “The 
withering away of the state” 
would occur during a transi- 
tion period which Mars un- 
wisely called “the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. ’’ 
Stalinists perverted this into 
the dictatorship of the party. 
Peter Brearey believed in the 
“withering away.” 

He was an old-fashioned 
rationalist and radical. He de- 
tested modem politics and de- 
spised Blairite froth, spto-doc- 
tortog-and cloned MPs and 
betrayal of principles. I share 
Peter’s doubts about the milk- 
and-water term “humanism.” 
He and I called ourselves 
atheists. 


A Country Diary 


MACHYNLLETH: In a 
steeply tilted oakwood not far 
from here, as May turns to 
June, a rare orchid shyly ap- 
pears. A mere half-dozen 
spikes are its usual annual 
output, with a few other 
plants producing leaves only, 
a promise for the following 
year. 

But in good seasons, as this 
year, there may be a score of 
so of blooms. This treasure, 
which I have always called 
the sward-leaved helleborine 
but which now seems to be 
more often knows as the nar- 
row-leaved helleborine, is erf 
great beauty when freshly 
opened, but is so sadly eva- 
nescent that its pure white 
petals are turning brown in 
only two or three days. 

What makes the hellebor- 
ine so rare I have no means of 
toning , but I can say that 
besides its normal range of 
between about six and 20 
blooms per year it can at rare 
intervals produce a real out- 
burst One year I found it 
flowering abundantly an the 
roadside at the bottom of the 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


LY, the Tesco stacker, 
lose story was told on Page 
G2, May 28, works in the 
re three evenings a week 
m 7 to 11 — not from 7pm 
11am. 

OUR description of the 
rota MR2 involved to a 
ish. Page 4. May 28, we said 
ended as "a aft by 10ft 
be”. A cube [Oxford 
dish Dictionary) is “a 
id contained by six equal 
.ares''. We also said that 


the driver who escaped from 
the wreck was taken to Queen 
Alexander hospital in Ports- 
mouth. The correct name of 
the hospital is Queen 
Alexandra. 

IN OUR television review. G2 
Page 19, May 28. we made 
several erroneous references 
to the presenter of the BBG1 
series. The Human Body, as 
Professor Robert Wilson. He 
is Professor Robert Winston, 
or Professor Lord Winston, a 


wood, where it bad also 

spiffed over on to the railway 
bank below, a beautiful and 
astonishing sight l don’t ex- 
pect ever to see again. 

It reminded me of another 
rarity, the T intern splurge, in 
the Wye valley, a similarly 
shy woodlander which has 
sporadic outbursts of abun- 
dance, catching the eye of 
passing motorists by its 
crowds of bright yellow 
flowers. 

I do not propose to give 
guidance to the location of 
our rare helleborine. 1 am 
fully aware that there is no 
shortage of vandals happy to 
dig up rare plants just for the 
hell of it, if for no other 
reason. Now that we have 
reached the unbelievable mo- 
ment in our glorious history 
when even the common blue- 
bell has joined the list of en- 
dangered Species, what guar- 
antee is there that seme of 
our much rarer plants will 
not go the way of the lady's 
slipper orchid in the north of 
England? 

WILLIAM CONDRY 


profile of whom appears to 
our Saturday section today. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers' editor 
by telephoning 0171 239 9589 
between Horn and 5pm, Man - 
day to Friday. Surface mail to 
Readers' Editor, The Guard- 
ian, 119, Farringdon Road, 
London EC1R 3ER. 

Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail : 
readaiSguardianxD.uk 


Weekend Birthdays 



If only Terry Waite, 59 
tomorrow, had been operat- 
ing in an age of religious 

legend, say the 17th century, 
when no film dips and sound- 
bites, foil of contradictions, 
were filed to the vaults; 
where only an outline of his 
life's actions, with few fleshy 
details, had survived. He 
makes a great figure for a 
woodcut Illustration; giant- 
tall and wide, a Grenadier 
Guard until they discovered 
that his painful allergies were 
caused by the khaki dye of hi s 
uniform; then a sergeant-ma- 
jorish Church Army man, big 
at dodgy times in troubled 
places in Africa, amiably 
knowledgable around the Is- 
lamic shores of the Med (he 
once, white negotiating hos- 
tage release in a Libyan teat, 
gave Colonel Gaddafy a 
Christmas present of a book 
about Aristotle and the 
Arabs). His Beirut captivity 
seems like engrav ing s in a 
devotional work: chained to 
that radiator, revisiting to his 
soul evensong In the corru- 
gated-iron-chapel of his 
country childhood ("Lord 


now lettest thou thy servant 
depart to peace”) until the 
day bis captors opened a win- 
dow and he heard a bird sing. 
Pure John Bunyan. 

Today's birthdays 
Ray Cooney, actor, author, 
producer, 66; Harry Enfield, 
writer, actor and comedian, 
37; Andrew Farrell, rugby 
league player, 23: Christo- 
pher Haskins, chairman. 
Northern Foods. 61; Richard 
Hannon, racehorse trainer, 
53; Tim Llewellyn, director, 
Henry Moore Foundation, 51; 
Richard Mather, architect, 
61; Colin Myler, editor, Sun- 
day Mirror, 46; Lord Richard 
QC, Leader of the Lords. 66; 
Brace Roberts, cricketer, 32; 
Helen Sherman, chemist 
and Britain's first astronaut 
35; Agnes Varda, film writer 
and director, 70; Tim Water- 
stone, bookseller, 59; Phillip 
Whitehead, chairman. Con- 
sumers* Association, 61; Bob 
Willis, cricketer, 49. 

To morrow’s other birthdays: 
Bob Bluscard, Labour MP. 48; 
Sir John Hnwiri, vice-chan- 
cellor, Open University, 56; 
Judge Linda Davies, 53; An- 
drea de Cesarls, racing 
driver, 39; Ben de List fash- 
ion designer, 43; Clint 
Eastwood , actor. 68; Andrew 
Grlma, jeweller, 77; Diane 
Langton , actress, singer, 55; 
David Marcou, violinist for- 
mer chairman, the LPO, 54; 
Debbie Moore, founder. 
Pineapple Dance Studios, 52; 
Mary O'Rourke, deputy 
leader, Fianna Fail, 62; John 
Prescott MP, deputy prime 
minister, 60; Prince Rainier 
HI of Monaco, 75; Brooke 
Shields, actress. 33; Peter 
Winterbottom, England 
rugby international, 33. 
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Turmoil in Asia and Russia 


* Too late to re-bottle globalisation genie 


Read 


the 


late®* 


u$ K*0 


pH 



Alex B rummer 


T HE new world order 
trumpeted by George 
Bush at the start of 
the 1990s — as global 
capitalism and the 
forces of democracy marched 
on triumphantly — is looking 
extremely fragile. 

The emerging markets, 
from Indonesia to Russia, 
which have recently soaked 
up so much private capital — 
including $250 billion in 1996 
alone — are learning the 


hard way that international 
capitalism's agenda is not al- 
ways friendly to crony 
economics. , 

Japan, which in the post- 
war^ era has been held up as 
the model for a manufactur- 
ing economy, now shows 
signs of coming apart at the 
seams. On the subcontinent, 
India and Pakistan seem 
more concerned about dis- 
plays of economic virility 
than attending to their 
people's economic well-being. 
The first cracks In the Hong 
Kong economy in more than 
10 years will set off the sirens 

in BeJjing. 

None of this has seemed too 
bothersome to the West — 
with the notable exception erf 
a nu clear mistake — because 
of its own prosperity. 

The information age has 
brought to America the pro- 
ductivity advances and In- 
creases in output and stan- 
dards of living economic 


gurus such as Lester Thurow 
and Robert Reich demanded. 

In mainland Europe, now 
the strains of heaving bud* 

gets into the tightly -drawn 

corset of European monetary 
union are over, growth has 
reappeared. Britain seems to 
have found much erf the dyna- 
mism that has been lacking 
in firumgiai services, the cre- 
ative industries, pharmaceu- 
ticals and software. The fall 
in traditional measures of 
unemployment have restored 
a feeling of well-being. 

But far how long? The can- 
sequences erf global capital- 
ism are not Just its fickleness 
but the speedier mechanisms 
for spreading contagion. The 
easy target tor critics like 
Malaysian Prime Minister, 
Dr Mahathir, is a trader like 
George Soros. But what the 
United States Treasury Sec- 
retary, Robert Rubin, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund 
and others do understand is 


that it spreads far beyond. 

The very action demanded 
by western stock markets — 
that banks protect them- 
selves from 1982 Latin Ameri- 
can-style losses — deepens 
the crisis in the emerging 
markets as the banks act to 
protect their shareholders’ 


with household insecurity, 
had increased. 

In the wake of the events 
since last summer, those 
problems have worsened, 
with the result that the 
World Bank has moved into 
the region to deal with the 
social consequences of the 


isation and cultural shifts for 
a way forward from the cen- 
trist world of Bill Clinton and 
Tony Blair. The authors have 
little time for the bLand solu- 
tions of the Group of Seven or 
Eight communiques. 

In many ways, they are 
right Japan and Russia, sig- 


The first cracks in the Hong Kong economy in more 
than 1 0 years will set off the sirens in Beijing 


interests. 

The other serious difficulty 
is that unfettered capitalism 
throws up inequaliitea. 

While most were still glori- 
fying In the Asian model, a 
World Bank report, .Every- 
one’s Miracle? Revisiting 
Poverty and Inequality in the 
East, found that although 
overall poverty had de- 
creased, Inequalities, along 


crisis. 

Many of the dangers of 
globalisation as felt in the 
emerging markets are dis- 
cussed in the just-published 
The Age of Insecurity, writ- 
ten by two City desk col- 
leagues. Larry Elliott and 
Dan Atkinson. Their analy- 
sis will have a strong appeal 
on the left as it searches 
among the rubble of global- 


natories to the G8 communi- 
que in Birmingham which 
called for a rebuilding of ex- 
isting financial architecture 
rather than a radical reshap- 
ing, are themselves at the 
heart of the new insecurity. 

Unemployment in Japan, it 
was reported only yesterday, 
is at a post-war high; car 
manufacturer Nissan is 
struggling for survival; the 


Japanese banking system is 
overwhelmed by bad debts. 

Russia, the newest member 
of the G8, is struggling with a 
government of political neo- 
phytes. a civil adminstration 
unable to collect revenues or 
deliver social security, and a 
capitalist structure built on 
the wing and prayer of west- 
ern investment bankers. 

Even the healthier G8 
members are starting to feel 
draughts from the emerging 
markets. Insecurity and glob- 
alisation bas consequences 
even for the fittest. 

Instead of changing the 
IMF’s articles of association 
to give it responsibility for 
opening capital markets, dir- 
igiste Elliott and Atkinson 
would close them down 
through the reintroduction of 
capital controls and a tax on 
speculative dealings. 

These are not so far-fetched 
as proposals, but having 
opened up the trading system 


through the World Trade 
Organisation, Nafta and 
other deals, the genie cannot 
be put back. Better that capi- 
tal markets are more rigor- 
ously supervised than that 
trade is closed down. 

Sometimes, however, the 
authors’ rhetoric exceeds the 
reality. The World Bank has 
made mistakes, but it is now 
driving the agenda tor sort- 
ing out debt in Africa, social 
dissonance in Asia and the 
Russian energy sector. All 
relevant to the fears of global 
economic meltdown. 

The aggressive reinforce- 
ment and modernisation of 
International institutions 
and greater coordination of 
policies is what is required. 
Unexciting, perhaps, but the 
alternative Is a a millennium 
greeted with recession. 


The Age of Insecurity, by 
Larry Elliott and Dan Atkin- 
son. Verso £17.00 


Second wave of 


crisis breaks 


in Hong Kong 


Marie Mffner in London 
and Jonathan Watts 
In Tokyo 



FRESH wave of 
Asian contagion is 
threatening flnan- 
, rial markets amid 
_ evidence 
of the region's deepening eco- 
nomic crisis and political 
tmginnft sparked by the nu- 
clear stand-off between India 
and Pakistan. 

Figures released yesterday 
showed Hong Kong heading 
for recession and unemploy- 
ment in Japan at its highest 
level since the second world 
war. South Korea is bracing 
itself tor more labour unrest 
as arrests In the wake of 
strikes this week are being 
planned by prosecutors. 

The Asian crisis is adding 
to the problems of Russia, 
where chaotic public finances 
and a looming debt crisis 
have sparked fears that the 
authorities will be forced to 
devalue the rouble. 

In India the rupee hit a re- 
cord low, and Pakistan’s gov- 
ernment suspended all for- 
eign-exchange dealing as 
global concern increased over 
the economic consequences of 
nuclear instability after Pa- 
kistan’s tit-for-tat testing of 
nuclear weapons in response 
to earlier Indian tests. 

“The nuclear tests worry 
me more than anything else 











at the moment," said Paul Mc- 
Namara, emerging markets 
strategist at London’s Julius 
Baer Investments. “This 
could be the beginning of an- 
other wave of concern over 
emerging markets generally.'' 
he added. 

Yesterday the Hong Kong 
authorities acknowledged the 
impact of the crisis on its nor- 
mally robust economy. Out- 
put fen by 2 per cent in real 
terms in the year’s first three 
mo nths and analysts are now 
predicting little growth for 
the year as a whole. 

Financial Secretary Donald 
Tsang sa id Asia’s financial 
crisis had affected Hong Song 
more and faster than antici- 
pated by sapping confidence 
in the regional economies. 

“The turmoil we have seen 
over the last six months is the 
most traumatic since world 
war two,” he said. 

The government was quick 
to announce measures aimed 
at steadying the property 
market, boosting liquidity 
and aiding the tourist indus- 
try. Some, however, argued it 
was too little, too late. 

“Hong Kong, despite its ap- 
pearance, is not an island in 
the ocean of Asia. It can’t 
help but be damaged by what 
is going on and it has its own, 
serious economic situation 
yet to be addressed by -the 
governm eat,’ V argued one 
fond manager. 

The Japanese government 


yesterday published figures 
showing that unemployment 
had reached 4.1 per cent last 
month, with a record 2.9 mil- 
lion out of work. 

The authorities admitted 
that the jobs market is likely 
to worsen. With other gloomy 
economic data, the figures 
have raised fears that the 
nation’s lifetime employment 
system may he unravelling. 

“The severity of the real 
economy, production and un- 
employment is increasing," 
admitted Koji Qmi, head of 
the economic planning 
agency. News of the high job- 
less rate came a day after the 
release of poor industrial out- 
put and retail-sales figures 
which indicated that the 
economy is stfll slippping 
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closer to recession. During 
the last two weeks big Japa- 
nese manufacturers, such as 
Nissan, Hitachi, Fujitsu and 
NEC, have also posted de- 
clines in annual profits, 
prompting fears of fresh lay- 
offs in a country that prides 
itself on its low jobless rate. 

The figures add to pres- 
sures for a rapid implementa- 
tion u f a planned 16 trillion 
yen (£70 billion) stimulus 
package, which is being con- 
sidered by the Diet the Japa- 
nese parliament 

However, some analysts 
have warned that pump-prim- 
ing measures may come too 
late to prevent Japan from en- 
tering a deflationary spiral in 
which consumer demand and 
prices fall, pushing down 
profitability and driving up 
the jobless rate. 

In Moscow, Russia's presi- 
dent, Boris Yeltsin, launched 
a crackdown on tax-dodgers 
and an accelerated pro- 
gramme of state-asset sale as 
the authorities battle to bring 
public finances under control. 

Earlier this week, interest 
rates shot up to 150 per cent, 
and the stock market has 
fallen 16 per cent in the last 
week, including a 4 per cent 
fall yesterday. 

To add to Russia’s woes, 
rating agency Moody's Inves- 
tors Service downgraded the 
country's foreign currency 
debt rating to non-investment 
grade Bi, citing political In- 
stability and an increased 
.risk of default 

On the pins side, the inter- 
national Monetary Fund is 
preparing to release a 
$670 million tranche of a 
$9.2 billion loan package. 

However, that wiQ do little 
to ease Russia's troubles. 
“Even if the rouble survives 
the latest round of pressures, 
the country’s reliance cm pri- 
mary exports and its depen- 
dence on foreign funding of 
its budget imbalance will 
mflkp it highly vulnerable to 
exter nal shocks for the fore- 
seeable future,” according to 
Laza Keltic, the director for 
transitional economies at the 
Economist Intell igence Unit 



Gloomy view ... A child peers through a window as a relative checks share prices in Hong Kong photograph: bobby yip 
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I nvestment .bank . ing 

paring ! was' in upheaval 


I gynng s WaS lu upu enveu. 

last night when its recently 
installed chief executive 
resigned after a power 
struggle with the Patch 
narent company- The abrupt 
departure, of Aijun Mathrani 

after five months led to specu- 
lation that control of the bank 
was moving from London to 
the Continent s ' ^ 

Mr Mathrani, 53, who was 
hired amid- much fanfare 
from Chase Manhattan last 
year, is the latest in a toe erf 

casualties at the tmbulent 

hank. A farther loss of senior 
executives from London is ex- 

fnnj TPPPKfi. 



gCIBU uw , 

Staff at ING Barings, 
formed when tie Dutch grok 
rescued Barings after Ntak 
Teeson’s derivatives scandal, 
learnt of his departure m a 

igf.m o rfl ndiTTn from -Marin us 
Mlnderhoiid, chairman of 
ING Bank. “He [Mr MathraaQ 
has explained that he bas&£ 
faring perspectives to those of 


the ING group an certain 
management Issues, includ- 
ing the organisation of our ac- 
tivities inEnrope.” 

ING denied that his depar- 
ture was Iinkedto speculation 

about a tie-up with Credit 
Suisse. But it is understood 
that difficulties surfaced after 
ING management 'in Amster- 
dam decided to set up a west- 
ern -European investment op- 
eration to he known 1 as ING' 
Barings Western Europe. 

The business will h e run by 
Brussels-based Wffly Dootev 
who joined the ING group 
when the Dutch bank bought 
Banque Bruxelles Lambert, a 
Belgian, bank, last year. 

The ’appointment of Mr 
Dooln, who' Win he respon- 
sible for developing invest- 
ment hanking activity in con- 
twntial Europe, is thought 
to have led Mr Mathrani to 
believe that his position was 

being undermined. 

In Us five months as chief 
executive, Mr Mathrani 
closed the London-based 
equity derivatives business 
and scaled down business in 


Unigate walks out on Hillsdown deal 


Tony May 


U NIGATE unexpectedly 
walked away from mak- 
ing an agreed 
ELS billion bid for Hillsdown 
at the eleventh how yester- 
day. Britain’s second largest 
wiftic processor triggered a fu- 
rious row by questioning 
HfUsdown’s trading strength, 
saying: “We are unable to 
support their view of their 
prospects.” 

The end to the talks and the 
iri^ pTiraHnn that trading had 


deteriorated at the conglom- 
erate — which includes furni- 
ture, housebuilding, Buxted 
Cbivere jams and 
Typhoo tea — sent Hflls- 
down's shares plunging 10.6 
per cent They toll 23P to l83p 
— compared with the pro- 
posed bid price of 2l7p. 

The implication that trad- 
ing was not as good as ex- 
pected was especially damag- 
ing given that the chairman. 
Sir John Nott, reassured 
shareholders about the com- 
pany's outlook as recently as 
May8. 


HHlsdown’s advisers denied 
that there was anything 
wrong with the group's pros- 
pects. They said their team 
had been prepared to agree 

the deal hut claimed Unigate’s 
approach pad been “shambo- 
lic’’ and blamed the collapse 
of the talks on a last-minute 
failure of nerve. 

: One adviser said it had be- 
come dear at an early stage 
that the Unigale board was 
split over the approach and 
that some of the major share- 
holders had been against the 
deal. 


He added that if Unigate 
thought it could cherry-pick 
the Hillsdown assets when 
the group demerges in Octo- 
ber, it would be forced to 
thfnk again. Unigate would be 
last to receive the memoran- 
- dum of sale, he suggested. 

The view that the deal was 
wrong for Unigate was sup- 
ported on the stock market, 
where the group’s shares — 
which have fallen by lOOp in 
the past two weeks — leapt 
28p, or 4.48 per cent, to 665p. 

Unigate denied its board 
was split over the decision. 


Soros stakes £1 00m in property firm 


T HE billi onaire philan- 
thropist and feared 
speculator, George 
Soros, yesterday agreed to 
pump an initial £100 mil- 
lion into a property ven- 
ture with former partner 
John Ritblat and son, 
James, writes Lisa 
Buckingham. 

Mr Soros, best known tor 
speculating against the 
pound In 1992 when the UK 
was forced out erf the Euro- 


pean exchange rate mecha- 
nism, is taking a substan- 
tial stake in the small prop- 
erty company Delancey 
Estates, one third owned by 
Mr Ritblat 

As part of the deal, Delan- 


tm j f m ~ — 

cey will buy Freehold Port- 
folio - 


Estates, a tiny prop- 
erty business run by 
James. 

This is the second time in 
a little over five years that 
Mr Soros has backed Mr 


Ritblat senior, chairman of 
British Land, who is 
regarded as one of the 
shrewdest players in the 
UK property business. 

Mr Ritblat, whose empire 
includes the huge Broad- 
gate development in . the 
City of London after he ac- 
quired Stanhope Properties 
three years ago, eventually 
bought out Mr Soros. 

But that does not appear 
to have soured relations be- 


tween the two tycoons. 

Unusually for Mr Soros, 
the Delancey investment 
involves a substantial expo- 
sure to domestic property 
jn London and the South 
East That has prompted 
suggestions that fears of a 
downturn in house prices 
might have been overdone, 
as Mr Soros appears to be 
looking for a recession- 
proof home for some of the 
funds under his control* 


News in brief 


Trade deficit 
is widening 


Britain’s trade gap with the 
rest of the world narrowed in 
March but remains on a wid- 
ening trend, according to offi- 
cial figures published yester- 
day. 

The shortfall between ex- 
ports and imports was 
£1.5 billion, down from 
£2.1 billion in February, due 
entirely to a reduction in the 
deficit with non-European 
Union countries. Half of the 
chang e reflected a bigger sur- 
plus on oil exports and an er- 
ratic £200 million bounce in 
aircraft sales. 

However, the deficit on 
trade in goods in the three 
months to the end of March 
was £4.7 billion, the highest 
for almost eight years, com- 
pared with £4-2 billion in the 
previous quarter. Analysts 
said this indicated the trade 
deficit would continue to 
widen this year as the 
strength of the strong pound 
and Asia’s economic crisis 
curtailed export growth. 


Weinstock takes stock 

Lord Weinstock, the former 
chairman of GEC, has bought 
a 29.9 per cent stake in Mal- 
lett, the fine-furniture auc- 


tioneer in Bond Street. Lon- 
don. The 4.13 minion shares, 
bought from the Harrods 
stores group, would have cost 
about £<L2 million on the open 
market The stake was said to 
be a long-term investment 


Viagra rival rises 

Shares of Icos. a biotechnol- 
ogy company less than 10 
years did, rose as much as 
51 per cent on enthusiasm 
about its impotence drug, 
which may have fewer side- 
effects than Pfizer’s Viagra 
pifi. to frantic trading, shares 
to the company hit a record 
high, valuing the company at 
almost $1 billion. 

Icos, which has Microsoft 
chairman Bill Gates and 
other business luminaries on 
its board, does not have any 
drugs on the market and its 
impotence pill Is in the 
second of three phases of test- 
ing needed for . regulatory ap- 
proval — Bloomberg 

Lofighurstis new chair 

Andrew Longhurst — who 
walked away with a £2 bul- 
lion options gain four years 
after Cheltenham & Glouces- 
ter, the building society he 
used to lead, was acquired by 
Lloyds TSB — will become 
Chairman of United Assur- 
ance next week. 
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The World Cup gives the unions their chance to put the boot in. Jon Henle y 3 

French 


strike at 

open goal 


T HERE may al- 
ready be a winner 
In this year's 
World Cup — 
France’s trade 
unions. Queueing 
up to turn the biggest football 
festival yet into a French 
farce of equally large propor- 
tions. they already have the 
Socialist-led government over 
a barreL 

Ten days from kick-off, air- 
line pilots, ground staffs cabin 
crews, train drivers, conduc- 
tors, builders, department 
store workers and even police 
are threatening to spoil the 
party. If they all go ahead, die 
havoc could be horrendous. 

Two out of three trains 
could be cancelled. Nine out 
of 10 internal and short-haul 
flights may be grounded. Vast 
tailbacks could clog the coun- 
try's roads as hundreds of 
thousands of tlcketholders 
moving between the 10 host 
cities join French commuters 
taking to their cars to beat the 
rail strike. 

Take the four days between 
June 22 and June 26. towards 
the end of the first round. 
During that period, thou- 
sands of England supporters 
could be stuck In Toulouse, in 
the Ear south-west, trying to 
get to Lens. 600 miles north, 
to watch Glenn Hoddle’s men 
play Cameroon. 

The German fans could be 
stranded in Lens trying to get 
to Montpellier, the Dutch may 
he in Marseilles with tickets 
for a game in Saint-Etienne, 


and the Brazilians in Nantes 
with a 700-mile journey ahead 
of them to Marseilles. 

In towns and villages 
around the country, tired, 
angry rival fans could be. as- 
sembling In front of the huge 
open-air screens which many 
municipalities are erecting, 
drowning their sorrows in 
cheap red wine on a hot sum- 
mer afternoon. It would not 
taifa much for the trouble to 
start — and the police, if their 
union is to be believed, may 
be working to rule. 

It is unlikely, of course, to 
come to that. The French gov- 
ernment, usually reluctant to 
intervene in labour disputes, 
will not risk allowing derail- 
ment of the biggest, most 
prestigious and most widely 
watched sporting event the 
country has hosted. 

Pressure will be brought to 
bear on the state-owned rail- 
way company, SNCF, and air- 
line, Air France, and deals 
will he done. But the unions 
know it 

“No French trade unionist 
worth his salt was ever likely 
to pass up such a heaven-sent 
occasion as a World Cup with- 
out at least considering the 
idea of exploiting it,” said 
Hervff Jaubert a labou r rela - 
tlons analyst at the Universi- 
ty of Lille. ‘It’s dear to all 
that the leverage possibilities 
it presents are enormous.” 

The 10 -venue format of the 
tournament means fans with 
tickets for more than one 
match will have to travel con- 


siderable distances, making it 
particularly vulnerable to 
transport disruption. 

Publicity for any action is 
almost guaranteed: 12,000 
journalists are covering the 
competition, which is forecast 
to draw a cumulative world- 
wide television, audience of 
37 trillion. 

For a government keen to 
show that France works, the 
stakes are equally high. The 
eyes of the world will be on it. 
The government has 
ploughed Fr0.4 billion 
(£1 billion) into France *98, in- 
cluding FiH-g trillion to build 
the. 80.000-seat Stade de 
France outside Paris. 

For some, the World Cup 
may be too big a target to dare 
take an. Truckers from Force 
Ouvri&re indicated as much 
week when they lifted 
some 17 roadblocks around 
the country after a one-day 
stoppage, and said they would 
not be Imposing them again 
before September. 

Although wage talks be- 
tween raiinnw and haulage 
firms had broken down, the 
truckers* leader, Roger Fo- 
letti, said: “Obviously, block- 
ading r-ttieg daring the Cup 
would, not be very well 
•received, by the public. We 
know we would lose a lot of 
the frisking we have.” 

Mr Poletti was concerned, 
too, that a concerted cam- 
paign by truckers could pro- 
voke a violent response. 
Police last week fired at the 
tyres of funfair operators who 



sound their protest dnring a 1995 strike and may be np fo r the eup 


had mounted roadblocks 
around Paris in protest at a 
town haft decision to move 
them to the suburbs. 

“The reaction to the funfhir 
protest was a strong and sol- 
emn warning," Mr Poletti 
Raid, "I got the very definite 
message that not everything 
would be tolerated.” 

Such thoughts do not seem 
to be troubling other unions. 
The main Air France pilots' 
imim, SNPL, is “absolutely 
determined” to call a strike 
from June 1 until three days 
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after kick-off day, and con- 
tinue it as long as necessary. 

The airline has said already 
it will cancel between 75 and 
90 per cent of short- and long- 
haul flights over the first four 
days of next week, when sev- 
eral smaller unions have 
called sympathy strikes. 

“Let's stop wasting time 
and prepare for action," the 
union leader, Jean-Charles 
Corbet, said after the break- 
down of talks with mana g e - 
ment on Friday. 

The pilots want the earner, 
which this week announced a 
profit after years of heavy 
losses, to scrap plans to cut 
pilots’ salaries and introduce 
a two-tier pay scale that cuts 
wages for new pilots. 

Air France insists it has to 
shave Fr500 million from its 
annual wage bill in the run- 
up to a partial flotation later 
this year. It has offered pilots 
shares in exchange for a 
15 per cent pay cut, which 
they say is unacceptable. 

Further clouding foe World 
Cup skies, the Sud Aerien 
union, which represents 
ground crew workers at Orly 
airport, where most French 
domestic flights originate, this 
week urged all airport staff to 
walk off the job for an indefi- 
nite period from yesterday. 

As the official World Cup 
airline, Air France has said it 
will at least ensure that 
planes chartered for the 32 
participating teams arrive on 
time for their matches — but 
a pilots’ strike would wreak 
havoc with Gins’ travel plans. 



A train strike could do even 
more harm. SNCF has touted 
itself as the Ideal solution to 
Cans’ travel needs, laying on 
an extra 135 trains and selling 
some 200.000 tickets to tour 
groups plus an unknown 
number to individuals. 

A large independent raff 
union. FGAAC. this week 
gave formal notice of a 24- 
hour strike to be called depot 
by depot any time from June 
10 — the day Scotland are due 
to play Brazil in the tourna- 
ment’s opening match. 


The FGAAC wants early 
talks on an increase in wages, 
the hiring of "several thou- 
sand” new workers and the 
introduction of a 35-hour 
working week, and is already 
getting support: the militant 
Sud-Rail trade union on Tues- 
day called on its SNCF mem- 
bers to stop work indefinitely 
from June 7. 

The Communist-led CGT is 
also making threatening 
noises. It has announced na- 
tionwide protests by railway, 
energy, construction and de- 
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partment store workers on 
June 4, and this week urged 
employers to settle any out- 
standing disputes before the 
World Cup starts. 

“All must, of course, be done 
to make the World Cup a suc- 
cess. but if labour conflicts are 
justified then I’m very much 
afraid there will he conflicts," 
said Gilbert Stoquert, head of 
the CGT’s transport branch. 

Even the police have 
jumped on the bandwagon. 
About 100 off-duty patrolmen 
invaded the offices of the 
World Cup organising com- 
mittee this week, demanding 
bonuses for the extra work 
foe tournament will involve. 
While French police are 
banned by law from striking, 
they are allowed to demon- 
strate as long as they are off 
duty and out of uniform. 

The government is begin- 
ning to show foe strain. "The 
whole world will be looking at 
France." foe transport minis- 
ter. Jean-Claude Gayssot, told 
Air France pilots on Wednes- 
day. “Let's not do anything to 
spoil the festival of football, 
let's not do anything to harm 
the image of France and of its 
businesses.” 

Mr Gayssot has dissociated 
himself from Air France man - 
agement, saying cost-cutting 
must not be solely at the ex- 
pense of pilots' salaries and 
that foe twin-tier salary scale 
could be scrapped. 

There Is still plenty of room 
for manoeuvre but Mr Gay- 
ssot and bis colleagues face a 
busy couple of weeks. 
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golden 

goals 


Quick Crossword No. 8761 


□ AMERICAN baseball play- 
er* wiped out the 1 994 
World Series wHh their 
strike. Although bitterness 
among the fans about the 
pla y er s* greed still Ihg o rt, 

baseball players are now 
probably the highest paid 
sportsmen In the world. 

□ TELEVISION technicians at 
the BBC know that what AunUe 
rrx& fears is blank screens dur- 
ing Whvbtedon and the Tost 

matches. So when have they 
threatened industrial action ms 
year? 

□ AUSTRALIAN unions are 

already gearing up for the 

2000 Olympics In Sydney. 

They know how Important 

this event is forttie prestige 
of New South Wales at the 

beginning of the 
mi ll e nni um. 

□ DURING wartime, govern- 
ments find themselves at their 
most needy and susceptible. 
Hundreds of thousands of miners 

and other British workers struck 
during both world wars, spurred 

on in 1917 by the Russian 
Revolution. 

□ AND finally. - -Whatsum- 
mer would ho eomptats 
without at least one set of 
aktraffte controllers or bag- 
gage handlers — often 
Spanish— threatening to 
ruin everybody's holidays 
with an impromptu 
stoppage? 



Across 

1 Monopoly, for instance (5,4) 

8 Bury (5) 

9 Three notes in time of two 
(music) (7) 

10 figure with seven angles (3) 
H Moke indistinct (4) 

13 Unmarried (6) 

14 Unit of poetry (6) 

16 Resound (4) 

17 American Indian soft shoe (8) 

19 (of prices) Keep to existing 
levels (3.4) 

20 First premier of Soviet 
Union (5) 


21 Water store (9) 

Down 

1 Shellfish adhering to ships (8) 

2 fighting — lawsuit (6) 

3 Platform (4) 

4 past, remembered 
with nostalgia (4,4,4) 

5 is doing 

6 One easily woken (5,7) 

7 Get a move on (4.2,3,31 
12 Problem — an insistent 

person (B) 

1 15 island in the western Pacific 


Iff Stuck? Call our solutions line on 



18 "lie up 


\)*jh |j£k> 


llieWQrldCup 


French resistance 15 
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Carl Hiaasen is America’s funniest 
novelist and Disney World s greatest 
detractor. Here he defines how Team 
Rodent has gnawed at Florida’s heart 

Mouse 

trap 


r 




any has I « 
the face of 
an entire state, 
Florida, where I 
Kve. Three decades 

after it began bcll- 

dozingthecow pastures anddrain- 
ing the marshes of rural Orlando, 
Disney stands as by fax the most 
powerful private entity in Florida; 

it goes where itwants, does what it 

wants, gets what it wants. It’s our 

exalted mother teat, and yon can 

hear the sucking &om ThUahassee 
all the way to Key West. 

The worst damage isn't from the 
Walt Disney World Resort itself 
(which is undeniably dean. 


or even from the tourists (i 

an annual stampede of 40 million 

Griswolds cannot hdphut cut an 
untidy swath). 

The absolute worst thing Disney 
did was to change how people in 
Florida, thought about money, 
nobody had ever dreamed there 

could be so m uch . Bankers, 


hoteliers, restaurateurs, farmers, 
citrus growers — everyone in 
Midoe/s orb had to drastically 
recalibrate the concepts of growth, 
prosperity, and what was possible. 
Suddenly there were no limits. 
Merely by showing up, Disney had 
dignified blind greed in astatepio- 


the company 

turned to gold, ao every- 
one in Florida craved to touch or 
be touched by Disney. The gates 
opened, and in galloped fresh 
hordes. . 

As Orlando exploded, business 
leaders (and therefore politicians) 
throughout the Test ofFlorida 
watched and plotted with envy. 
Everyone conspired for a cut of the 
Disney action, meaning overflow. 
The trick was to catch the tourists 
■ after they departed the Magic 
Kingdom: induce them to rent a 


spend what was left of then vacar 

Hon money. 

This mad obsession for sloppy 
seconds has paid offbig-thne. By 
2000, the number of tourists visit- 


reach 46 miFiou annually. Thais 

more than the combined poptda- 
tions of California and Fennsyiva- 
TITS) stnrmine into Florida every 




game-plan, at Dfcney-MGM 


Studios, Florida 


earth could withstand- Many Dis- 

ney pilgrims do mats time to 

t fAar rhfor auxiliary amusement m 
other parts of the stale. High an 

PHcnoGfiAPH BYKAflENKUEHM/KATz i fteWislhesoDflieiimcstdam 


of islands known as the Keys, I i 

where I live, and where only one I 

xoad runs the length of the archi- 
pelago. Maybe you can appreciate 
my concern. 

Disney’s mission in Florida is to 
establish a sovereign state within a 

state, a private entertainment 
mecca to which every working 
family in America would be lured 
at least once and preferably several 

times. And that’s exactly what has 

come to pass. 

Disney Woridis the most visited 

vacation destination on the planet; 
kids vriio went there in the 1970s 

are bringing their own kids today, 

perpetuating abrilliantiy con- 
ceived cycle of acculturation. Every 
youn^ter who loves a Disney 
theme park — and a l m ost all of 
them do — represents a potential 
lifetime consumer of all things 

Disney. With this strategy, Disney 
wDl someday tap into the fortunes 
of every person on the planet, as it 
now does to every American 
whether we know it or not. The 


values ought to reflect those of the 
Waft Disney Company and not the 

other way round. 

In the mid-1960s, rural land 
holders in central Florida began 

receiving inquiries from prospec- 
tive buyers. Tlie offers were fair, 
though not high enough to attract 
suspicion- Even at $200 an acre, 

most owners were happy to sdL 
The transactions seemed routine, 

and it was a while before folks real- 
ized what was happening. 

Bythen, roughly 24,000 acres 
had been acquired in methodical 
qufltpatchpurdiasesbyWalt Dis- 
ney Productions. Realising that 
the price ofland would have shot 
up ifhis involvement were known, 
Walt Disney had kept his role a 
strictly guarded secret. The pay-oil 
was an incredible real-estate coup 

that would eventually transform 
43 square miles of pastures, 

woods, and swamps into the 

world’s most popular tourist desti- 

Walt died [in 1966] five years 
before Disney Worid opened, but 
its future was secnre, Thafs 
because Florida’s legislators 
bJilih gringfly agreed to give the 
company virtually whatever it 
wanted, and the main thing it 
wanted was antotMmy: a private 

government for constructing and 


with mouse ears,” says Richard 

a Rollins College pro- 


watcher. 

Reedy Creek takes in all the land 

purchased by Waft’s secret scents 
m toe 19 60s. The district is “gov- 
erned" by a supervisory board 

dected tiry toe landowners, mean- 
ing the Waft Disney Company. Its 
borders contain two shell munici- 
palities, TjJte Buena Vistaand Bay 
Lake, which have combined a per- 
manent population of fewer than 
50 souls, mostly company execu- 


tives and their famines, ifiveryuoay 
in Orlando knows that Reedy 

Creek is Disney and Disney is 
Reedy Creek, although, for legal 
reasons both clai m to be separate. 
Thafs because Florida requires 
municipal governments to con- 
duct their business in public, and, 
for competitive reasons, Team 
Rodent would rather not. 


managing an 

Thus was bom toe Reedy Creek 
Improvement District, an innocu- 
ous-sounding title that bdws 
unheard-of powers. “The Vatican 


ever before or since 
hag such outlandish 
dominion been 

ipe-gt given to a private 

corporation. Disney 
Wm runs its own utili- 
ties- It administers its own plan- 
ning and zoning. It composes its 

own building codes and employs 

its own inspectors. It m ai n tai n s its 
own fire department. It even has 
the authority to levy taxes. 

Ffondab starstmek lawmakers 
didn't stop there. They also gave 
Disney’s puppet government the 
authority to build its own interna- 
tional airport and even a nuclear 

power plant — neither of which 

the company has needed — yet. 
Reedy Cheek is further empowered 
to have cemeteries, schools, a 
police department, and crimin al 
justice system services that Disney 
has so far chosen not to assume. 

Reedy Creek does, however, 

“contract" with Disney for an 800- 
member security force that patrols 
company property. These “hosts" 
and “hostesses" wear blue uni- 
forms and badges, just like red 

cops — though legally they’re not. 

Two friends of mine, Charlie 
and Cheryl Freeman, once took 
then son and daughter to Church 
Nigjrt at Disney Worid. They went 
on abus with 17 otoer children and 
several parents. 

Outside Tomonxrwland, the 
Freemans had a run-in with 

another group of youngsters on an 

escalator. 'Hie kids were swearing 

loudly. When Chariie asked them 
to stop* one oftoem swung a leg 
and caught Cheryl in the pane 14) 


What is the next number in the following series? 

4 , 2 , 3 , 4 , 6 , 2 , 3 , 9 ,... 
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Are children under too 
much exam stress? 


m 



Rachel 
Buffo rd 

GCSE 

student 



Estelle 

Morris 

Schools 

minister 


Dear Estelle, 

As young people sit their GCSE 
and A level examinations, many 
fed these weeks wiD affect their 
lives forever. With the introduc- 
tion of modules and courseworic, 
pupils have worked intensively 
throughout the year to obtain the 
grades they want 

Continuous assessment has its 
place. Itdoes take the pressure off 
final examinations. However; adults 
have faded to recognise that this 
new style of' workmgalso places 
new stresses on young people. 

Fear, insecurity, lads of confi- 
dence and a sense of dissatisfac- 
tion are common. It is no surprise 
that two million children have a 
mental health problem, that rates 
of depression more than double as 
chil dren reach their teens, or that 
the Mental Health Foundation 
believes these rates are rising. 

It is not just teenagers who 
suffer greater stress. 1 have noticed 
howyounger members of 
Children’s Express now worry 
about Standard Assessment Tests 
(SA3s). Children as young as seven 
are under pressure to obtain good 
grades. Schools add to this burden 
as they compete in league tables. 
Curtis Anderson, 16, a fellow 
editor at this news agency, 
remarks, “You've got to do well to 
keep your school at the top" 

What the examination results 
finally arrive on doormats around 
the country in August, the annual 
cries ofWell, it was harder in my 
day!" wQl ring out in the press. Last 
year, when more people achieved A 
to C grades than ever before, they 
were not congratulated but under- 
mined by this response. 

Whether they are at the top or 
the bottom of the class, young 
people need pressure to succeed. 
They also need support. 

Yours, 

Rachel Buifbrd 
TVainee, Children’s Express 
News Agency 

Deaf Rachel, 

I sympathise with you and 
thousands of young people who 
feel under pressure as they prepare 
to take their GCSEs. I know from 
my own experience as a teacher in 


Mouse 

trap 


I page 13 libs. Charlie thought rt 
was an accident until the kid got in 
his face and saidTWhatfe your 
problem, youfuddnggeekT 
That's when Charlie “grabbed 
himby the breastbone and pushed 
Km back." Moments later he found 

hinasetfin the custody of Disney 
security guards. The kid said Char- 
ge had tz^ to choke him. C2iarlie 
denied it “I was wrong to touch 

him", he said, “bathe kicked my 
wife*. And there were witnesses. 

It didn't mattes The guards took 
Charlie to asmall room, where he 
was interviewed and pho- 
tographed with a Polaroid camera. 
Ihen he was escorted out the front 
a yty and informed he was banned 
from Disney World for 12 mouths. 
His picture would be posted Joe 

guards warned, and he would be 
arrested for trespassing ifhe was 


an inner-city comprehensive just 
how hard young people have to 
work to pass their exams. And in 
many ways life is now harder for 
teenagers than when I sat my O 
and A levels in the seventies. 

I am glad you think continuous 
assessment has its place. I agree it 
has its own pressures but it does 
encourage pupils to work steadily 
rather than only for a make-or- 
break exam. Most GCSEs and A 
levels are a mixture ofboth and I 

think that is right 

Becoming a teenager can be 
difficult but it is also a very exciting 
time in young peoples lives. I do 
notthink you can just put 
depression down to exams. Taking 
exams is also all about recognising 
achievement and improvement 
and that is good for self-esteem 
and confidence. Thousands pass 
every year. It is important to gain 
qualifications in an economy that 
is for more dependent on a highly 
skilled work force than ever before. 

Good exam grades can open so 
many doors. If people do not get 
their qualifications at first there is 
always another chance through 
retaking them or through lifelong 
learning. Young people do need 
support, and many teachers and 
families do give it 

Yours, 

Estelle Morris 

Dear Estelle, 

We are agreed that continuous 
assessment is a plus. However, 
there are deeper issues than 
whether it takes the pressure off 
final examinations. 

One truant I interviewed earlier 
this month said: “Thianting isn’t 
something 1 do for fun. Often we 
get lots of essays at the same time. 
The only way to get them all done 
to a high enough standard is to 
take an extra day. My friends do 
the same." There is a need for 
departments to work together so 
they don't overload you and for 
schools to ensure deadlines do 
not pile up. 

The last thing teenagers want is 
to continue with Lifelong learning. 
There is new alarge gap between 
unskilled and skilled laboar, and 
young people feel that if you are to 


spotted anywhere at the park. 

Charlie was so angry that he 
phoned the newspaper. Columnist 
Robert Blade wrote about the inci- 
dent in the Florida Tim es-Union. 
Readers mailed protests to Disney. 
Charlie then received a letter from 
the company's chief of security: 
“This is to notify you that, effective 


against you for Walt Disney Wc 
Resort Complex has been lifted." 

Goofy’s gendarmes still do an 
impressive job ofkeeping order, 
though. Every nowand then, real- 
ity intrudes— a shoplifter, a 
flasher, a fistfight between tourists. 
Such incidents are handled with 
astounding swiftness and discre- 
tion, the scene usually cleared and 
back to normal within minutes. 
Team Rodent’s crisis squads 
appear ready for every emergency. 

Well, maybe not every emer- 
gency. Recently a potentially 
br eathtaking dr ama has unfolded 
within stalking distance of Adven- 
turdand. A full-grown African 
lioness escaped from a non-Disney 
roadside zoo called JangfeLand, 


jump that gap, you need to get it 
right first time. 

I agree that many young people 


greater opportunities to retake 
individual modules to boost grades. 
But the introduction erf starred 
A grades means ever-higher levels 
to achieve. Retaking can heighten 


preparation as weft as starting on a 
new part of the syllabus and 
continuing with other subjects. 

My colleague, Juanita Rosenior; 
14, comments: “Pupils have 
additional pressures because they 
have to start nowto plan then- 
futures. I know that when Tm 18 
th ere wiD be few grants for further 
education, regardless of my ability" 

I feel that, although you tackled 
the broader issues ofyoung people 
and stress at school, yonr response 
demonstrated the lads of adult 
understanding; particularly given 
yoar involvement with contemp- 
orary education. 

Yours, 

Rachel 

Dear Rachel, 

At least we are agreed that a com- 
bination of continuous assessment 
and conventional exams can give a 
fuflerpicture of abilities. Ibu are 
right about the gap between those 
with skilte and those without 
them, but whatever skills we have 
nowwQl need to be updated 
during the rest of our lives, 
lifelong learning needs to con- 
tinue as technology and work 
change. Sometimes we have to do 
it, sometimes we want to do it 


and to develop general skills, is 
also important — hke working on 
Children's Express. 

At the moment, for you, learning 
is focused on exams and the pres- 
sures which come with them. You 
are ri^ht, studying is often bard 
work, but it can bring a great deal of 
pleasure — although I do not think 
I saw it like that when I was 16. 

Your friend Juanita talked about 
grants for further and higher 
education. One thing is certain 
though — a greater percentage of 
your generation will have the 
chance to study beyond school 
than any other generation. Those 
with a degree generally earn more. 

Giving more people this chance 
does have a cost and in future 
some of it will be borne by those 
who benefit most directly. 

Teachers do judge the amount of 
pressure that will bring the best 
results for all their {HipOs. But 
I suspect you are rightto think 
that sometimes all the demands 
come at the same time. 

Yours, 

Estelle 


Dear Estelle, 

It concerns me that, as Schools 
M i n ister, yon find it difficult to 
comprehend the repercussions of 
stress. A recfflrt study demon- ' 
strafed that the things children 
and young people worry about 
most in their lives are school and 
exams. I hope you and your civil 
servants will take this on board in 
fixture policy-making. 

On amore positive note; I 
think there is a lot of scope for 
improvement. Friends at univer- 
sity make dear that the support 
they recei v e w o u ld also be useful 
for school pupils. Having a helpline 
staffed byyoung people is one idea. 
Another would be tbe opportunity 
to talk about stress with a personal 
tutor or teacher. Though, as my 
colleague Lime Kenyon, 14, points 
out, “Teachers need more time to. 
listen topupOs’ worries." 

Educational pressures and 
stress are increasingty impoi t ant 
for pupils, parents and, teachers. 
MY colleagues and I fed the 
Government would only have 
to take small steps to make a 
big difference. Ifitwereto 


: a huge impact. 

Yours, 

Rachel 

Dear Rachel, 

I would not denythat young 
people worry about exams or that 
they can be stressful Some 
students are affected more than 
others and there are people who 
panic in exams. My argument is 
that exams are important and 
that some pressure is inevitable, 
although young people do 
need support: 

I was interested that you 
thought schools could learn from 
universities by iz 



You have some good ideas that 
could be looked atlty schools. 
Pastoral support is important 
and I think that it has sometimes 
been undervalued. Tbachers 
should be available to listen to 
their pupils' concerns about stress. 
Tbe Government is cutting the 
burden of red tape partly so that 
teachers can spend more time with 
pupils. We are also reviewing the 
' social and 
health education works to see if it 
could become more helpful in sup- 
ing students with the km ds of 
issues that you have raised. 

I knowyou are sittingyour 
GCSEs at present. I do wish, you 
and everyone else the best ofluck. 

I hope you enjoy celebrating your 
results in August. 

Yours, 

Estelle 


Goodbye to all 
that «. Nala, the 
escaped 

lioness — 

recaptured and 
tranquil feed— 
on her way 
back to 
jungjotemd 


I'wroewiPH: 

Q3SACKETT 


on State Road 192. Itk one of 
Florida’s all-time unsightliest thor- 
oughfares, crammed with T-shirt 
shops, fast-food joints, cut-rate 
rental lots and bargain motete. The 
road looks like this for one reason: 
It’s on the way to Disney Worid- 
The escaped cat is called Nala, 
named (predictably) after a boness 

1 


character m Disney’s animated 
blockbuster The lion King. The 
real-life Nala vanished into a stretch 
ofbeavy woods off 192, not for from 
an International House ofRancakes- 


wikBffeoffik^triedtotrackthq 
animal while journalists from all 
over the worid clustered in safety 


Smallweed 




ueb vituperative com- 
ment, all justified, has 
been directed against tbe 

latest Haifa* tactic to stamp on 

back-bench dissent. The crucial 
question, though, has scarcely 
been asked- Eflocal Labour par- 
ties have become so subservient 
that they’re willing to vnoramb to 


radicals like Alan Simpson, 
what’s the point ofhaving a 
Laboar Party anyway?- As Small- 
weed pointed out in the early 
days rftheBJafia.what all this is 
realty about is replacing the 
Laboar Party by a wholly differ- 
ent device, which might foe called 
the Progressives. When they 
elected T Blair, the rank and file 
thought they were choosing a _ 
leader. In fort they were choosing 
a liquidator who hats opened a 
brand new business on the old 
site. Which is why I called some 
months ago for the foundation of 
a wholly new party, moored to the 
teachings of such as Lord Hatter- 
sley and the editor of the 

Observer, which I christened the 

Hatto-Huttos. Where is it? 

T he Itelegraph yesterday ran 
an inte r vi e w w it h the BBC 
radio presenter James 
Nanghtie by Petro nelfo Wyatt, 
daughter ofWoodrorw. 

(deceased), deputy editor of the 
Spectator and that newspapers It 
Cm. It took the form of Vttyatt 

qghtiesffieraadaflHer 

until he lost patience 

with her, mainty because she 

described him as dour. The cru- 

cial question went, as usual, 
muMfcgri. It was: TeD me, Jim: 


you to give an mtmriewtosom^ 
asffosaaltytemth^cas^- 1 

assess 

onMount Everest, 

question is: wasitworth it. in 
this case, I doubt it- 



tkmisbowl . „ 

nounced the word 


howto say 


it Smallweed used to 


S^bisedOTthepteyOti 1 ^: 


The hmer/ Was sour/ The Moor/ 

Was dour. 

rtxdes in the Sun under 

the name Tony Blair 00m- 
__ __ mending the Japanese 

were actualfy written, we’re told, 

by Alastair Campbell The piece 
had warm words for an earlier 
“ground- breaking” article in the 



Hasbamoto, to whom Blampbefl 

referred as “Ryu”. But I recall it 

being said at the time that Ityub 
ownpiecewas written by Camp- 
bell If so, we have a new kind of 
art form in which the protagonist 
dances upas do deux with bimselE 
I can’t help reflecting that the 
history ofintemational relations 
mi g ht have been very different, 
and possibty very much heaWner, 
had this principle been adopted 
several centuries earlier. For 
allies, certainly: and even per- 
haps between potential oppo- 
nents. How much bloodshed 


century 

the script for both Harold and 

wmiant ? Or ifane hand had 

devised the exchanges between 

Henry V and the Dauphin, or 
Elizabeth and Philip of Spain? Or 

even Hitler and Neville Chamber- 

lain. They’d soon have been on 
Neville and Adolf terms then. Or 

even Nev and Dotty. 





Sssssg^ 

DoUs in the Independent sinv 
now “an the 


cusp of what can 


only be 




r) writes: Where is tbe 
nronnseo denouement of jour 

Lwyaboirtthedeim-mondame? 

SmaUweed smartly ripostes: On 
the cusp of delivery. 

The story so Jar: In an elegmit 
17th-century ruin not two mnes 
outofBerikmondwike, a shame- 

less demi-mondaine was inter- 


befoved, I beg of you!”, pleaded 
her bean, Archie Kelk, in the 
abject tones of a supplicant men- 
dicant “You are masking my rap- 
turous view of your lovely... _ 

roronrinur^.youareroadong 

my view ofyour lovely local d k- 
tffleiy, Godbolds, noted for finest 
since 1916. Try Godbolds 
today! You wfll never regretit!” 
(advt). 

A pedant writes: You mean you 
have keptns on tenterhooks all 

this time for a mere advertise- 

ment? 

Smallweed replies in terms of 
blameless modernity: You must 

learn to move with the times, old 

son. We live in an age of entrepre- 

neurship. By now this column 
ought to be sponsored. 

♦ Blaflai an elision ofBiair Mafia, 
(tg) SmaDweed Disgusting 
Neologisms 1998) 


The Readers’ Editor on... the Guardian Culture Shop 

Selling under review 


Ian Mayes 

Open door 



ELECTED book reviews 

in the Guardian with 
a discreet note at the end 
saying, for example, “If you would 
Hke to order Bitch (free p&p), call 
the Guardian Culture Shop on 
0500 6001 02.” This has prompted 
the following from a read err in 
Bristol: “When at the end of a 
review I find a special offer for the 
book in question I no longer trust 
the independence of the review. I 
assume that the newspaper 
(Guardian or Observer) has an 
interest in promoting sales of the 
book and that tins interest will 
accompany, if not precede, the 
decision to review the book in the 
first place. 

“A favourable review is all the 
more suspect My reaction is to 
ignore berth review and book. 
Newspaper reviews are important 
guides to my reading and I wonder 
if I am the only reader who would 
greatly prefer straightforward 
reviews without promotions." 

The reader sees a thematic con- 
nection with the subject of my col- 
umn last week, the declaration of 
interests. What I was suggesting 
was that the failure to dedarea rele- 
vant interest tended to compromise 
the writers best efforts. This reader 
is suggesting that the introduction 
of a commerrial note is, in another 
way, equally compromising and 
that the integrity of the review to 
which it is attached is harmed 
Mott oOite assumptions are, in 


along the shoulder of the highway. 

Much of the news coverage dealt 
with speculation that the big cat 
was making her way toward Dis- 
ney property. Sweet Jesus, just 
imagine: the hot-blooded 450lb 
namesake of a Disney cartoon Hon, 
bounding down Main Street USA 
and, with one lightning swipe of a 
paw, taking down Goofy or Pluto, 
or maybe one of those frigging 
chipmunks. A harrowing primal 
eruption — and Disney could 
blame no one but itself! 

Because Nala wouldn't have 
been loose in Orlando if there were 
no JungieLand, and there would 
be do JungleLand if there was no 
Walt DisneyWorid. 

Yet, aren’t the folks at Disney 
mostly good and decent and hard- 
woridng? And don’t they honour i 
spades their pledge to bring fun 
and happiness tofads of all ages? 
Sure they do. Being dutiful par- 
ents, my wife and I made several 
pilgrimages to Walt DisneyWorid 
when our son was small and he 

always seemed to have a blast 
How could such a mirth-giving 


in 


feet false but perhaps the fault is 
partly ours for not explamingfully 
and dearly enough howthe Culture 
Shop works. The Guardian does 
have a commercial interest in the 
sale bythis system ofbooks 
reviewed on the books pages, 
extracted in the Guardian Weekend 
magazine or G2, or mentioned else- 
where in the paper. It takes asmall 
percentage ofthevahie of such sales, 
which at Re present level amounts 
to a sum of little significance. 

The decision to flag the service 
—because in this case that is what 
we consider it primarily to be — is 
entirely that of die editor in ques- 
tion. Tbe literary editor of the 
Guardian is an enthusiast for the 
system. He believes thal having 
roused a reader's interest through a 
stimulating review, it is then doing 
no more than the decent thing to 
provide the reader immediately 
with a simple way of obtaining the 
book, if possible at a reduced price. 
He also values the indicator of 
reader interest provided by the 
weekly sales reports he receives. 

The literary editor never decides 
in advance which titles will be 
flagged in this way. The reviewer is 
therefore never told that an offer to 
readers may be attached to his or 
her review. Tbe books on which 
offers are to be made are chosen by 

the literary editor and his deputy 
and no one else. They are never 
selected by the independent com- 
pany which operates this service 
for the Guardian. They are chosen 
as late as possible on the basis of 
positive reviews which have 
already been received- The literary 
editor puts his selection to the 
company, which is called BVCD 
(books, videos, CDs), and it will 
then determine the precise terms 
of the offer that can be made. 

No reviewer has ever com- 
plained about the system. 1 rang 
one, who is also a student of the 
publishing industry, and he was all 
tor it, pomting out that it is now 
practised by some of the leading 
literary jou rnals. He felt that one of 

enterprise be regarded as evil? 

Maybe the reason why it « so 

scary is that to do what Team 

Rodent does, and do rt on such a 
Kale, requires a degree of order 
east in the natural 
worlcLNotanbfrdssfogs^ 

Not all lakes are blue. Not 
islands have sandy beaches 

Blltthpvmn K»C.. 1 ■ 



— M<4IU 

to s in the real world cannm 

copied and refined in the nameof 

enterfeumient, and nopiacejg^ 

HBSESS 5, 

sflssssr" w “ lfc * i 


the functions of the reviewer was 
to equip the reader to decide 
whether or not to buy the book. If 
the review strongly encouraged tbe 
reader to buy it then why not facili- 
tate that? 

The Culture Shop (and Observer 
Interactive! is an activity of the 
Guardian’s enterprise division 
which is ded i cated to the idea of a 
mutually beneficial interaction with 
readers through the offer of goods 
and services: books, holidays, 
clothes (in tbe course of develop- 
ment) and other things. Practically 
all newspapers now have an inter- 
est,you might say acompetitive 
interest, in this area which is capa- 
ble ofhuge develop mem through 
the use of tbe Internet 

BVCD is a small company — a 
fulfilment house in the jargon — of 
about 20 people, with its offices in 
Acton in west London. No part of 
it is owned by the Guardian. It 

operates the Guardian’s Culture 

Shop and provides a similar ser- 
vice to other papers and maga- 
zines. This year, up to the middle of 

this month, it had sold more than 
16,500 books through the 
Guardian alone, with John Piker’s 
Hidden Agendas leading with 
2,645 copies. The head of the 
Guardian’s enterprise division cal- 
culates the combined annual sales 
through the Guardian and 
Observer as roughly equivalent to 
a medium-sized bookshop. 

The Guardian — one only needs 
to read the histories of the paper — 
is dedicated to the separetionand 
independence of its editorial and 
commercial activities. Nottoco- 
operate m areaswfaere there are 
benefits for the paper and the 
reader with do threat to editorial 
m te gntywouM be folly. I would be 

interested to hear ether views. 
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Arnold Kemp in Paris investigates the new French 
resistance, dedicated to fighting World Cup fever 

Ooh ah, pas 
commeca 


T bebaker on the corner 
is bewildered by my 
inquiry. The patron of 
the little bar opposite is 
also puzzled. Bor him a 
far more pressing question is 
whether he can exact payment for 
the lunch just consumed by an old 
man licking his lips and fumbling 
in his pocket for change. 

Tfae dbmnritteefbrthe Boycott 
of the World Cop — or Coboffor 

short— operates from an apart- 
ment just op the road, here in the 
20th arrondissement of Juris, but 
there is no answer At 7V21a Stend- 
hal when I ring the beD and no one 
in the district seems to have beard 
ofit - 

An hour later, across the city in 
the suburb oflvry, a jovial young 
advertising man, Laurent Tfemsse, 
comes bouncing down from his 
office to teB me of anothCT initia- 
tive, an association he and col- 


Coupe est Plane. “Please don't 


publish our phone number or the 
name of my advertising agency" he 
pleads. His boss, a football fan, 
would not be too pleased. 

The groups are hardly setting 
Prance on foe but they represent 
the two strands of opposition to 
the World Cup. The first, irrtellec- 
tual and analytical, denounces it as 
a capitalist ramp, an opiate of the 
people which dircrts them from 
political and social evfla. The sec- 
ond is non-political, but fears that 
the tournament, like the legendary 
upas tree, will poison everything 
around it 

La Coupe est Pleine exists to 
help “pariahs” in a worid gone 
football crazy. “We are not against 
the World Cup," saysTferrisse. "We 
are humorous and non-poIemicaL 
We are ephemeral and will be 
wound up after the cup is over.” 

The group, he says, has more 
than 600 members round Prance, 
two-thirds of them men, who hare 
paid a subscription of 50 francs. It 


has negotiated special deals with 


dance halls. AD will be sanctuaries 
from TV footbalL Alsace, he says, 
has declared itself a football-free 
zone for the duration and is offer- 
ing special tourist packages. "We 
may even,” saysTerrisse, “save a 
few relationships”. 

More Likely is the possibility that 
some couples will fell out as the 
matches dominate their domestic 
and social lives for a month. And 


partnerships may well be T-shirts 

aimed at foofoall-bafingfemales, 
sidelined by their menfolk, They 
bear the slogan Tm free tonight, 
there’s football on the telly” 
There’s a strain of subversion. 


of the anti-lobby. Fosters 
with the dogari “Exploit an kfiot: 
rent a room to a football fen’ have 

appeared in several host cities. In 
Montpellier, the hostile feeling has 
hardened into a protest about pdb- 


lic funds being used to promote 
the Worid Cupi 

Another of the anti-gronps, No 
Foot, has got aweb site and a 
wheeze which could knot* abit of 
stuffing out of the proceedings: 
they’ve taken the Worid Cup mas- 
cot, a rocky cartoon roosto- named 
Footix and shown him impaled on 
a spit. Several hundred people 
have contacted the group via tiie 
net 

It is all, I suspect, a little more 
commercial than some of the 
protest organisers let on. The 
French tourist trade Is worried that 
the cup will turn off the main flow 
of visitors on which it depends. 
This' was the anxiety that lay 
behind French tourist minister 
Marie-George Buffet's recent call, 
much reviled in the London 

tabloids, for British fens, even 
those without tickets, to come and 
‘Tom the party* 

Terrisse gives me one of the win- 
dow-stickers for participating 


establishments. The image is of a 
football scored out by a diagonal 
red hue — a red card for the game 
itself! “Espace sans foot,” it says. 

On my subsequent w and ering s 

through Paris, I see Kttle sign of it 
Virgin Megastore, it is true, is 
organising a series oPnofootbalT 
concerts by artists from the com- 
peting countries bat is trying to 
have it both ways by flogging foot- 
ball videos too. The Theatre Sylvia 
Montfort is from June 8 putting on 
a play called Red Card, satirising 
the sport and its players. 

AD these activities strike me as 
marginal The intellectuab may 
pronounce, the impresarios may 
produce. But most people aretes 
than en g aged. France is much less 
enthusiastic about the game than 
the Brits, the Germans, the Ital- 
ians or the Spanish. Arid tb e use of 
football to assert national identity 
-- for erample, by foe Scots -- 
seems to them absurd and even 

undignified. 

“The reasons are partly histori- 
k” says the sodolcgjst Patrick 
Mlgnon, “because of the way the 
me was introduced from Eng- 
ldin the late l$tb century. There 
jt was the game of the industrial 
proletariat and became the 
n ati o nal game. Here it is just one 
of a number of sports." ItfbDows, 
therefore, that ‘so far French sup- 
porters haven't got really involved 
with the national team. French 
fens are much more involved in 
their local dubs.” 

Mignon, author ofLa Passion 
du Football, argues that unlike the 
British or the Germans they don't 
support thefr country win or lose, 
in good times and bad. They 
rejected an attempt by the French 
FA to set up a national supporters' 
dub, which they regarded as artifi- 
cial “Thefr support is conditional 
The national team has to be str ong 
and stylish. There’s a kind of pride 
behind tins, ah idea titat to be 
French you have to be very, very 
good.* Attendances in France, 


though they have peaked up this 
year, are stiD well behind those in 
England, Germany and Italy, with 
the exceptions ofLens and Mar- 
seille. “People in France like foot- 
ball," said Mignon. “But the idea of 
promoting the big chib in the big 
cfoissomefomgwfaichisalrttle 
bh alien to the tradition." 

The general public, he thinks, 
are mostly indifferent to the anti- 
football campaigns. But there is a 
long intellectual tradition of hostil- 
ity to the game at its highest levels. 
It has been seen eitha: as a substi- 
tute for war or part of the capitalist 
machine. 

TbeFfench sociologist Jean- 
Marie Brohm has called sport “a 
prison of measured time* and has 
written of the exploitation, by capi- 
talism and the bureaucratic state, 
of the " man-machine". Brohm is 
an adherent of the so-called Ftank- 
firrt School, which denounces the 
enation caused by mass con- 
sumerism, in pop music as in foot- 
balL 

e obofb manifesto 

makes similar points. 
At a time of grave eco- 
nomic and social crisis 
and of growing 

inequality, it says, Fiance him spent 
10 trillion francs (£l bHUon) on a 
new national stadium. When the 
position of its immigrants has 
never been moreprecarious, 
France, the “cradle ofhuman 
rights and a traditional country of 
asylum," is welcoming teams from 
mihtaxy dictatorships, police states 
and other "non-democracies" 
where human rights are flouted. 

It adds: “Political fervour and 
the political consensus round foot- 
1 cannot hide the mafia influ- 
ences around it, the drugs, the 
weekly violence inside and outride 
foe stadrams, the victirns of foot- 
ball disasters, and the constant 
police surveillance. Must this festi- 
val become a vast police confer- 
ence?” 


Would you foRow this7.. masks 
for the opening ceremony 
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But intellectuals are also com- 
ing forward to champion the 
game. Some of their pronounce- 
ments seem windy, not to say pre- 
tentious .Patrice Ddbourg and 
Benoit Hedmermann who have 
brought out a literary anthology 
for foe Worid Cup, Football & Lit- 
erature, say: “The goal is footballs 
orgasm. And foe nations of all foe 
world are its putative lover’ 

Such sentiments might alarm 
women. But not, apparently, here 
in France. One of foe opposing 
groups, Tapasquelefootl’Ofoot- 
ball isn't everything), was formed 
by three women but has only 30 
members. It says it is neither femi- 
nist nor against footbalL It is sim- 
ply a dab which organises outings 
on the days when big games are on 
television. 

And, according to a po& in 
France Soir, most French women 
are not seriously bothered anyway. 
A majority were not interested in 
football at all and 88 per cent 
thought it would be unlikely to 
create more problems over foe 
choice ofTV programmes in their 
homes. Three con elusions seem 
possible: that they are submissive, 
that they are dominant or that, like 


of soccer for the duration, 
seduced by the pageant and the 
allure of male athleticism. 

An unworthy thought, but 


of these conclusions is an event 
promoted by a Paris theatre, the 
Elysee- Montmartre. It's a sort of 
Chippendales Anti-World Cup 
strip show. A spokesman was 
quoted as saying a few days ago 
that most of the bookings so for bad 
come from men wanting to make 
up to their wives far an anticipated 
overdose of the twin pleasures 
ofbooze and soccer in the coining 
weeks. 


And remember, a godchild isn’t just for Christmas 


A baby-naming 
ceremony is no 
substitute for a 
christening, says 

Matthew Fort 


c 


anyoubaveagodjwuv 
entifyon don’t have a 
God? The Baby Nam- 


brainchiM of sociologis t 

IVgdiadYonagirfiofedsfl^ 
w ifo chnwkbeptifflBS in dedine, 
thcwshenldlreaMcalarceTe- 


IfsajXHDtofriewbwt 
\ given a cnoioe between a dms- 

|*J and ababv-nammg«gg- 

r kJi nHjoy, I knowwhich Td Opt for. 


t fitfnnriafoeBNSIiascoineup 


with — “Vife promise to tiytokree 
andtobepafoaitwithoirrbaby, 
nefocrdexnandmgtooBttienior 
ing too much. We will 
mmomfitionallcrvc: 


bound tofedlmfoesc duties. 

Saywfaatyoufifce about foe 
state offoe Andean dmrch. It 
stffL know s W here it stands op foe 
matter of fflving babies fodr 
names. Itbas that robust and 
rmeqmvDcaldcdainrionon 
remmiacmg foe Devfl audios 
works, anda similar acceptance 
odawholeraftofre^onsfl>2jties. 
cm behalf offoemjKx^art mite. 

Qfconrsefoerearefoosefor 
whom snch words are com- 
pletcfy meaningless. God-- who 

be? Go to any christening and 
yoifrebonndtoseeacoiqdeof . 
godparents, and probably 
aswdQ,stnmbBng 
i the responses, witbont 
the vagne^ idea of what they’re 

letimgfoeinsdTCsinfor. 

Of co u rse i t w ouldbe better afl. 


with committed fblkwhoknefw 
riwit> f a tp plri 8m ; irPfdj cnriwnn- 

niou and christening duties back- 
wards, botwe know this isn’t the 
case. However, foebosom offoe 
Chmxh is broad and you never 

know ifor when folk may see foe 
fight. So ififs aD right with you, 
it’s afliightwifo os, scorns to be 
the pragmatic position. 

No,itisahvaysfoenon- 
beBet^^dm^aDofatwitter 
aboW muttering some words they 
caritsee the point of asi^some- 
hov^foc^be^vingoffouseto 
foe God they dcaftbdSeve in. Utis 
position Knszndsxne of foe 
response Kinsley Amis made 
when asked whefoer or not he 
befimnedmGodHesaidhecoiild- 


yon neverlmowwho s listening”. 

More w mj yn &howCTci^isfoe 
e ffi x ta n y nntjorsfaiftmfoehab^ 


assomeosoe 
whohasmorethan hxsfoir^iare 
ofgodduldren —and everyone# 
source aQory-—Ihave devoted a 



'So.desus is the- er-^oodguy-um-' 


good deal oftine to the role and 
regpousibflitiesoffoegpfoiarenL 
In theory I tmdertaketo j^vetbe . 

merfJaari^KateyN«Il T E^ n ^' 
MMidh,hmesari<Kwr. ■ 
Hrank^gnwbuieemfoeChrist- 


^dchfldit® arc roncemefo There 
are fcwmore godless creatures 
thapgoddi3dpen.Inahroadey 
sense, moral gmdance offocJdnd, 
“l^Iwffitateytmtosee^pfoe- 


worid: The Movie” or; as they get 
older, “Yes,you are cMenmighto 
drink aMartinT, and l atex sfol. 


time to tefl your mirm and dad 


yon, amrm surefoeyTl come 
round in foe long nm...*t£ndsto 


foe 


to give 
asyour 


onty 

;and Christinas are 
obriems occasions, batthere are 


GmadrildapuseriatCbist- 
maggiwl 3 Trial )'KVpHbo nd J it'wiD 
be one among dozens and hence 
ignor^Certaintyitwfflbelost, 
mhrokenbyfoe tone yon next see 
them, thus gammgyoaiwadvan- 


foundbirthdays even more prob- 
lematical because I can never 
keep the dates in my head, or my 
diary come to that. And, having 
suffered from foe sameinsoft 
ntysdb^IloAowlhatfoereisnofo- 
ing more pafocticfoan. a smart 
pKipeffiiiig-pendl arriving a week 
latevri&ajMiteof&hitapcdogy. 

So, afteragood deal of trial 
anderroa^Icazneupwifoasohi- 
tioji to the primary godpareut 

sponsfoifityprobfem-Iselecta 
tally arlntrary date in the 
course of foeyear and rit down 
andwritetoeadxofiitygoddnl- 


smn of money and street instroc- 
tkmsnottowwtgtofoankmefor 


thiskhidness.AII they have to do 
is drop roe a line at any time of 
thrir choosing to tefl roe Triiat 
foeyVe been up to. 

Ima^ne the delight when, out 
offoebfoe,yougetalrii£rcoD- 
ta m ing money to which yon 
don’t have to respond. They may 
thinkyouVe as mad as ah^lex, 
bmtheyTlreinemberwhoyon 
are, hopefhlty with affection. 

Of course, there should come a 
time when godparental responri- 


for Christians this haiqiensoffi- 
daDywifo croifimiaticHi. Yon 
washyour hands of foem at that 
point, although foe relationship 

can be more enduring, IVty own 


stffl forking out fi>rroemher 
nineties, bnt I can't really see this 

appealing to tFerybody. 


Baby-Naming Society doesn’t 
seem to have fooueb t about this. 
Get can^it np in a^aby-nanting 
ceremony and you’re stuck for 
fife. It's enough to torn anyone 
religions on foe spot 








artist 

writes 


The Rings of Saturn 

by W G Sebald 
translated by Michael Hulse 
29dpp, Harvill, £!5^ghbk, 
J£l2pbk • 

A nxious, daring, 

extreme, muted— 
only an annulling 
wash of contradic- 
tory adjectives can 
approach the agi- 
tated density ofW GSebald’s writ- 
ing. More simply, this German 
who has lived in England for over 
30 years is one of the most excit- 
ing, and most mysteriously sub- 
lime, of contemporary European 
writers. When His book The Emi- 
grants appeared two years ago, one 
immediately thought ofWaher 
Benjamins remark that all great 
works found a new genre or dis- 
solve an old one. At last, a contem- 
porary writer had discovered away 
to stretch the novel-form beyond 
its frame, to harass realism into a 
state of self-examination. 

Yet Sebalds adventurousness 
was also grounded in the actuaL 
Indeed, it says much for Sebald s 
profound literary tact that The 
Emigrants mede moving and real 
a dilemma that is usually an 
abstraction: the question of what • 
is real and what is invented. In The 
Emigrants Sebald told the stories 
of four men, each of whom had 
been menaced by 20th-century 
history. All four were the victims 
of slightly different kinds of 
upheaval or catastrophe: two were 
casualties ofNazism, and two of 
exile, and all, like 19 th-century fic- 
tional characters, -had had their 
lives eaten at by sadness, by a kind 
of internal wasting sickness which 
Sebald superbly evoked- All of 
these characters actually existed, 
yet The Emigrants reads like fic- 
tion — and is fiction — because of 
the care and patterning of Sebald's 
narration, because of its 
anguished interiority, and because 
Sebald so mixes established feet 
with unstable invention that the 
two categories copulate and pro- 
duce a kind of truth which lies just 
beyond verification: that is, fic- 
tional truth. 

But on its own, this would not 
be daring — would not even be 
new. What is extraordinary about 


both The Emigrants and The Rings 
of Saturn is the scrupulous uncer- 
tainty with which Sebald invests 
his narratives. In botii books, for 
instance, uncaptioned pho- 
tographs are included, most of 
which relate to a place or incident 
in the text, but some of which do 
not It seems UkdythHt Sebald 
borrowed this idea. from Stendhal’s 
autobiography, The Life qfHcnry 
Brulard, throughout which Stend- 
hal litters his own, often unreliable 
drawing. Similarly, in both of 
Sebald's books, the narrator is 
proximate to Sebald, but not iden- 
tical with him. In The Rings of Sat- 
urn, for instance, the narrator 
tramps around Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, with a hat and rucksack, more 
like Becketts MoQoy than the man 
called. Sebald. Like a Beckett char- 
acter, he often produces an alien- 
ated, disembodied comedy: 
“Whenever I am in Southwold, the 
Sailors’ Reading Room is by far my 
favourite haunt" 

If one passage can suggest the 
frail beauties, the dreamy sugges- 
tiveness, and the deep playfulness 
of Sebalds work, it might be a pas- 
sage from The Emigrants, in which 
Sebald is walking with his Unde 
Kashmir, on the beach in New Jer- 
sey. *1 often come out here, said 
Uncle Kastmir, it makes me feel 
that I am a long way away, though 
I never quite know from where. 
Then he took a camera out ofhis 
large-check jacket and took this 
picture, a print of which he sent 
me two years later, probably when 
he had finally shot the whole film, 
together with his pocket watch." 

Under this paragraph, Sebald 
prints a pbot^jraph of a man who 
looks ahtde Hke the author, stand- 
ing on a beach. But the photograph 
is so murky that it is impossible to 
teD. We are encouraged to look at 
the photograph, which then turns 
us away from itself, converting the 
passage, very movingly, into a 
meditation on visibility. The liter- 
ary care, in just a few sentences, is 
immense; the detail about how it 
took Unde Karinur two years to 
shoot the rest of the film suggests a 
life without photographs, a life 
without much sense of its own visi- 
bility. And the detail of the pocket 
watch, like a sknD in a Renaissance 
painting, suggests both Time con- 
trolled and lost. 


‘There is ! 


I of the Gothic about SetoakTs ' 


. --.rthe beach at Cov ohH h e, near SouthwoM, Suffolk 


In both books, Sebald’s language 
is an extraordinary, almost anti- 
quarian edifice, full of the daintiest 
lustres. He is helped in this by tile 
: poet Mi chad Hulse, who renders 
! Sebalds German into English, 
i Sebald, who is a Professor of Get- 
i man at UEA, then powerfully 
treads his own English into Hulses, 
I sometimes rewriting entire pas- 
sages. One of the oddest efforts of 
! this prose is a quality of mdodrama 
and extremism running alongside 
a soft, dreamy mntedness. 

Sebalds mdodramatic side, one 
suspects, comes from themid- 
19th-cerrtury German tale, such, as 
was written by Adalbert Stifter. 
Often, in The Rings of Saturn, 

Sebald’s narrator finds himsdf on 
a desolate heath, or caught in a 
storm, like the narrator of Stifter s 
tale “limestone*. There is certainly 
a quality of the Gothic about 
Sebald, written up in his demen t- 
edlypatient locutions: "I stuck to 
tire sandy path until to my aston- 
ishment, not to say honor, I found 
mysdfba ck a g ai n at the same tan- 
^ed tiiicket from which J had 
emerged about an hour before . . ." 
Indeed, foraO the quietness of 
Sebald’s prose, exaggeration is its 

undoubtedly Teamed in part from 
Thomas Bernhard. Sebalds pes- 


simism is Bernhard-like, too; as 
the narrator puts it here: "In reality 
of course, whenever one is imagin- 
ing a bri^it future, the next disas- 
ter is just around the comer.* 

n feet, rather than other 
books, it is a film that most 
resembles Sebald’s lovely 
combination of opacity and 
wildness: Werner Herzog’s 
great Caspar Hauser; to 
which Sebald silently alludes in 
The Emigrants (his work is satu- 
rated in reference). like Caspar 
Hanser, the narrator of The Rings 
of Saturn dreams of the desert, 
and is something of a brilliant 
child, wandering around a land- 
scape both real and imagined, ai a 
finefy bemused angle to all knowl- 
edge. As he tramps through East 

Anglia, he communicates with the 
dead, and ponders the strangest 
information, with which he is 
insanely profligate — the dedine 
ofherring catches, the destruction 
of elms in England, the habits of 
the silkworm. 

Heis especially attracted ito the 
elegiac, to all that is dwindling and 
passing. At Somerlevton HaD, he 
sees nothing but grasses and 
weeds where once was a thriving 
estate. "It takes jnst one awful sec- 
ond, I often think, and an entire 


epoch passes." Itisjustthesameat 
Sudboume HaD. At Dunwich, on 
the coast, Sebald tells us that one 
of the most important ports in 

Europe during the Middle Ages 
now lies underwater: ‘AD of it has 
gone under, quite literally, and is 

now below the sea . . ." 

Sebald tells the stories of 
eccentrics and fantasists, many of 
whom resemble the first subject of 
The Emigrants, Dr Henry Sehvyn, 
who lived in a stone folly in his gar- 
den. We encounter the memory of 
Edward Fitzgerald, the translator 
of the Rubaiyat, who retired at an 
early age to a“tiny two-roomed 
cottage on the perimeter of the 
estate, and there he spent the next 
fifteen years" living on vegetables. 
Swinburne, the poet, is also of 
interest to this unhappy narrator, 
for Swinburne, like Fitzgerald, 
essentially retreated from life, and 
lived quietly in Putney. He 
reminded a visitor, writes Sebald, 
ofasOkwonn; and it is entirely 
characteristic of Sebald’s writing 
that this last fact might be 
invented, and that the “visitor" 
might be Sebald himself 

The true subject of TheRings of 
Saturn is death. In the first section 
ofth ebook, Sebald writes about Sir 
Thomas Browne's Urn-Burial. 
which is about the complicated arti- 


facts that human beings surround 
themselves with in death. The 
country houses which Sebald 
describes are like the Pyramids and 
pagan graves that Browne 
described: they are mausolea. But 
Sebald is always deeply self-exam- 
ining and he feels the need to 
include his own book among these 
mausolea. The artist is like toe silk- 
worm, suggests Sebald. killmg him- 
self as he produces his finethread of 
silk. In this sense, we are all artists, 
or death -artists: in a plane from 
Amsterdam to Norwich, the narra- 
tor looks down and notes. ‘it is as if 

there were no people, only the 
things they have made and in which 
they are hiding". (Sebald is hiding in 
this book, of course.) 

Elegy, in England, is easy to buy, 
especially of toe country-house 
kind. But what distinguishes 
Sebald from most English elegists 
is the deep unease ofhis elegy — its 
metaphysical, Germanic insis- 
tence. Sebald does not just see a 
political decline; he sees a decline 
of which we are not just the inheri- 
tors but the creators, too. This. I 
think, is because he believes in a 
kind of eternal recurrence. He 
does not say exactly this; but his 
book suggests that in every histori- 
cal moment, we have already been 
here. Standing in a camera ‘ 


PHOTOGRAPH: EAMOW McCABE 

obscura on the fields ofWaterioo, 
he remarks that history is always 
felsety seen: "We, toe survivors, see 

everything from above, see every- 
thing at once. . ."But how can me 
be toe “survivors” ofWaterioo? 
Only if we were actually there. 

■typically opaque, Sebald pro- 
ceeds in shuffled sentences, never 
underlining anything. But I take 
bim to be suggesting that we are 
always the survivors of a history 
thatwe attended in a previous 
incarnation. This might explain 


fed like MreAshbtny and her 
daughters, an eccentric Anglo-Irish 
family who have escaped from life, 

and about whom Sebald writes that 
tow “hved under their rooflike 
refugees who have come throagh 
dreadful ordeals and do not now 
dare to settle in the place where 
they have ended upT. Mrs Ashbury 

tells the narrator, “it seems to me 

sometimes that we never got used 
to b eingo n this earth and life is just 

onegreat, ongoing, incomprehensi- 
ble blunder”. That sentence might 

stand as both statement and 
emblem for this great, strange and 
moving work. 

W^wouldllke to outer a hardback 
of 77w Rings of Saturn at the discount 
Prtceof £13.99 (free p&p). call the 
•Guardian Culture Shop on 0SO0 60Q1Q2. • 
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House-Clearing 


by Alan Jenkins 


Her clothes are going into big black plastic sacks 

which I tie up, for charity; she no longer needs them, 

they are* things that have not fitted her for years. 

And this Life of Cary Grant, these paperbacks 

I bought her — The Penguin Book of Cats, Too Deep For Tears — 

they must go as well, she no longer reads them 

and Td say, judging from the dust they’ve gathered, 

hasn’t done in years; nor, though she blah’d and blathered 


with the neighbours endlessly about my books, 

has she opened £/?osc siDce — when? since she was moved to tears 

by how unhappy all my poems made me sound? — 

For here they are, as dusty as the others, and as useless. 

And when did she last refer to Married Love in Later Tears? — 
Towards the end they slept in single beds, and looks, 
hard looks, were ail that passed between them, drowned 
in scotch and disappointment. Now she’s toothless 

and the legs that, as a giri, she was famous for 

have started to give her heD, and she must leave her house 

which we both call home, as in “Are you coming home 

for Christmas?" and 1 can't believ e her bouse 

holds so much of her: her clothes in cupboards: in her drawer 

a sheaf of letters, handwritten, tied with ribbon, and a poem 

cut from Patience Strong: on her dressing-table, lavender-water, 

scented handkerchiefs, heirlooms of an only daughter. 


Who dream, that l wo„M bo here, wrapping up her life, 
her fiflj. years in this one place as daughter, mother wife 
wrapping up the precious china and cut glass 
for sale by auction, tying up loose ends* 

v™ rr frum •**» <*c„ds. 

fusty, black-edgcd. With deepest sympathv " 
these snaps that show her, a cut ahnw- 

House-prondlTheHooversuefeupaearpe,^ 

from the carpet, her sheets and pillow «i:„ 

awdasmeUof S ta,e 1 x.Haog, ai ::;:;;’ , e P ;-« 

The sideboards and the dinner-service z. ■ 

that they inherited, accumulated, held in t ^ t ° by “ JU S 5 ’ ^ 

forher relatives “overseas", everything that 

quiet desperation at me, wrongness _ th, u , 

It must go, and she must go. What | cft is ^ Shc built: 


The M ean in g Of It All 


ie new oesis 


Richard Feynman 


‘A neat summary of Feynman 
and it makes a 
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philosophy of science. 


Pr6tCy §00d Philosophy of|ife 
John Gnbbin, The SundayTimes 
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Richard Williams kicks around some of the 
football books rushed out for the World Cup 

The beautiful 
game dissected 


F rom the win dow of a 
feminist bookshop in 
Charing Gross Road, a T- 
shirt broadcasts the 
summer’s message; “The 
stronger women are, the more 
men lore football’ In neighbour- 
ing bookshops, the shelves are 
stacked with volumes hoping to 
catch the sales momentum 
released by Nick Hornby's Fcocr 
Pitch in time for the World Cop. 

Biographies abound, from the 
bland — Alan Shearer^ My Story 
So Far (Hodder and Stoughton, 
£16.99) to die absorbing — Joe 
Lovejqy's Bertie (MsrrnflUn, 
£16.99). Other writers investigate 
the game’s booming infrastr u ct u re 
— Fffa and the Contest for 
World Footbafl,byJohnSugden 
and Alan Tomlinson (Polity Press, 
£13.95) and The Football 
Business, by David Conn (Main- 
stream, £34 39). More interesting; 
as the game's temperature rises 
and the tabloids bang the drum fin 1 
the national team, is the prolifera- 
tion ofbooks by authors of a more 
romantic and literary persuasion, 
whose work, prefigured by Ian 
Hamilton’s Gassea Italia and 
Simon Kupers Football Against 
the Enemy, reflects a change in the 

nature of foofeaD appreciation in 1 
Britain. j 

Eduardo Galeano is a novelist j 

He is also Uruguayan, which end- j 


winch were of equivalent standing. 
As many world titles as Brazil, in 

other words, yet achieved by a 
nation of three million people. Yet 
the Uruguayans have won nothing 
since beating Brazil in the 1950 
final, in front of the largest crowd 
ever assembled to watch football, 
and faded even to qualify for this 
year’s edition of the tournament 
“Uruguayan football is a Gar cry 
frmn what it used to be,” Galeano 
writes in Footbafll In Sun and 
Shadow (Fourth Estate, £639), a 
series of wry, poetic meditations on 
the game. “fewer children play it 
and even fewer mm play it grace- 
fully. Nevertheless, there is no 
Uruguayan who does not consider 
himseifaPhDin tactics and strat- 
egy, and a scholar of its history. 
Uruguayans’ passion for football 


thoughts on fens and administra- 
tors as well as players, wiQ find an 
audience. 

It u punctuated by word- 
sketches of individual goals that 
happened to catch his fancy. One 
of these was notched against Eng- 
land, in the 1S70 World Cup in 


of a team that won four wood 
championships — two World 
Cups, in 1930 (thefirsteverjand- 
2930, preceded by the Olympic 
tournaments of 3924 and 1938, 


audits deep roots are still visible. 
Every time the national team 
plays, no matter against whom, the 
country holds its breath. Politi- 
cians, singers and street vendors 
shut their months, lovers suspen d 

Ear generations, the declaration 
ofan interest in Uruguayan foot- 
ball would have provoked derision 
and incomprehension in Britain. 
No longer. A decade of intensive 
exposure to the influence offor- 
eign mercenaries, from Cantona 
and Juninho to the squadrons of 

'Pr eneh niMi and I talians at Arsenal 

and Chelsea, has broadened the 
average English fen’s horizons, 
encouraging an mterestm the . 
games exotic aspects. So Galeano’s 
hook, fuD of charmingly discursive 


Jairzmho at the end of a move fea- 
turing half the R nwilwn twtm an d 
rKmaring m what basketball p!«y- 

eracafiano-lookpassbyFd&It 
was, in myview, the greatest goal 
ever scored ~ better even than 
Maradona’s famous second goal 
against England in 1986, because 
it was a product of unselfish team- 
work as well as individual genius, 
and because ft broke the deadlock 
and decided the outcome of a 
match in winch art and industry 
found a perfect balance. 

Garry Jenkins is so fond of 
Jairrinho’s goal that he describes it 
not once but several times during 
the course afThe Beautiful 
Team (Simon & Schuster; 
£15.99), Kke one of those film 
directors who shows you a scene 
from several points of view. Adapt- 
ing his title from Pdfs celebrated 
phrase, Jenkins tracks down sev- 


inthe 1970 Brazil team, win 


blend of technical skill and joyful 
spontaneity 

There are some marvellous sto- 
ries, like the description of' the 
semi-final against Uruguay, when 
Bntzifoinft , jBH wMtfn gfap 
defeat in the feral 20 years earlier, 
became convinced that the game 
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One, six, jt*a all the same to mo Maradona takes on some nervous Belgians photograph: steve powbjl 


was jinxed, and were revived only 
by a tearful halftime address from 
! their manager, Mario Zagafio. 
Those who fear for the physical 
weflbemgofpaul Gascoigne in 
Jhmce this summer might also 
care to note that Brazil's play- 
maker, the great Gerson, was a 
three-packs-a-daymanwho 
instructed the coaching staffto 
have adgarette lit ready for him in 
the dressing room at half-time. 

Oddly, just about the only thing 


1 wrong with Chris Taylor’s The 
Beautiful Game (GoUancz, 
£l6-99)is its title. Fbr this book, 
subtided “A Journey Through 
Latin-American FbotbaD”, goes 
beyond Pdds words to examine 
the game in all its shades. Taylor, a 
Guardian colleague, travels 
through Uruguay, Argentina, 
Brazd, Colombia, Bofrvia, 
Nicaragua and Mexico, retracing 
thehistoryof the game on the 
South American continent, from 


[ the efforts of such 19th-century 
British pioneers as Thomas Hogg 
in Buenos Aires, William Poole in 
Montevideo, and Charles Miller, 
who organised the first game of 
football ever played in Brazil, one 
day in 1895 on a field in Sao Paula 
Tfcylor fits each nation’s football 
into its general culture with wis- 
dom and sensitivity. Here he con- 
trasts the two men who coached 
Argentina to victory, the raffish, 
bohemian Cesar Menotti of 19 7? 


and the harsh, conservative Carlos 
Biferdo of!986: Tfor his followers, 
Menotti is the DcJekyU of Argen- 
tinian football; Bilardo, its Mr 
Hyde. But JekyB and Hyde were, of 
course, two sides of the same man.’ 

Several players, of the past and 
the present, speak iTl uminatin gly 
about their experiences, among 
them Antonio Rattzn, the Argen- 
tine captain momentously sent off 
at Wembley in 1966; Zico, star of 
Brazil's feckless playboys of 1982; 
and Gustavo POyet, currently 
embodying the old strengths of 
Uruguayan football on the King's 
Road. But Taylor also tackles 
racism, corruption and murder. 

For a compact, literate, all- 
round histoiy of the tournament, 
Brian Glanville's The Story of 
the World Cup (Faber, £9-99) 
is the best of the bunch. First 
published before the 1974 finals, 
and regularly updated, it reflects 
the vast knowledge and enlight- 
ened prejudices of the first 
British football critic to base his 
outlook in the belief that the 
British way of playing the game 
was not naturally superior to all 
others. Glanville was often 
mocked for seeming to favour 
footballers simply because their 
names ended with a vowel; look- 
ing around today's press box, he 
must sometimes feel entitled to 
claim royalties. 

Although it necessarily dupli- 
cates some of Glanville s cover- 
age, Cris Freddis The Com- 
plete Book of the World Cup 
(Collins Willow, £14.99) is in feet 
a useful complement, since it 
favours detail over narrative and 
includes the full te ams from 
every match played in the final 
stages since 1930. Well designed, 
it contains a lovely colour picture 
of the first champions, in their 
sky-blue shirts, among them the 
prominent figure of Jos4 Leandro 
Andrade, christened "The Blade 
Marvel” by admiring French 
crowds at the 1924 Olympics. A 
former carnival musician and 
shoe-shiner, Andrade had trav- 
elled to France, like the rest of his 
team mates, on athird-dass 
ticket Afterwards he stayed on in 
Paris to become, in Galeano’s 
phrase, a “king of the cabarets” 

But you probably knew that 
already. In a sense, we’re all 
Uruguayans now. 


Julian Critchley exposes the Tory Party' s real assassin Nick Crafts on a book that doesn’t work hard enough to succeed 

Whodunnit? Mrs T The Protestant shirk ethic 
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QuIHy Men 

by Hywel Williams 
26lpp, Aurum Press, £19-95 


H ywel Williams, John Red- 
wood's former special 
adviser, has written an 
account ofthededine and fell of 
the Tory party and the Major gov- 
ernment. It is a highly partisan 
account of two leadership elec- 
tions: the one when the Prime 
Minister saw afiMrltedwowl; the 
Other, when the tattered remnant 
cftheTbries, 184 strong, voted for 
a leader to replace John Major. 
Both episodes were discreditable, 
and revealed the extent to which 

the Conservative Party has gone to 
the dogs. 

Mrs Thatcher; who seized power 
in a conp d’etatin 3975 -theso- 
called "peasants’ revolt* — brought 
about the downfall ofthe most 
successful party in politics, a 


Thatcher in the autamn of 1990 
was compounded by the ’inven- 
tion’’ of John Major. Major, who 
had held three major offices of 
state, none of them long enough to 
make any real impression, was “the 
man who could stop Michael Hes- 
eftme". In an ideal world Major 
would have become either Hurd’s 
or HeseJtmes chirf whip, but the 
Ihiy party has always indulged its 
n atural taste for mediocrity. 

'V^Qiarns, whohas an axe to 
grind, seems only relnctaatiy to 
have come to the condosionthal 
the survival of the Tbiygovern- 


in '92 because he was not 
Thatcher, but a gap had opened up 
between the partyk establishment, 
which favoured greater European 
integration, mid its rank and file of 
petty nationalists and Euroscep- 
tics. Many ofthe party loyalists 
had retired from politics, and the 
rank and file, the estate agents, 


■ t worked mferoin ofthe Tory party. 

Mrs Thatcher soon became intol- 
erable, dismissive of views that 
were contraryto her own, rude to 
her colleagues, and eventually 


was hidden from the public at 

large by the slavish admiration ■ 
the right-wing press, and of 
Rupert Murdoch in particular: 
The defenestration ofMrs 


from “One Nation" Conservatism 
and reverted to type. They could 
not foigjve themselves for having 
voted Major into power; in his tom 
Major was not a strong enough 
character to get the better ofhis 
enemies, ran^ng from the amhi- 
tions PortiBo'to the sly Redwood. 

W flHama’ s pnl gmfc might ha.ro 

been better tided ‘Dea&’Wish’for 


feared from, and stall suffers to this 


The Loafer makes Hay 


* 


im so many authors arc 


JgW small space, itis always 
mtere^ingto observe the pedring 

order among tire™- One way of 

doing so is seemghowtk^arawe. 
■^^np^nd-cocringagefo^vento 


If your publishers love you, they 
stump up for a room at the fabu- 
lously expensive liangoed HaB. 
If you areWDetod on one of the 
long-suffering ‘'Friends" ofthe 
Festival, several ofwhom seem 
to lire in the loveliest houses in 
Britain, your star is indeed ju - 
the ascendant- If yon are pnb- 


Hereford station.'Qreteuty, trnty 
important (John Btamphrys and 
Uri comeby helicopter. 


p|orl< Mou ntains , smr chBght 
blazing to great effect. 
Hmnpk r y s% P^ ot ’ ho«ew»,g 

AteArientatedanaEKUcfoailitii 


tocon ^£snatehnnfOTTOe trauma 


a£CtM mnodation.Hre first ques- 
amongst the literati is 

always, “w»ere «e you staying?" 


“EaberHonse*. (Such staWing of 
authors has its prccedents.ln 
IhelBth c^tiiExleAding pub- 
lishcx Edmund Curil kept his 
writers in agarretabove the 
shop, whistling than down to 
produce a poem or pamphlet as 
required. Apparently they slept 

together in one bigbed. One 
hopes theFaber House re&Kttle 
less cramped.) 

The questions from the andS- 
ence thatinvariably follow talks 
at Hay tend to be friendly. 

“Who is your favourite Jane 


day. Hurd and Ken Clarke have 
retired to the City, Chris Fatten to 
Ireland and Michael Heseftaneto 
his arboretum. Who on earth have 
we left? An untried “teenager” 
whose unpopularity is unrivalled. 
A disappointed, even bitter; Bed- 
wood who sees 15 years of opposi- 
tion devouring his prime. Peter 
UQey, who could not knock the 
skin off a rice pudding. And 
Michael Howard, who quite 
deservedly came last in tire June 
’97 leadership election. 

Has the Tory party a future? I 
ask only for information. Does it 
much matter what William 
Hague says about Europe, save 
for the further disharmony he 
causes among Conservatives? 

The chances ofhis becoming 
Prime Minister are remote. The 
substitution of that old. liberal 
imperialist Winston Churchill for 
I Neville Chamberlain (thanks to 
Adolf Hitler) saved the Tory party 
for the better part of SO years. We 
are hack to the days of Sam 
Hoare, Lord Halite* and Kings- 
ley ^ Wood, although fe?y at least 
held office. If you ever doubted 
the old truism There’s no love at 
the top” read Mr WHKams. 

JuBan Crttchlay was a Conservative MP 
for 31 years. His autobiography, <4 Bag of 
Boted Sweets. Is piAfeOad In paperback 
by Faber (£A99).HfeC0flgpso of Stout 
ffertywilt be pubflshed fn paparttack by 
GoUancz in Septonbec 


Austen heroine?", was the 
biggest poser faced by Claire 
Tomalin. What the speakers do 
not realise is that some of those 
in the audience are what one 
might call “serial questioners". 
For festival-goers, one ofthe 


year has been a balding man in 
e grey-ribbed jumper called 
Brian who seems to be there at 
the end of every session with a 
lengthy question. 


ML shegrs 
jCftphoue, 


JF^ Ewho’ve heard it all before, 
groan inwardly, butthose on the 
stage knowno better than to 
sxnfie receptively. He begins with 


and they visibly warm to him. 
However, just as rapport fe 


author wants to hear. He too is 
“thinking of writing". 


The Wealth and Poverty of 
Nations 

by David Landes 

65Qpp, Little, Brown, £20 

E conomic histoty is in severe 
decline in British univem- 
ties, so it would be an excel- 
lent moment for thearrival of a 


docks. Contentious opinions are 


Germaine Greer was one of 
ti»e few to provoke a genuinely 
hostile (and pointed) question. 

Perhaps it was her design, for hex 
lecture on Shakespeare was 
characteristically provocative. 
She opined that, in the 16th cen- 
tuiy, Venus and Adonis was 
“what horny housewives kept in 
the sock-drawer” and that the 
role of Shakespeare’s wife had 

been neglected for mndb ofthe 
20 th century because “to celibate 
scholars the thought of a wife 
was codc-crinklin^y terrible”. In 
amongst such bons mots, sbthodi 
many harsh words for leading 
I American academic Helen 
i Vendler, author of a recent book . 
, on Shakespeare’s sonnets. Yet 
even she seemed a little non- 

phssed when, at question tube, a 
member ofthe anoienfie said, 
“Some ofthe things that you said 
about Helen Fendlcr seemed 
trivial and bitchy; what have you 


stated forcefully, the chapters are 
short, and the style is dearly 
intended to attract a very wide 
audience. Lots ofsentences with- 
out verbs and an important, if ■ 


imaginati on, addresses the big 
issues and offers insights into the 
roots of economic success and fail- 
ure. These indeedseemtobe 
DavidLandes’saimsashesetsout 
‘to do vrorid histoiy’’ and to answer 
questions such as “How did rich 
countries get so rich,^ why are the 
poor countries so poor, and why 
did Europe take the lead in chang- 
ing the worid?” So is tins really the 
answer to tire economic historian’s 
prayers? 

Certainly, tire author displays a 
dazzling range acknowledge and 
breathtaking audacity in covering 
a thousand yeans of world eco- 
nomic history. The pace is that of a 
desperately ambitious television 
documentary, but accompanied 
by hundreds of] earned footnotes, i 
Many fascinating and unexpected 
details emerge from the history of 
technological advance; for exam- 
ple, the economic significance to 
medieval Europe of the inventions 


that political correctness is the 
enemy of good history. 

Themain lines of argument are 
that fee culture of a country is the 
crucial ingredient for economic 
success and that, given the estab- 
lishment of a suitable economic 
and legal infrastructure which 
combines competition with secure 
property rights, education, inven- 
riveness and entrepreneurship are 
the keys to achieving and sustain- 
ing economic leadership. The cnl- 
turaJ characteristics which axe 
conducive to riches are the good 
old Victorian values of a strong 
work ethic and sense of purpose. 
Better to be Protestant man 
CfdhoKc or Japanese rather than 
7 .a tin American. 

Landes is most persuasive in 
his account of the rise of Europe, 
which fits nicety with his main 
themes and draws on his exten- 
sive research in the history of 
technology: He is surety right that 
Europe should be praised for its 
economic and social precocity, 
that its primacy in the industrial 
revolution was no accident, and 
feat this should be broadcast 
rather than downplayed in the 
interests of appearing not to be 


got against her?" Greer was only 
momentarily fezed before she 
grasped at her answer. “WEy 
friend Tom Paulin loves 
Fendler's book, so it was an affec- 
tionate joke against him.” 

$ Longest queue for bock-sign- 
ings: Terry Pratchett. 
♦Oddcstdooldng members of 
queue for book signings: ditto. 
♦Cruellest session: PriyaWick- 
ramasin gh e’s Sri La nkan cook- 
ery, prepared before a salivating 
audience, then removed to be 
eaten by festival staff 
^Raconteur of the Festival: 

Lord Callaghan, fair his account 
ofbeing taken for a (high-speed) 
spin through every red lightby 
Idi Amin, in his green Mercedes. ‘ 
•Smoker of fee Festival: Christo- l 
pher Hitchens—: heroic. j 

BMostfimded Hay author; 

Rupert Thomson. The Loafer 
ovaheard someone saying they’d 
Kke to drown bis girlfriend. 


Eurocentric in the classroom. 

Ultimately, however, the book 
is a disappointment; it promises 
much more than it can deliver. It 
is not a work which offers impor- 
tant new truths and research 
findings. At best, ft re-asserts 
some useful old knowledge and 
provides some helpful synthesis. 


At its worst, it offers no more 
than tired old opinions — Lan- 
des’s stress on the importance of 
the work ethic is ironic given the 
laziness ofhis own arguments. 

Nk* Crafts is Professor of Economic 
History at the London School of 
Economics. 
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Jay Parmi didn’t want to write a 
biography of the great philosopher 
Walter Benjamin. It would, he said, 
have been a hard slog. Instead, he 
decided to make it up. And that’s 
when everyone began to get angry. 
He talks to Desmond Christy 

Panties 

on the 
brain 


Julie swept her hair to one side, 
and he [Walter Benjamin] earn 
again how lovely her face was, 
nith a straight, small nose, and 
her Ups pale and pink. Her eyes 
burned distantly, Wee moons on 
early winter mornings. 
Unexpectedly , he wanted to make 
love to her again, tofeel the length 
of her beneath him, and her heels 
digging into his back. He readied 
for her leg, and she let him slide 
his hand up toher panties. 

— from Benjamin's Crossing, 
by Jay Parini 

OR KB jWFalter Benjamin 
. H jgj m a would have hated 
_ .. WfW WiB JayOParinTs latest 
Wm novel, its subject 
wM' Wm being none other 
than Walter Benjamin. A novel 
about the great German-Jewish 
philosopher and his tragic death, 

1 acka attemntp^ fn flee 


wouldjust have been a hard dog. I 
decided I would take the risk of 
entering into Benjamin's mind, 
which is presumptuous. Nonethe- 
less, that was my enjoyment” 
Someone who has notread Ben- 


ny srnciae, as ne durmiwu " 
the Nazis ! What’s more, a novel 
that does not blush to present a 
Benjamin groping for panties. 

You couldhear the disapproval 

J in flonnw QtpinfV* 


voice enuring arecent rauiw urn 
he mentioned the fact that novels 

were now being written about 

Benjamin. Here was a man who, as 
afriend put it, “in himself and his 
relations with others always 
insisted unreservedly upon the pri- 
macy of mind; which, in lieu of 
immediacy, became for him imme- 
diate”. How could anyone ever be 

qualified to write a novel about a 

man so obsessed with the mind, a 
minH that has been called “one of 
the seminal minds of all moder- 
nity"? Who. for that matter, could 
have a handle on all of Benjamins 
intellectual interests and not find 

•L. « pntpmnRE 


SUUOng UUUOl U1C WtlgUfc vr. 

Strangely, Jay Parmi, biogra- 
pher of John Steinbeck and, this 
jnitnimi, of Robert Frost, is not 

being hounded out of town by the 
critics ary more than he was when, 
in an earlier novel, he tackled the 
final days of Leo Tolstoy, another 
dam who had been labouring in 
5ie obscurity of not having been 
novelised by FarinL Harold Bloom, 
no less, has called Benjamin's 

n enrl olivtiipnf 


Ul UIC ILUpU » 

‘entering into Bejamins mind" 
Benjamin wrote wonderfully 

about Brecht, his friend, about 

photography, Baudelaire, Goethe, 
Kaflca, art and technology, history 
and aesthetics, and objects of 
everyday life Which previously had 
seemed unworthy of critical atten- ; 
tion. His great thesis? George 
Steiner put it Hke this: “Thatahis- 
torian hut also a philosopher, no a 
human being, thinking about the 
past, has a supreme duty, which is 
to rescue from silence, and from 
the lies of the victors, tire 
oppressed, the enslaved, the vic- 
tims of sucessful injustice, to bring 
them backto protesting fife, out of 
the strategic anmesia which is 
imposed by offical records of what 

really happened in history — ' the 

emperors, the kings, the rich and 

the victors.’' 

Even those who have not read 
Benjamin may nowadays have 
some sense ofhow iconic a figure 
he has become, emblematic of 
Jewish genius, of the freelance 
mind spurned by the a ca d em y, yet 
far more creative than most 
tenured intellectuals. More than 
that, he symbolises the wound the 
Nazis inflicted on European cul- 
ture, a wound so grievous that it 
has, arguably, never recovered. 

Parini greatly enjoyed the free- 
doms that are permitted the novel- 
ist but denied the biographer. “I 
loved the dosing scene where Ben- 
jamin is in a little abandoned 
shade at the foothills of the Pyre- 
nees, the night before he goes 

across to Spain. I knew that he was 

in that shack that night If I was 
writing abiography, all 1 would 

have been able to write was' Ben- 
jamin spent the night in a shack.’ I 

wouldn't have been able to say 
l wVlSftWaS 



with the bodv, with the 

Se3 pariniuied haidto get at the 

led Benjamin aocgtii ePyre- 
nees and who is also a , 

character in the 

told me that that time he sliced 
off the path, he was dinging Omre 

above a3, 000 foot drop. Thatsdl 

very physical. I'm trymgto gn?eme 
jSiSltfeofWaherB^jatmnas 
much as the mental life. You can 

jret the mental life from reading his 

books. You don’t need a novelist to 

^Though it does not neglect th e 

«FR**niarnins death, Plarims 


■ Hare j...n«o»«^t»lth«h««ax«.l ■«».■«»» hi. -btog^phe^ Parini 


ity and fete". 

Parini, with four books of poetry 
and five novels to his credit, c ould 
have done the safer thing and writ- 
ten abiography. "I decide d that it 

would just be more fun to write it 

as a novel Tb write it as a biography 


most piu i, , — y rr 

Crossing are as factual as in a biog- 
raphy. “If I say that Benjamin 
spent three months in Capri in 

24, you can be pretty sure that 

he did. Whenever I quote him, rm 

quoting, for the most part, things 
that he wrote or said. Fm often tak- 
ing things that he said and putting 
them in his mouth. That’s why I 

pot in aD those epigraphs from 

Benjamin —to give you some idea 


ofhow he talked." The story is told 
from various points of view. One of 
these voices is that of Gershom 
Scholem, the scholar of Jewish 
mysticism who was one of the few 

friends Benjamin could talk to as 
an intellectual equal. The letters 
they exchanged on Kafka, for 
example, have been described by 
George Steiner as ‘about as near to 
the limits of literary criticism and 
of the arts of reading as^anything 

since Plato or Aristotle”. 

But, surely, the conversations in 


penetrable than they would have 
been in real life? ‘Yes. Absolutely, 
says Parini, without a trace of gull t- 

*If anything, itfelsifies on the side 

ofluddity. Benjamin is not that 


readable. I think I do manage to 

make him more lucid — l try to, 
anyway. I made a vow to myself 
when I started writing that I would 
never publish a line that I didn’t 
understand myself It tends to 
make one much undervalued as a 
writer. I don’t think George Steiner 
understands everything he writes.” 

Knowing tiie storytellers that 

Benjamin admired, and his scepti- 
cism about psychology in stories, it 
is easy to imagine that he would 

have had ParinTs latest novel 

pulped. He would have hated every 

word, wouldn’t he? “I think so. Yes, 
he’d have hated my book, although 
I quote him in it as saying the novel 
of the future will be made up of 
fragments. And, to some degree, I 


tried to adhere to that aesthetic. 
The book is made up of a patch- 
work of qualities, images, voices 
and thoughts, although it is for 
more coherent than anything 
Benjamin could have conceived off 

Benjamin wrote: “I came into 
this world under the sign of Saturn 
— star of the slowest revolution, 
planet of detours and delays." 
Parini rules a more ordered uni- 
verse. "A novelist who narrates in 
detours and delays is going to find 
a very narrow audience. Although 
I made some gestures in the direc- 
tion of indirertion, 1 don’t think it 
is reaDy very complicated.” 

But there were still two more 
things troubling me about ParinTs 
novel. The way in which his intel- 


lectuals converse, and the panties. 

It’s very tricky writing a book 
about intellectuals. You have to 
give some flavour of the kind of 
thing they might have said to each 
other — about philosophy, history 
and so forth. When I was writing 
it, I spent a lot of time in Italy. My 
neighbour there is Gore Vidal and 
we are good friends. I was sitting 
by his pool and I said to Gore, ‘Do 
you think I can have characters 
talking for 14 or 15 pages about 
history, aesthetics and such 
things?’ 'Only,' said Gore, ‘if they 
are sitting in a railway carriage and 
there is a bomb under the seat’ 
That’s been my guiding principle. 
Anytime Tm going to have a char- 
acter talk about Heidegger. I put 


Parini said to 
Gore Vidal, ‘Do 
youthinklcan 
have characters 
talking for 15 
pages about 
aesthetics?’ 
‘Only,’ he said, 

‘if they are sitting 
in a railway 
carriage and 
there is a bomb 
under the seat’ 


destruction ofhistory, yet it is his- 
tory that killed him. He was a man 
unable to move from theory to 
practice. He was a man who took 
up Marxism only because it was 
erotidsed through this beautiful 
Latvian, Asja Lads. Without her, I 
doubt that he would ever have 
moved in the direction of 
Marxism. He was an aesthete, a 
collector, he had a huge toy 
collection; he was a bourgeois 
Berliner to the hilt He had a con- 
noisseur’s mentality which is radi- 
cally at odds with the Marxist man 
of the people, even though he was 
one of the inventors of the study of 
mass culture. 

"Just as his mind was in some 
way disconnected from his body — 
there was a tremendous mind- 
body split there — so there was a 
disconnection between him as a 
thinker, as a collector of ideas, and 
practice. That's why he was suffi- 
ciently stupid to stay in Paris until 
the autumn of 1940. You cr I 
would have left in 1936." 

Hadn’t ParinTs view ofBenjamin 
met with a lot of opposition? Itwas 

true that his version of B enja min 

went very much against the acade- 
me grain. "Ibis is not a book that 
highbrow theoreticians of post- 
modernism approve of They 
oppose the whole idea ofmakinga 
novel out ofWalter Benjamin^ Kfe” 

By now, my little bombs axe all 
safely defused. 


Frankly, I’d rather be Gormless 


Provocations 

Martin Wairwrigd 

A s the world fills inexorably 
with Gorins and Gorm- 
lets, the tim e has come to 
ask two favours of their creator, 
sculptor Antony Gor mley. 

Is there any chance, first, of 
cheering up the colossi and 
homnnculi that have sprout®** 
across the country, from 
Gateshead to Piccadilly? ^ 

I know ft can’t be mudhfim 

being wrapped in dingfibn and 




smile, even a hint of a dimple, 
would make them less grim. Not 
sentimental, the ultimate 
no-word for artists, just a bit 
more animated. 

Blank, almost m ummifi ed 

features were the main reason 
my own afy ofLeeds feiled to 

love the Brick Man, a mega- 
Gorm which, unusually but 
thank God, has never got beyond 
a maquette. We already have 

plenty of people built like brick 

privies up here, hot wejfike the 
lt tfi*- tliat wiplaiii who 

they are: lopsided grins, lazy 
eyes, crow’s feet. 

Ah, but severe, slabby 
anonymity is fundamental to the 
purpose ofthis artist’s state- 


ment, isn’t ft? Then, request 
number two, why doesn’t 
Gormley wrap his cli ngfil m 
round someone other than 
himself? 

The anonymity is nonsense 
anyway, as everyone knows that 
each Germ — be it tiny, as vast 

as the Angel OfThe North or 

exactly Antony’s 6ft 4in — 
is made in the image ofits 
creator. ... 

To understand a psyche which 

can bearto gaze so relentlessly at 
the mirror, we don’t need 
Narcissus or the Ladybird Book 
OfWorld Domination. 

No, the roots ofGormenghast 
got all the compost they needed 
o» a green hill nearThirsk, in the 


prestigious classrooms of Ample- 
forth College. 

A couple of monster feet on 
one end and Antony’s huge 
head on the other, and the 
sculptor’s Alma Mater could be 
transformed into the most 
appropriate Gormbeast of all. 
Because wasn’t it this temple of 
boundless self-confidence (plus 
standard later CV — Cam- 
bridge. Slade and a stint in a 

Loudon squat) that started the 
march of Gorins across the 
world? 

Perhaps, as a deferential 
nation, -we want to have an 
enormous head-prefect keeping 
watch on the Tyne, Maybe we 
need thousands ofterracotta 



Benjamin^ Crossing is published bv 

Anchor at E6.99. 


and a wife who is an artist in her 
ownrighL Couldn’t Uict (fife 
broth era representing Adr own 
professions of doctor, estate 
furniture-maker and ■ 
Otfam director) have their 
bodies, rather than his, immor- 
ghsed^ on Aeeight granite " 
^alders planned as the British 
L *hrary*s slice of Gorm? - v 
That would be a start. Hicsr 
be neighbours in 
X^bucn, tennis narbwi-c 


Germs, Gormo, Gowns... the RA gets the 


'treatment 


thefSi WIth around 

toe Gormley studio in PecHiam, 


bouse monitors grouped in the years' time, will we just see tw« 

shape of the British Isles to reas- metal stumps rusting away 
sure us that all is fundamentally beside the road, mariemg the 


passers-by; and ding- 


wdOL But we’ve got a stroppy, 
democratic streak too, haven't 
we? Especially in the North. 


wamc me roan, marking the 
spot where the Angel OfThe 
North once stood? 

To avoid such a shabby fate. 


Driving down the AJ(M) post Gormenghast needs to involve 

Gateshead, file name Otyman- more ofits ritizons. Antonv 

dias springs to mind. In 20 four brothers, three children* 8 
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Stead start. . . Belgium's playmaker Enzo Scifo can only stare as his England counterpart Paul Gascoigne, complete with bandage, curls in a shot yesterday wotograph: shaun bottbvll 

Friendly international: Belgium 0 England 0 (Belgium win 4-3 on penalties) 

Gazza fails to spark England 


David Lacey in Casablanca 
sees the final World Cup 
warm-up end in defeat from 
a penalty shoot-out 




f£ 




G lenn hoddle 

did bis utmost to 
look on the bright 
side, but it was an 
uphill struggle. 
"We have learnt a bit," in- 
sisted the England coach after 

last night’s goalless draw 
against Belgium had led to a 
4-3 defeat on penalties. Rob 
Lee and Les Ferdinand prov- 
ing unequal to the task. “We 
tried a few more people and 
did better in the second halt 
jn the first half with a flat 
back four we played in 
straight lines and it shows 
you can he more flexible with 
a back three." . . 

As if to emphasise the 
ephemeral nature of die exer- 
cise. Hoddle handed the cap- 
tain’s armband to Sol Camp- 
bell at 23 the youngest player 
to lead England since Bobby 
Moore. Moore was 22 when he. 
captained Alf Ramsey’s team 
for the first time in 1963 
against Czechoslovakia in 
Bratislava, oddly enough on 
tfce samedata. May 29- 
So much tor the past The 
Inclusion of Gascoigne for the 
second time in three days was 
a pertinent reminder that this 
match was all about the im- 
mediate future. 

Having lasted' SO minutes 
against Morocco, though 


showing signs of exhaustion. 
HoddJe’s most gifted yet most 
problematical player needed a 
performance of better quality 
to allay doubts that he would 
he too much of a ride in 
France. 

At least Gascoigne could be 
reasonably sure that he 
would be in file squad. For 
Lee;. Butt. Merson and Les 
Ferdinand this was either a 
last chance to impress or a 
consolation for being omitted, 
depending on the extent to 
which the England coach may 
have already made up his 
mind. 

It had been eight years 
since the countries* last meet- 
ing, a rather more momen- 
tous affair in Bologna in the 
second round of the 1990 
World Cup when David 
Platt's late goal from Gas- 
coigne’s free-kick, took Bobby 
Robson’s side through to the 
quarter-finals. Reaching the 
last eight will surely be Hod- 
die’s minimum requirement 
1 this time. 

Yesterday there were mo- 
mentary doubts that Gas- 
coigne would survive beyond 
the seventh minute after 
receiving the flailing boot Of 
Enzo Scifo above the left eye. 
While Humpty Dumpty was 
being put together again Bel 




Referee 

MSaijoune 

(Morocco) 








gium should by rights have 
scored- 

Lokonda •’Emile” Mpenza 
launched "hhnstSf through a 
channel of space on dm Ml 
before catching England’s de- 
fenders square with a high 
pass into the middle, where 
Michael Goossens and Danny 
Boffin were both unmarked 
as they moved to receive it 
Fortuhately for England the 
pair impeded each other in 
their eagerness to shoot, and 
Martyn ended up having to 
field nothing more than a fee- 
ble shot from. Boffin. 

No matter what system Bod- 
die adopts there wtll always be 
problems when the ball is 
freely given away. Last night 
was a familiar story as Sdfo 
and Glen De Boeck won easy 
possession in midfield and 


1 sought out their front runners. 

| When England did get their 
passing together the results 
were encouraging. From Gas- 
coigne's pass, Lee’s through- 
ball released Les Ferdinand 
only tor the striker to be ruled 
offside. At least the Belgian 
cover had been penetrated. 

Yet without either Paul 
luce or David Batty mounting 
sentry duty in midfield Eng- 
land remained vulnerable to 
the sort of move which could 
have seen them fall behind 
midway through the half. Bof- 
fin darted behind Gascoigne 
to meet De Boeck 1 s pass and 
set up Lokonda Mpenza for a 
shot which Nigel Martyn did 
well to push wide. 

Such moments of excite- 
ment were rare in an encoun- 
ter which increasingly took 


on the guise of a practice 
kick-about. Nevertheless 
Goossens did receive a sharp 
reminder from Martin Keown 

— in the face as it happened 

— that this was, after all. an 
international. 

Not that the Belgians 
seemed to need their memo- 
ries jogged in such pointed 
fashion. Goossens and De . 
Boeck appeared to be doing 
their utmost to arouse the 1 
beast in Gascoigne and , 
towards half-time Scifo 1 
caught Gary Neville with the i 
sort of late tackle which will I 
pounced upon by World Cup 
referees. 

After 45 minu tes England 
could be grateful to Martyn 
that they were not two or 
three goals down. In stoppage 
time Phil Neville committed 
himself rashly on the left 
allowing Gert Verheyen to 
race clear behind him. Once 
more Mpenza was the benefi- 
ciary of Belgium's speed on 
the break, and once again be 
could not beat the England 
goalkeeper. 

Hoddle 's change of shape 
after half-time did not exactly 
stop the Belgians in their 
tracks, for from it First Mbo 
Mpenza, who had replaced 
Goossens, saw a m ishit shot 
saved by Martyn after Ver- 
heyen had had one blocked. 
Then, two minutes later, his 
brother Lokonda headed wide 
after Scifo’s centre from the 
byline had left England com- 
pletely exposed at the for post. 

Compared with the opposi- 
tion England’s attack was 
resting an its haunches, al- 


1 though Le Saux did surprise 
Philippe Van De Walle just 
past tile hour with a rising 
drive which tire Belgian god- 
keeper just managed to push 
clear. Soon after this Merson 
responded to a rare opportu- 
nity with a typically sharp 
volley which skimmed the 
crossbar. 

Campbell's experience of 
international captaincy was 
cut short by a foul which saw 
De Boeck booked in the 65th 
minute. Dublin replaced 
Campbell 10 minutes later, 
glad to offer Hoddle tangible 
evidence of the versatility 
which makes him a cover 
both fore and aft 

Les Ferdinand took the 
armband, thus awaking the 
possibility of his becoming 
tiie first Rn giand ca ptain to 
be left out of a World Cup 
squad. Certainly the strength 
and timing of Dublin's recov- 
ering tackle on Lokonda 
Mpenza eight minutes from 
the end confirmed his defen- 
sive strengths. 

Martyn’s outstanding late 
save from Scifo added a rider 
to the powerful case he had 
already made out for inclu- 
sion in the squad. Certainly 
he deserved his piece of good 
fortune In the last minute, 
when Scttb’s pass split the 
England defence asunder, 
only for Lokonda Mpenza to 
drag the ball wide. 
suBsrmmoHBk 

■aigl-m ■ Mum tor Goossens (In). 
Bwnm for Veitoyen (KJmln). 

■■den ili O wn (Liverpool) tor G Neville 
(iwV. H Fenfcwnd (Wee Ham) tor P 
Kevins (M). Benifwi (Mm Untied) lor 
Gascoigne (fiOmln). OiitWe (Coventry) for 
Camptxrfi (?4min). 


Football: Scotland into action 


Crying game 
is all over 
for Leighton 

Patrick Glenn in Washington on 
the veteran keeper who plays 
against the United States tonight, 
eight years after his all-time low 

J IM LEIGHTON is unlikely | Italy. During a career span- 
to go as far as sending nine more than two decades 


Iwto go as far as sending 
Andy Goram 

a wish-you-were-here post- 
card, but the Aberdeen goal- 
keeper does feel genuine 
anguish about his rival's self- 
imposed exile from Scotland’s 
World Cup party. 

With Goram running for 
cover back to Bri tain, Leigh- 
ton will win his 86th cap this 
afternoon in Scotland's final 
warm-up match, against the 
United States at the RFK Sta- 
dium here in Washington. 

The manager Craig Brown 
is left with little option other 
tha n to nominate Leighton as 
his goalkeeper for the World 
Cup, in which Scotland will 
share a group with Norway. 
Morocco and the holders 
Brazil their first opponents 
on Wednesday week in Paris. 

Leighton has gone from 
hero to zero and back again in 
remarkably quick time. His 
lowest moment came In Italia 
90, coincidentally against 
Brazil when having dived to 
push away a shot nine min- 
utes from time he turned to 
see the striker Muller dip the 
loose ball over the line. Jt was 
the only goal of the match and 
signalled yet another Scot- 
land failure to go beyond the 
World Cup’s first phase. 

T was the very last person 
to leave the pitch.” Leighton 
recalls. “I loitered on my own 
15-yard line and Claudio Taf- 
farel the Brazil goalkeeper, 
had to come all the way up the 
field to shake my hand. 1 stood 
there taking in what 1 thought 
was my last World Cup.” 

Leighton was entitled to 
contemplate his future with a 
certain bleakness; he was 31 
and had just lost his place in 
the Manchester United first 
team after his old Aberdeen 
mentor Alex Ferguson held 
him to blame for Crystal Pal- 
ace’s 3-3 draw In the 1990 FA 
Cup final and replaced him 
with Les Sealey for the replay, 
which United won 1-0. 

He never played for United’s 
first team a gain and, after 
loan spells at Arsenal and 
Reading and more time in Un- 
ited’s reserves, he found him- 
self keeping goal for Dundee’s' 
reserves. 

Considering the damage 
done to his self-esteem during 
the three years after Italia 90 it 
would have been understand- 
able if T^ ightnn had simply 
walked away. Instead, eight 
years after the crushing disap- 
pointment of Turin, he is pre- 
paring to face Brazil a gain in 
the World Cup, only a few 
weeks from his 40th birthday. 

He first appeared in Scot- 
land’s 1982 World Cup squad 
and was the No. 2 choice in 
Mexico in 1986 as well as in 


Italy. During a career span- 
ning more than two decades 
he has broken all eight fin- 
gers and both thumbs. In 
Scotland’s New Jersey hotel 
last week he was wearing a 
white elastic bandage down 
the length of his wedding-ring 
finger. Had he suffered an- 
other injury? “That? Oh. no, 
that’s 15 years old, that one,” 
he said, adding that when th e* 
football Is over his hands will 
retain enough dexterity to 
bald a golf chib. 

Despite his dedication and 
the consequent return to the 
top level when he signed for 
Hibernian in 1993, there was 
always the shadow of Goram. 
Before Euro 96, Leighton kept 
dean sheets in the last six 
qualifying games only to be 
passed over in favour of the 
Rangers man for the group 
matches. 

Until Goram’s defection last 
Tuesday the question as to 
who would be chosen by 
Brown for today's match and 
for the World Cup itself was 
unresolved. Brown had said 
that whoever kept goal 
against the United States 
would stay put for Brazil 

‘1 was trying to see signs in 
everything that happened 
here in America,” says L^lgh 
ton. "Everybody was asking 
who was going to be in the 
team and I was desperate to 
find out as wefi. 

“I remember Euro 96 as the 
worst feeling I have ever had 
In football 1 wouldn't wish 
that on my worst enemy. 
Now. it was just around the 
corner again for me or Andy. 
It wasn't nice to be looking 
ahead to that 

“In 1996 1 cried my eyes out 
for three days; I had built my- 
self up so much to play in that 
tournament. And I would 
have done the garyw thing 
a gain now. You’d think I’d 
know better at my age.” 

That blind willingness to 
risk further torture has made 
him one of the game’s great 
survivors. After the Euro 96 
experience bis first reaction 
was to jump ship but bis wife 
Linda and his father per- 
suaded him to stay on board. 

“They didn’t want me end- 
ing my international career in 
baste,” be says. They wanted 
me retiring on my own terms, 
when tt was my decision. That 
was good advice. I’ve taken 
more satisfaction from, the last 
five years than from the rest of 
my career. 

‘T made my debut for Aber- 
deen as a teenager, I was in 
the World Cup squad in 1982 
and I won the European Cup 
Winners' Cup in 1983 at the 
age of 24. It all came easily 
and quickly. This time 
around I’ve had to earn it.” 


McKinlay wings his way back 
from Scotland wilderness 


Patrick Glenn 

TOSH McKINLAY, the fttll- 

I back who made only six 
starts for Celtic last season 
and has not played for Scot- 
land since October, is ex- 
pected to start In today’s final 
World Cup warzn-up against 
the United States at RFK Sta- 
dium here in Washington. 

Injuries to midfielder Craig 
Burley and striker Gordon 
Durie have made manager 
Craig Brown abandon his plan 
of fielding the team who will 
face Brazil cm Wednesday 
week. 

The reshuffle will probably 
take Jackie McNamara from 
right wing-back into midfield, 
—the role played taken by 
Burley In last Saturday’s the 
2-2 drew with Colombia in at 
Giants Stadium, New Jersey 
— with Christian Daifly 
switchingfrom left wing-back 
to replace McNamara and 
M cKinlay fflling the Derby 
man’s role. 

The return of Kevin Gal* 
lac her, who had a stomach vi- 
rus and missed last Satur- 
day's 2-2 draw with Colombia, 
is good news for Brown. The 
Blackburn Rovers man is the 
most prolific forward cur- 
rently at work in the Scotland 


squad. In the World Cup quali- 
fying matches he scored six 
goals in his last five games. 

Gallacher had was a stout 
ach ' ‘We have our team for 
Brazil in mind,” he said, “and 
what we want to do now is to 
try and improve on it, perhaps 
with one positional or person- 
nel change.” 

The heat and humidity of 
the capital where it is forecast 
that the temperature may he 
in the 90s, makes the match 
doubly significant for Brown, 
“it wont be any more demand- 
ing in France and this will 
give our guys an experience of 
it," he said. 

The US have adopted a 3-6-1 
formation and It has served 
them weD in three friendlies 
, where they did not concede a 
goaL But Roy Wegerte, the for- 
mer QFR and Coventry player 
who is the lone striker, said: 
”&»tiand area better test than 
Macedonia or Kuwait They 
will give us abetter ideaofhow 
far we’ve came and bow far we 
have to go.” 

SCOTLAND (proMfita, 3-6-2): ■I’gim 
(Aberdeen); Caldarwaart (Sbiim), 

Kao** (Oackbum). Boyd (Celtic); Mto 

(Derby). McNamara (Caltte). ■- - 
(Celtic). Cento* (Monaco), McKtotay 
(Ceffle); Gaith e r (Blackburn). TiTriiie 
(Cable). 

UNITED STATES (probable. 3 - 6 - 1 ): 

Kalian Pap*. Daalay, Heal*, 
jonea, M al i un a— a , town , R«yJ 
Peering, A goea; Magana. 








Football: Brazil on the rack 


Come on Eileen, tell the Mikado man to lighten up > 
anyone would think there was a Ford Escort at staK 

- - | This week, in between their I I def - IK ^‘— 

h - msh em ? \lSSSSsss3sS 


5 eW 


David 

Lacey 



S OMEWHERE among 
England's kit suppli- 
ers the spirit of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan lin- 
gers on. Why else would 
Glenn Hoddle's bench look 
like the Pirates or Penzance, 
readv at any moment to set 
forth, with cat-like tread upon 
the raging sea? 

Of course what this World 
Cup is really all about is Trial 
by Drewery. a testament to 


the healing powers of the ; 

amazing Eileen, although lan 
Wright’s tom hamstring was 
clearly beyond even her. 

Hoddle, meanwhile, is pre- 
paring himself for a leading 
role in the Mikado. He's got a 
little list though they 1 H none 
of them be missed. 

Not that this is quite how 
the England coach will put 
it on Monday when he 
announces the 22 names who 
will make up his World Cup 
squad. Those who miss the cut 
will be assured that it is 
nothing personal, but to the 
extent that one man’s prefer- 
ence will be the dec id mg fac- 
tor it can hardly be anything 
else. 

So the England camp at the 
La Manga Club Resort win be 


fall of little tensions this . 
weekend as the majority of the 
squad who are assured of 
their places mingle with those 
who suspect that they are 
about to become excess 


' Clues are few. So intent is 
Hoddle on keeping a respect- 
able distance between his 
players and a news-hungry 
media that even the Football 
Association's press officer has 
been billeted with the hacks in 
a timeshare complex well 
away from the team hotel. 

It can be assumed that the 
rivalry among the players is 
less intense than that 
reflected in one incident lead- 
ing up to the 1970 World Cup 
in Mexico. Each member of Alf 
Bamgp y'g England s qnafl had 


been promised a Ford Escort 

— then quite a luxury for a 
footballer— and this led to - 
Alan Mulery being ruthlessly 
fouled by a rival for his 
position. ‘Til have that car off 
you yet,” snarled the aggres- 
sor. Nat that he ever did. 

Yet dearly fee situation is 
getting under the s lrfn s of 
some of Hoddle's players. 
Normally Teddy Sheringham, 
an intelligent footballer, 
offers a useful insight into the 
game, but this week he faced 
the notebooks and tape 
recorders with the sullenness 
of a man brought in for 
questioning. 

Hoddle's distancing of 
squad from media is perfectly 
understandable, given the im- 
portance of uninterrupted 


final preparations for the 

World Cup in a tranquHset- 

ting. But when France, who as 

the host nation will be under 
considerable pressure once 
the tournament begins, can 
produce 10 players in Casa- 
blanca tor interviews at one 
press conference, it is dear 
that the English media are on 
extremely short rations 
where contact is concerned. 

It was not always like this. 

After Ramsey's squad had ar- 
rived in Mexico City, minus 
Bobby Moore, who had been 
held in Bogota on 
tramped-up charges of steal- 
ing a bracelet, it was possible 
to drop into the England head- 
quarters unanno unced for a 
chat with any player prepared 

to talk 


quote case histories in his 
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England squad have managed ^ "££less, when he said 

t^SSSSSStt gsffisessggg, 
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landflop thehouirfiorhyper- then there 

bole could well find him gmuW always be Brazil- 

yearning for the relative ob- wouto take ^ side 
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Hen hath no fury like a JfJJhe tad fbrateam lacking 

words mith snubbed, aod the S? Wor M Cup experience. It 

bizarre twists of Hoddle s ™ ou ld thendepend on whom 

reign, the faith-beahng and woidd men ° J ^ uarter . flna ls 

the reincarnation as mudaas fo®£ they performed. Yet 

any nuance of team selection ***“ . defeat by Germany 
or tactics, would be held be hard to bear bat at 

aginsrt him in the event of J^jthe^gfand coach could 
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Under siege . . . the name of 
the game in Lesigny, where 
Ronaldo, right, and Brazil 
are not altogether welcome 

Lesigny finds 
itself under 
siege with 
Ronaldo and Co 
in residence 


Jon Henley 

reports from Paris 



Casiraghi 

joins forces 
with Vialli 



Trevor Haylett and lan Ross 


C HELSEA strength- 
ened their foreign 
connection yester- 
day when the It al i a n 
striker Pierluigi Casiraghi 
completed a club record 
£5.4 mill i nn transfer from La- 
zio though the French de- 
fender Marcel DesaiDy, an- 
other target, is unlikely to 
join him. 

Casiraghi 29, seems certain 
to Unit up with the former 
Rangers winger Brian Lau- 
drup in a new attacking line- 
up under Gianluca Vialli at 
Stamford Bridge which will 
cast doubt on the future of 
Mark Hughes and the Norwe- 
gian Tore Andre Flo. Yet the 
official line on Hughes was 
positive: “There will be no , 
moves to push Mark out," 
said Chelsea’s managing dir- 
ector Colin Hutchison. “He 
has been a good servant of the 
club and still can be." 

The new signing declared 
hims elf pleased to have the 
transfer signed and sealed. 
“There was interest from 
other dubs but nothing offi- 
cial," said Casiraghi- "This 
was the offer that pleased me 
the most 

“It was Important that Mr 
Vialli was here and that was 
one of the reasons I decided to 
come. I played with Vialli for 
one year in Juventus and it 
was a great forward line." 

Like Gianfranco Zola, Chel- 
sea's Cup Winners' Cup 
match-winner, Casiraghi has 
been omitted from the Italian 
World Cup squad even though 
he has regularly featured in 
the national manager Cesare 
Maldini's plans this season. 
Known as the "little bison" he 
is a strong and bard working 
centre-forward. 


Trap de Brazil for the villagers 


Casiraghi has agreed a 
four-year contract with Vialli, 
even though it was the lat- 
ter's arrival at Juventus 
which forced Casiraghi to 
leave Turin for Lazio in 1993. 
He has 44 caps and has scored 
13 times for Italy. 

The Newcastle manager 
Kenny Dalglish yesterday de- 
fended the sale of David Gm- 
ola as "out of my control 
after the Prime Minister, a 
Magpies fan, criticised his de- 
cision to sell the French 
winger to Tottenham for 
£2 million. Tony Blair 
claimed that Ginola should 
never have been sold. 

“My hands were tied," said 
Dalglish. "David Ginola had 
already made up his mind. 
This was made plain to me 
when he faded to return for 
preseason training. 1 couldn't 
do anything about the 
situation." 

The former England inter- 
national David Platt may 
begin his transformation 
from player to manager at 
Sheffield United. The First 
Division dub are expected to 
name their new manager 
soon and the 31-yea r-old 
Arsenal midfielder is believed 
to be interested in the post. 

Everton have been cen- 
sured by the Football Associa- 
tion and ordered to pay the 
costs of the hearing into a 
pitch invasion after a sup- 
porter ran on at Goodison 
during the side’s 4-1 defeat by 
Aston VQla on March 28. 

Brighton's hopes of moving 
to the council-owned With- 
dean stadium have been de- 
layed by residents opposed to 
the Third Division club's plan 
to upgrade the ground. Brigh- 
ton hope to return to their 
home town next season after 
ground-sharing with Gilling- 
ham t hfe season. 
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B RAZIL may have the 
most majestic set of 
players on the 
planet They are the 
reigning kings of world foot- 
ball. But for the 8,000 inhabit- 
ants of Lesigny. a haven of 
leafy naim beyond the eastern 
fringes of Paris, they are a 
right royal pain in the 
backside. 

“We're not responsible for 
their coming here and, to be 
perfectly frank, there are a lot 
of people who would rather 
they hadn't" said the village 
mayor, Maurice Mollard. 
‘Tn doing my best to make 
sure it all goes well but I have 
to say it isn’t easy." 

Half a m il e up the road, be- 
yond a police road-block 
manned 24 hours a day by two 
equally disgruntled gen- 
darmes. lies the source of the 
village’s troubles: the 
Ch&teau de la Grande 
Romalne, an elegant white- 
walled building set in 70 acres 

of parkland. There the world 

champions are and there they 
will stay until, they hope, the 

World Cup final on July 12. 

"Act ually we're all secretly 

hoping they get knocked out 

eariy," said Nadine, who lives 
yards from the chateau and is 
already fed up with having to 
flash a security pass at a 
policeman every time she 
wants to leave her front door. 
"1 don’t know much about 
football and I have nothing in 
particular against Brazil but 
really this isn’t very funny." 

Last week police hlew up a 
suspicious car parked near 
the squad's training ground 
at nearby Ozoir. Ronaldo and 
Romario are natural targets 
for any terrorist attack ana, 
with 500 Brazilian journalists 
plus several thousand fanati- 
cal supporters Intent on get- 
ting as close to the champi- 
ons’ headquarters as they 
can, Lesigny is a village 

under siege. .. 

Only one road into its 
northern halfls still open and 
those who live along it have 
been issued with fluorescent 
green passes to allow them 
through the barrier. Anycm? 
else which includes about 70 
per cent of the village, has no 
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Mayor and square — 
Maurice Mollard says *it 
hasn't been easy’ bat they 
tidied op the village for 
their uninvited guests 


PHOTOGRAPHS: HELENA NOfiOSTRANO 
AND PAULO WHlTAKHI (Ronaldo picture) 

alternative but to make a 
lengthy detour. Even the 
track to the local cemetery Is 
dosed: no one bad better kick 
the bucket before Brazil do. 

“There’s no point denying 
it’s a headache for some 
people,” said a resigned Mol- 
lard at the town hall, where a 
steady stream of residents 
were signing for their passes. 
‘Teople have to go to the 
road-block and vouch for 
their visitors. I'm ashamed to 
say I had a letter earlier this 
week. The man enclosed a bill 
for all the extra mileage he, 
his wife and his maid woiud 
have to do to avoid the 
barricades.” . 

Lesignv’s motto is Tjive 
Happy, Live Hidden”. Many 
ofits residents, having moved 
out from Paris with young 
families in the 1970s. are now 
retired. And. unlike many 



French towns, it made no bid 
to host one of the tourna- 
ment’s 32 teams, so was some- 
what taken aback to Find it- 
self chosen by the most 
famous one of ah. The Brazil- 
ians found the place them- 
selves and dealt directly with 
the hoteL ^ „ 

"We really didn’t want all 
the fass," said Michel ViaL 
the town hall spokesman. 
“All the cars, all the people, 
all the litter. It’s still two 
weeks till kick-off and already 
we’ve never seen anything 
like it But I suppose they 
liked the hotel they liked all 
the around it and they 
liked the fact it’s near the mo- 
torway and the airports. We 
have to make the best of it." 

The village authorities are 
making an effort They orga- 
nised a buffet reception and 
ceremonial flag-raising to 


mark the squad’s arrival last 
weekend, inviting officials 
from the Brazilian Football 
Confederation and the French 
Organising Committee. 

Sadly the players were not 
available and afterwards 
someone stole all the Brazil 


The lanes and the small, 
shaded square, where nor- 
mally only the discreet clack 
of boules disturbs the silence, 
have been smartened up and 
at the entrance to the village 
a roundabout has been 
planted with greenery and 
yellow flowers to resemble 
the Brazilian flag. “The 
people wouldn't understand 
us spending a lot or money on 
anything big and fancy." said 
Vial. 

But the preparations have 
cost money, maybe up to 
£100.000, that can 01 be spared 


from the muni cipal budget 
Council workers and the vil- 
lage’s five policemen have put 
in long hours of overtime, 
with more to come. 

"And we’re not being recom- 
pensed at all," complained the 
mayor. "There have been some 
toys for the local children, 
same drink from Coca-Cola, 
and Nike is organising some- 
thing for the village football 
team. But we haven’t seen a 
franc from the organising com- 
mittee or the Brazilians." 

The regional government 
is, at least, funding the secu- 
rity arrangements. Squad- 
rons or motorbike police now 
spend their days roaring 
round the village's lanes, with 
dozens more guarding the 
road-blocks and the perimeter 
of the chateau’s grounds. 

Some villagers, to be fair, 
are philosophical. At the bar 


of Le Petit Ragueneau, over- 
looking the square, Jean- 
Paul, a management consul- 
tant, said that Lesigny should 
be honoured. “The World Cup 
comes to France once every 
40 years," he said. "Surely 
people can put up with a little 
bit or Inconvenience every 
half a century?” 

Outside the bike shop Ni- 
cole and Jean were equally 
phlegmatic. “I’m not a foot- 
ball fan by any means but I 
don’t think it’s that bad," said 
Nicole. "I know I can't get to 
the next village very easily, 
so I don’t go there. Simple, 
really." Jean even said he 
would place flowers on his 
Father's grave, if he could get 
to it. In honour of Brazil's 
arrival: "He worked in Rio de 
Janeiro for many, many 
years. He'd like it.” 

Mollard, the mayor, tries 
hard to put things in perspec- 
tive. "You know the French," 
he said. "They're never really 
happy unless they've got 
something to get properly 
worked up about." 

He is probably right. “It's 
too much." filmed Saf, an Al- 
gerian-born workman, stand- 
ing in happy Gallic fury on 
the high street which, to add 
insult to injury, has inexpli- 
cably become one-way. 
"You're not allowed to go 
here, you’re not allowed to go 
there, you have to carry a 
stupid bit of paper. Merde, 
there's all too much merde." 

• Air France, the World 

Cup's official carrier, is on 
collision course with its pi- 
lots, who are threatening a 
two-week strike from Monday 
over the company's lower sal- 
ary scale for new hires and 
working conditions. The 
company said only 10 per cent 
of long-distance flights would 
operate on schedule and only 
a quarter of short- and me- 
dium-distance flights. The pi- 
lots say they may extend the 
stoppage to a month, hitting 
virtually all foe tournament, 
if their demands are not met 
French truckers and train 
drivers, similarly locked in 
bitter talks with employers, 
have also threatened to dis- 
■ rupt the World Cup. 
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Cricket 


Maddy moving up the pecking order 


Mike Sefvey says the England selectors need to settle on a new 
opener before the first Test against South Africa on Thursday 


E nglish Test cricket 
moves on next week. A 
new captain, Alec 
Stewart who win keep 
wicket and shift down the 
order as a consequence, opens 

up new aveuues for the selec- 
tors to explore when they 
meet tonight to choose what 
will probably be 12 names for 
the first Test against South 
Africa at Edgbaston, starting 
on Thursday. 

There will be three main 
subjects for discussion: a new 
opening batsman to partner 
the now in-form Mike Ather- 
ton; an all-rounder, or Indeed 
a specialist batsman or 
bowler, to Oil the place at 
seven that has been released 


by Stewart's dual role; and 
the construction of the pace 
attack, given that seam seems 
certain to dominate. 

Candidates to join Atherton 
at the top of the order can be 
narrowed down to three: the 
two left-handers Nick Knight 
and Mark Butcher, both of 
wham have Test experience, 
and Darren Maddy of Leices- 
tershire, who has not. All 
three are topflight fielders. 

A left-right combination 
has its appeal, disruptive as 
It can be to the line employed 
by opening bowlers. 

Knight carries with him the 
credentials of being one of the 
foremost limited-overs bats- 
men in the world, and the 


knowledge that comes from 

having played county cricket 
not only at Edgbaston but 
with both Allan Donald and 

Shaun Pollock. 

He ought to know them bet- 
ter than any other English- 
man. But they In turn know 
him, and his strength In the 
short form of the game may 
be regarded as his weakness 
when it comes to playing 
Tests against high-class 
bowlers. Specifically, he with- 
draws his back foot outside 
leg stump, causing him to 
play across any ball only mar- 
ginally outside off stump and 
to play around his front pad 
on the leg side. 

Butcher had a mixed win- 


ter. suffering a first-ball 
nought batting at three in the 
aborted first Test in Jamaica, 
and a pair in the final match 
in Antigua, but in between 
batting with character to win 
the third Test in Trinidad. He 
is generally reckoned tD be a 
more compact player than a 
year ago. However, there 
remains a question mark over 
his capacity to play a long 
Test Innings, which should be 
a prerequisite. 

Which leaves Maddy, who 


after a tremendous a tour — 
during which, by all ac- 
counts, he batted Knight into 
the second division — looks 
ready to win his first Test 
cap. He is well balanced at the 
crease, plays straight in de- 
fence, has a range of back- 
and front-foot shots and hits 
the ball wither ingly hard. 

Unless the tail is to be unac- 
ceptably long, the No. 7 has to 
be both the fourth seamer and 
a capable batsman. It is the 
role for which Ben HoHloake 


has been groomed, and be 
made vast strides in batting 
and bowling in Sri Lanka on 
the A tour. This season, 
though, he has regressed, and 
It may be that he will make 
his entrance later in the 

series. 

Instead Mark Ealham, de- 
pendable and qoietly efficient 
without being pyrotechnic, 
comes into the reckoning — 
Stewart is a big supporter — 
as does Dominic Cork, who is 
beginning to show signs of bis 
old aggression with the hall 
and promise with the bat 

There may be room for both 
of them in the squad: because 
of the nature of the Edgbaston 
pitch, the 12 th player will be 
an additional seamer, strictly 
as cover in case of illness, 
rather than a second spinner 
to complement, probably, 
Robert Croft. 


He is well-balanced at the 
crease, plays straight in 
defence and hits the 
ball witheringly hard 


SPORTS 



Old and new . . - 


The return of Darren 
Gough to accompany Angus 
Fraser gives England a formi- 
dable cutting edge. Picking a 
third seamer is fraught with 
difficulty, however. Dean 
Headley, for example, a brave 

competitor, seems no nearer 
to solving his no-ball and 
associated rhythm problem 
than be was six months ago, 
and Andy Cad dick’s apparent 
refusal to acknowledge the 
standards of technique, per- 
formance and effort required 
to succeed consistently at the 
highest level counts against 
him once more. 

Of alternatives other than 
Cork, Chris Silverwood is 


NEWS 21 



scarcely match-fit after in- 
jury. Ashley Cowan, who had 
a quiet tour of the Caribbean, 
has no recognised form other 
than his Benson and Hedges 
demolition of Middlesex, Ed 
Giddins may suffer from the 
whispers about his action 
that are doing the rounds, and 
Alex Tudor is a diamond that 
still needs polishing. 

If Headley is not chosen, 
then the answer may be to 
pick both Ealham and Cork. 

ENGLAND XU Ipiobebte]- ■ A AtA—tan 
(Lancs). D L Middy (Lolc*). *t* 4 
Umt ISunwfl. a f Ttoxp*. N Hnah, 
■ R RMmMfeMb (Mddx), D a Ca*k 
(DorDyal. u A Wan (Kent). HD • Craft 
(GlmriofTjan), D Qoogh (Yorks), D W 
Hc*dUw (Kara). ARC Amw (Mddx). 



Pulling his weight . . . the South Africans’ stand-in captain Gary Kirsten takes a boundary off Jonathan Lewis during his century at Bristol yesterday photograph: ben Radford 


Tour match: Gloucestershire v South Africans 

Kirsten delivers his 
exact brand of chaos 


David Foot at Hevit Road 


T HE tour vice-captain 
Gary Kirsten was in 
charge for this match. 
In the dressing-room he is 
known as Captain Chaos, a 
sobriquet bestowed on him on 
the basis of a brief national 
leadership history fraught 
with unfortunate distractions 
not always of his own 

making . 

The title, however good- 
natured. Is especlaly ironic in 
the case of a player whose ap- 
proach to batting is almost 
punctilious. He plays by the 
book and is prepared to wait 
for the bowler to err. Then he 
pulls, drives, and hammers 
square oh the off side. 

His hundred here was his 
Mth, no bad record for an 
opener who must have known 
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that be was destined to be 
psychologically shadowed by 
his half-brother Peter in pub- 
lic appreciation. This cen- 
tury, against a Gloucester- 
shire side which, without 
Courtney Walsh, had hoped to 
bat first on an easy pitch, was 
virtually flawless. Kirsten is 
elegant neither in stance nor 
in the execution of his shots 
hut there could not have been 
a more reassuring prelude to 
next week’s Edgbaston Test 
The left-hander hit 21 fours 
before, leaning on the back 
foot to repeat a boundary off 
Martyn Ball from the previ- 
ous tall, he chopped to slip. It 
was his first mlsjudgment It 
had been a long wait; the last 
time a Sooth African tourist, 
Gordon White, sewed a hun- 
dred at Bristol was In 1907. 

Three thousand West 
Country spectators must have 
been disappointed that, in ad- 
dition to Hansie Cronje's ab- 
sence. South Africa's illustri- 
ous new-ball practitioners 

Allan Donald and Shaun Fed- 
lock were also resting. It was 
dearly felt they needed no 
dry run for Birmingham. 
"They can find their rhythm 
easily enough in the nets,” 

Kirsten said. “We've bad such 

a busy 12 months and our 
bowlers deserve their break-" 
Indeed rather a lot of the 
better-known players were 
absentees: Jack Russell also 
stepped down, no doubt to the 
gratitude of Reggie Williams, 


loyalty personified, who 
returned as deputy for this 
somrner when it was discov- 
ered that Chris Reed had 
plans other than to stay with 
the county which bad nur- 
tured him. 

The tourists finished on 337 
for seven, no one scoring 
more attractively than Jonty 
Rhodes who cracked along 
with nine fours In his 59, still 
conveying within the compar- 
ative anonymity of his head- 
gear the innate enjoyment 
that be brings to the game. 

The first wickets had gone 
after an hour’s play when 
Gerry Liebenberg went to 
second slip. There was little 
sign of movement in the 
track, even if Mark Alleyne 
extracted sufficient to dismiss 
him and then Jacques Kail i 5, 
taken at the wicket by Wil- 
liams who after lunch 
stumped Rhodes as he went 
after BalL If the match en- 
hanced Rhodes’s immediate 
Test prospects, it hardly did 
the same for Brian McMillan, 
caught at square leg after a 
circumspect 42-minute stay. 

Gloucestershire’s bowlers 
persevered rather than 
threatened to penetrate, 
Alleyne permuting as best he 
could. The skipper bad his 
third success with Mark Bou- 
cher hut this was followed by 
hearty late blows from the 
fledgling East bowler Nantie 
Haywood as he partnered 
Lance KLusener. 


Australia’s Pakistan tour in doubt 


a USTRALIA’s tour to 
/-Vpaldstaii in September 
is under threat after the 
Canberra government’s de- 
cision to impose sanctions 
because of this week’s nu- 
clear tests. 

Australia are due to play 

three Tests anda one-day 
series in Pakistan and Mal- 
colm Speed, the cricket 
board’s chief executive. 


said it was too early to pre- 
dict the fete of the tour. "We 
will be talking to the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs 
in the next few days to get 
their opinion,” he said. 

The foreign minister, Al- 
exander Downer, said the 
government did not want to 
intervene. “We don’t want 
the team to become em- 
broiled,” he added. 


Scoreboard 


Britannic Assurance 
County Championship 

■UDOLEBBX * GLAMORGAN 
Unha Glamorgan (Ppts) have scored 293 
for ftve in ttidr Ms! innings age) nut MW- 
auM (2). 

GLAMORGAN 


S P James c Shah 6 Hevvttt 

TAD Shaw Ut-wbHewM 

A Data b Ram prokash 


70 
O 
38 
zs 
73 

M J Powell c Brown b Rnmprakash _ 43 

ROB Crvti not ouf — 10 

Extras (Ib7. nblO) IT 

Total (tori, 104 overt) — 


‘M P Maynard c Howto b Fraser 
PA Coney not out . 


PM of wMmUkiO. 107. 137, 151, 237. 
TohatWaqat Younts, 8 0 Thomas, 0 A 
Coxier. S L waudn. 

Bpraonv Ft now Z3-B-W1; Hewitt 
Z1-4S9S: BancfioH 15-1-53-0: TuftMfl 
31-6-76-0; Ramprakaah 1+-2-K3-2. 
MBomsJb J L Larger. R A Kafflebor- 
ough. *M R Ramprakasli. U warning, O A 
Stiah. D C Nash. tK R Brown. I N Blan- 
ches. J P Hewin. ARC Fraser, P C R 
Tutnell. 

V A Holder and Q I Burgess. 


SURREY w ICBNT 

The OM Surrey (3pta) have scored 3T4 
lor nine In their tlrai Innings against Kent 

w- 


M A Butcher c Marsh b Hooper Si 

A J Siewan c Hooper 6 Petal as 

G P Thorpe c Pale) b Hooper an 

■A J HolBoato b Hooper 33 

A D Broom b Hooper - O 

B CHoUloa1.ee A b Hooper 4 

MN Baby c Marsh b Hooper 33 

I D X Salisbury am out . 


SaqiBinMushtaqRmb Headley , — 

A J Tudor ID* b Headley .. - 

M P BicVneli not out 

Extras (57.1010, nb3) 


a 
s 
o 
10 

Taut (for 8, 111 over*) *1* 

na otwfdmtn 142, 148. 186. 183. 205. 
212.284. 286. 314. 

D orafr np Hearsay ia-s- 30-2; McCague 
9-1-35-0; EaHrnm 11-6-W-O; Pats I 
40-9-125-1; Flaming 4-2-8-0; Hooper 
33-4-83-6. 

KWh D p Fulton, R W T Kay. T R Ward, C 
L Hooper, a P Walls. M A Ealham. MV 
Fleming. *(3 A Marsh. M It Pttut, U J 
McCaguo, D W Handley. 

MppfrwssS Dudfesfcn and R Palmar. 


Worcestershire 


Monad SS3 tor nine to Mr Drat 
agates! Sussex (4). 


VI PC Weston c Adams bLawy 

VS soianuc Humphries bKlrttey _ 

GAHtekc AdamsbRoUnsofl 

QRKiynras Adams trLdwry 

T M Moody o Adami b Klrtley 

D A LaaShordale e A A Khan b Bavan 

T3J Rhodes IbwbLawty 

SRLampWnotMit 


nge 


404 

20 

48 

39 

ta 

31 

o 

13 

o 


353 


R K Hfingworth b Lawry 

pj Newport ttwbBev&n 

A Shwtyar not out 

Extras (D4.lb4.wC.nb14) 

Total (lor 9, 104 WM*)— — — — 

FMofwkfcrtm 32. 73. 134.224. 256.293. 
321,321,353. 

Boraftt gi Lowry 24-5-104-4; Khthsy 
20-5-47-2: RoOason 24-6-88-1: A A Khan 
10-4-43-0; Mmall 13-4-36-ft Bdvan 

SUSSEX! W 0 Khan. CJ Adams. M T E 
Pelrt*. it Q Sevan. J R Carpenter. K 
MewoU.+S Humphries, A A Khan, R JKM- 
ley. J D Lewry, M A RoUnson. 

A A Jones and 0 Sharp. 


eh— W ei* Derbyshire (4pts) trail 
Latemerahlre (0) by 175 rum with eight 
SrsHnnings wickets standing. 

LRU 


BffiRSH 


V J Wells c AJdrod b Dean 


S7 


DL Maddy c Aldred b DeFrettaa 7 

I J Sideline c KrOdren b Aldred 8Z 

BF Smite Ibwb Cork as 

P V Slmmona Ibw b Cork 10 

A Habib not out — 80 

IP A Muon Ibw b Cork , 


*C C Louis c Aldred b Cork , 
J Ormond D Cork 


A D MufJaliy C Krfldum b DeFrattas — . O 

M T Brtmson b DeFrdtaa 3 

Extras (Ib7. W2. nKM) 33 

Total (88.1 overt) Z48 

W or wtutam 34. 68. 158. 172.174.229. 
235.235.240. 

B u raMn m Cork 28-7-72-6; OeFnrttas 
2S.1-3-G1-S: Aldred 1 7-4-43-1; Dean 
12-0-44-1. 


M J SuasT c Smite b Ormond 


AS Romm cBrimeonb Ormond 0 

T A TWeata not out 33 

PAWrad not out 1 

Extras (b*. 162 . uA. nb12) *4 


Total (tor 2.19 ovare)- 


71 


Pa8 or ■rtcfcetra 14, 83. 

To Mb K J Bameil. M E Casaer. '0 6 
Cork. P a J DePrehaa. tK M Krtkken. M R 
May. KJ Dean. 

Boaritaw Uullolly 7-1-33-0; Ormond 
8-4-20-2; Lewis 4-1-12-0. 

Urtkts J W Holder and M j Hards. 


_ Dm ham (4pta) ball NoUng- 
hamshlra (3) by 134 rune urilh six (IraS- 
Inntess wtcub standing. 

HommiwmwnM 


M PDowmanc Speak b Harmteon 13 

Ft T Robinson b Wood O 

UAteaal e Colli ngwooQb Beta 35 

G F Archer b Faaw <1 

NAGteOBsOS 0O 

CM Tolley tew b Faster 7 

P J Franks eSpalgMb Betts.- — M 

TC MW Read tew b Betts ^0 

0 

— 1 


•p A Strang e 4 b Betts 
U N Bowen hot out 

A R Or am c Speight b Wood 

Extras (Wl JtA *20. i*J4J 


Total fHLSwara]., 


. HI 


MofwrtdMtBl B. 24. 64,68.85. 178. 179. 
T99.2D6. 

BMNflnw Sena 21-7-®-* Wood 
103-5-50-2: Harmtoon 1B-&-S7-1; Foster 
9-4H5B-2: Prtlllpo 4-0-7-0. 

DURHAM 


JJBLtwte Ibwb Frames 16 

M A Gougbc Archer b Tolley — 03 

N J Speak c Archer b Tolley 18 

■DC Boon Ibwb Strang — — 4 

PDCoUlngwoodnotout-. 3 

J Wood not out «... * 

Extras (lb2, wT) 4 

- V7 


Rsl of ■■iefcatte 23.55.60.64. 
TobmtrfU P Sffeight, M JFoEttr, NC 
phflUps. M M Batts, G J Harmtoon. 
B—rttew Bowen 9-7-7-0-. Franks 
9-2-25-1: Dowman 3-W-ft Oram 
5-2-12-0: Tolley 9-4-1 3-2; Strang 
2-Vt-t 

J H Hampshire and P Wlllay. 


First test 

(Third day) _ 

CoirantMc New Zealand 305 (S FU 
70. A Paror* 67; Muraittharan 5-80] 
269-3 (3 Fleming iog«l C McMIHm&wo). 
Sri Lanka 285 (R KsluwHharana 72. M 
Jayawardana 53. Calms 3-59). 


Tour match 

QLOUCTSTERStTRE v SOUTH AFRICA 
BH stnfc The South Africans have scored 
337 lor seven In their drat Innings against 
QtouoeaiersMra. 

SOUTH AFRICA 


Q F J Liebenberg c Ball b AHeyne S3 

‘G Kirsten c Alleyns b Ball 135 

J H Katlls c WUllams b Alleyne T 

O J Cutllnan o Smllh SO 

J N Rhodes si WHUams b Bab 


M McMillan e Hancock b Ban 8 

tM V Boucher c Macmillan b Alleyne so 

LKlusoner i 


15 


U Hayward not otd — 
Extras (Ib4.wi.nb10). 


Tatar (for 7. 104 overt) MT7 

PaB of i*taluetax4S. 72, 112. 208, J2Q. 289, 
365. 

To bate P R Adama. M NUm. 

BnAw Smith IB-5-67-1; Lewis 
30-2-05-0: Aver Is 14-5-56-<k Alleyne 
21-6-0-3: Ban 22-10-46-3: Hancock 
9-1-24-0: Windows V-O-7-a 
auOUCRBTCBSMR& TH C Hancock, G I 
Macmillan, D R Hovreon. *M W Alleyne. M 
G N Windows. R J Cunflfte. M C J BalL J 
Lewis, 1R C J William. J M M Averts, A M 
Smith. 

UmpIrsmKJ Lyons and MT Plows. 

Other match 

OXFORD UMVEMRTY - YORKSH1R1 

The Park*, VortaWre trail Oxford Unfver- 
shy by 241 runs with nine flrsHenlngs 

vneketa standing. 


o 

ro 

4 


J A M MoUns c SufeOOttom t> Hoggard 

DR Lockhart c wood blkiggard 

■JAG Futon c Vaughan b HamUtem _ 

BW Byrne b Hamilton 

C G R Ugh Hoot b Vaughan 


B Garland c Wood b Vaughan — 

J A Ciaughtonc Whits b Vaughan — 

D J Eedia not out — — 

fjPBBamcsitoftw 

Extras (Bj 7, nb4) 

■■ 

Total (for 7 dec. 94 ovots] 


M «f vrtdratt: 37. 49. 89. 80, 110. 195. 
230. 

DM net bad D P Mather, S H Khan. 
Bo wto g r Hoggard 20^55-K adoboftom 
12-4-27-0, Hamilton 16-6-35-2; Stamp 
24-0-54-0; Vaughan 22-5-09-3. 

YOtBCSHIRE 


A McGrath b Khan — 
MPyeusnannotow 
*□ Byns not oul — — 
Extras (w2) 


2 

11 

4 

* 

IB 


Total (lor 1.5 overs). 

M of Mokate IT. 

To had M J Wood, C White, B Parker, tC A 
Chapman. G M Hammer), B J adeboitom, 
U J Haggard. R 0 Stamp. 

Dmrlngt Mather 3^9-0; Khan 2-0-W-i. 
Unvbww H G Cowley and R A White. 

Second XI Championship 
Atteotatwfcn* Soboot: Derbyshire 494-3 
dec (80 SMbbtega 78. M R May Stlno. R 
M S Weston 84. 1 □ BtactemH 46no). Walks 
348 (J Trougidon 45, R 0 Earn 46) and 
348-5 (T Frost 87. D T OstJer 61, K j Piper 
68. J TrougMon 45). Match drawn. 


553-7 dec and 
229-6 dec (P 8 LBrenbury 57, R J Cunllffe 
53 retired hurt). Ware 420 ana 320 (N Bat- 
son 94, S W K Eteo 83. Tralnor 5-152, 
Gannon 4-87). Gloucs won by 40 run. 
texhtetonr Burcey 98 and 208 (J A Knott 
56). Kent 221 (M J Walker 87) and 84-2. 
Kant won by eight wickers. 

Mm Komar Hampohfru 292-7 dec (P 
R WW taker 111; Boawwi 5-85) and J73-9 
dec (D A Kanway 89; Snapa 4-34). North- 
ante 203 (R R Montgomerie 49no; Morris 
4-5P) and 286-8 IR J Wan on 52). North ants 
won by two wickets. 


County Championship; Worcs v Sussex 


Hick clicks 


off his 99th 


DteridHoppsatKewRoad 


A POIGNANT little cer- 
emony is due to take 
place later this sum- 
mer; who knows — - 
perhaps it will be tomorrow. 
It concerns Graeme Hick’s 
100 th first-class century and 
beneath a fitting sense of 
achievement will be a genu- 
ine sense of loss. 

Hick logged his 99th hun- 
dred yesterday and. like so 
many flawlessly packaged for 
Worcestershire in the cham- 
pionship, it was assembled 
with the regulation and dis- 
passionate air of a produc- 
tion-line worker. 

Against a Sussex attack 
which seemed mildly over- 
awed by his presence. Hick 
played with the calm author- 
ity of a batsman whose game 
is in tune, as three hundreds 
in his last five innings can 
testify. 

Afterwards there was the 
regulation interview, con- 
ducted entirely on auto-pilot. 
In which Hick expressed the 
view that he would "quite 
like to get the 100th in a Test 
match”. This might have been 
interpreted, at the age of 32, 
as his first venture into Irony, 
were it not that his tongue 
could not find his cheek with- 
out stopping three times to 
ask the way. 

The Comhlll Test series 
against South Africa begins 
at Edgbaston next week and 
Hick is the most prolific bats- 
man of the age, but there was 
no England selector present 
yesterday to wonder whether 
he might yet add to the four of 
the 99 centuries that have 
been made at Test level. 

No selector was there to 
watch him settle in easily 
against a seam attack that 
allowed him too much width, 
no selector to marvel once 
more at the immense power 
that seems to lie in reserve, 
no selector to see Amer 
Elian's leg-breaks provide a 
charitable route to his hun- 


dred as the two full tosses 
which eased him into the 
nineties were followed by two. 
short balls which he whip- 
lashed through the covers. 

A hundred hundreds has 
become something that Hick 
"would quite like to get out of 
the way”, something that 
"maybe will bring me more 
satisfaction later in life". 

It will be a considerable sta- 
tistical triumph and is al- 
ready talked of as a certainty 
— only Denis Compton and 
Don Bradman will have done 
it quicker, and only Walter 
Hammond will have been 
younger — yet the day that 
bestows it will possess a cer- 
tain emptiness. 

Only Janies Kirtley, sum- 
moning up some away swing 
in a second morning spell, oc- 
casionally troubled him. He 
fell for 101. from 134 balls, 
chopping Mark Robinson to 
the alert Chris Adams at 
backward point 

For a man recovering from 
a broken little finger, sus- 
tained in the second one-day 
international a week ago, 
Adams’s catching was of the 
highest class. He took four in 
Worcestershire's 353 for nine, 
the other three at slip, includ- 
ing a calm juggle to remove 
Philip Weston and a rapid 
one-handed dive to his right 
to dismiss Tom Moody for 48. 

Moody had laboured for 
half an hour before getting off 
the mark but he drove com- 
mandingly thereafter and was 
threatening when he fell to 
Klrtley. At 256 for five some 
lower-order patching was nec- 
essary to carry Hick’s work to 
fruition. 

Those confused by this sea- 
son’s fixture list, when all 
kinds of matches pop up in 
the unlikeliest places, might 
care to suspect the influence 
of LordJVIacLaurin. the chair- 
man of the England and 
Wales Cricket Board. A man 
with supermarket training 
will keep moving stuff around 
the shelves to keep people 
Interested. 


Middlesex v Glamorgan 

Classy Cottey 


Paul Weaver at Lord’s 


N O ONE took Glamorgan 
seriously last season, 
until they won the 
championship, and now no 
one is taking them seriously 
again. It must be making 
thom very cross in the Princi- 
pality but the players seem 
happy to chug along in mid- 
table for the moment 
They have looked a little or- 
dinary this youthful summer, 
especially in the one-day 
game where until Sunday 
they had won only once in 
seven outings, and that 
against Ireland. 

The personnel are virtually 
the same, although Hugh 
Morris has been difficult to 
replace at the top of the order 
ami, with the captain Mat- 
thew Maynard out injured for 
most of May, their batting has 
looked shapeless. 

They last triumphed here 
in 1954 and have won only six 
of their 76 championship en- 
counters. Perhaps Maris Ram- 
prakash took pity on than 
when he chose to field, for 
there was nothing in the pitch 
to warrant his decisioiL 
Glamorgan ended the day 
soundly placed at 293 for five, 
hut this was a colourless day 
and it was difficult to guess 
what the two watching selec- 
tors may have taken from it 
M£ke Getting looked on from 
slip and Graham Gooch 
brooded in the Mound Stand. 

Angus Fraser, Robert Craft 
and Ramprakaih would ap- 
pear to have one foot in the 
Test squad already. Of the 
others Phil Tufnell Is out of 


feshion at the moment and 
even a patient innings of 79 is 
unlikely to further the cause 
of Stephen James. 

At tea the score was a disap- 
pointing 206 from 72 overs and 
both teams appeared to have 
lost interest as they were off 
the field for 23 Tninntes. When 
they returned Tony Cottey 
played the best strokes of the 
day and was 73 not out at the 
close. But even he was sub- 
dued by his own standards. 

The wicketkeeper Adrian 
Shaw was pushed up to open 
but was leg-before to James 
Hewitt, second ball Adrian 

Dale scored a 99-ball 38 before 
he played all round a ball from 
Rampra&ash, who appeared to 
be attempting to justify his 
decision. 

Then James, at 137, drove 
with the bat some way from 
his body and was caught at 
backward point by Owais 
Shah. He had batted for only 
12 minutes under three hours 
and faced 131 deliveries. 

Even Middlesex supporters 
welcomed the sight of May- 
nard. one of the game's more 
majestic strikers. But this 
was his first match since May 
Hay and he fretted somewhat 
uncharacteristically before, 
hairing made 25, hooking Fra- 
ser to Hewitt at long leg. 

Mike Powell was another 
batsman for whom the runs 
came with difficulty. In a lit- 
tle under two hours he made 
43 before presenting Rampra- 
kash with his second wicket 
Glamorgan were 237 for five 
and suddenly the choice to 
bowl was looking a reason- 
able one. But the last hour 
was Glamorgan’s. 
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Kempton tonight 



TOP FORM 


U 


PnvafcQcefrb} Prevalence 

MUright Escape Crete an 

suhra nnimim 

V* t StAfite 

VjrtUaByfet ityfrtandBd Irfangtdar cause of Tm5l nfii separata 1#n Jubfes Cause. 
Sragtaffl. 

GataC Good, round course Gd-S8 in places. ★ Derates MWas. 

Draw nurabere best owr 5L 

Lopg defence travellers: Bishops Cout (750, Mre J R Ramsdan, Ssratoutton, N Yorks, 236 
mfcs: Boater «SQ. B R MSnan, rarttteare, Devon. t5B nfle* Ore sugar (7.201. Crete 
Gfl (750) iTaflutetiBete [850), N P Llttroden, Wohaterrcfen, W Mkaarcls, 129rnies- 
Atore (720). Wy Btos (7ip) & Y« taah&StyMiss Gay fcflsway, WMHHrte, Doraet.120 
nfies; Queen of Shaman {BJCfc A W Carol. Rytort Rawfl. HTnrt, 104 nte. 

Stten day ivhnara: None 

HHurtd Bret Bn* 8.50 Mydfc fudge. Vfcmtfc None. 

Figutsr, ai fracas stor toss's name denote days since kstouftB. 


ft dj/h FUSION NKSflS AT THE JUBILEE CLUB MAIDEN STAKES 3Y0 

OiAV 7f £3,810 07 declared) 


■Vr7f £3,810 (17 declared) 

«- Fkri&ntopoqMStosaM 

Forbad CBersrad 9-0 

2 Fta fate pnR Oat* 9-0 

0 Lena Bnr(U)PHn*a 9-0 

0- Itadi 0« (ZSflo* II Resets 9-0 

tadfBltstur/9-0 

00 farnan Ureter t13)Y Sam W 

Z34-2 tanaM(n)ffiJNaUM 

0- pdmricciopB) Sr U Phan* M 

BUteRHaranS-O 

0 T«BNnfceQ04lfeiARnes9-0 

4 ltefelfa(7) IIBj96 

teslJGoattHl-.- 

Hasted j Gated*— wa-9 

6 Radon (tail Retard 8-0 

« Pitas* «nrti (312) M Ran 8-9 


BOHapiQMRanS-9 

l QjggsrJ Goalrn B-9 


GRter — 

ftetenn 

S UnS — 

_ Gte i te (?) — 

TZTfatafaP) — 
-Waateae M 

CMk — 

W J OXotoor — 

H n&M 7G 

j dm n 


fi 

II 


StatofeZ-l JeJ-?W. J-2 firs? CobsJ. 6-1 QxtxsDancr. 7-1 RnsBVrfet Ifajrt 9-1 Thus Lie. f redox 

ID-Inrtaftii 


£& RAFLORBICENAGLE GIRL APPRBfTtCeS 1 HANDICAP 

wn^wirn 11 £3,139 (12 declared) SKY 


WnWWim if £3,1 39 (12 declared) 
IP) 45^00 Vob«i ns)(cn l BJttng 9-10-0 — 

2 .-a 013144 nrifatr (2M {D) K9ute &-VO"fl 

3 [91 3-230 BtatorpOBLOnao 4-8- 11 

4(101 0346-3 Ita To* flZJJ fog 4-9-3 

SIS 6000-6 


Btatotar Bvt«90 

Cbenf IbmoriDy (5) 6 
Wtodaftfffcbr S 


4(101 0346-3 Ita T«to (12 J fog4-9-3 Htateftffttiy SS 

6 IQ 60056 Prant* artaon(8i)(D)LonJ1fodnfldon 7-9-2 Man Co* M 

ana 40-138 JDanaa {MR faring 6-8-11 Ja Mm S 

7B 35003- Sodoo (IB) TUfe 4-6-11 -Uu BacfcsB (3 8B 

8(11 0000-0 Ctosotonaflyv (12) N Berry 4-8-9 Mr Jam SB 

9(41 00-036 IfiBl AMI (12 ) HCmJt 4-6-9 S*4i J*docn B 

10(31 0500-4 OaactT Of Samoa (2Q A Csna 10-6-1 MrM 80 

11 6l MW fcaaetep"WwHGnJr5-/-10 Ml Mtafet (5) 08 

12(1I| 006E56 FMqrDHlen(1BPUKDd5-7-ia dm feta* — 

MS* 6-1 FUfcfer. 11-8 Tm Tnm.6-1 foraj, Inn 7-1 MtfrAM. 8-1 Ptetafataon, 10-1 te Vta. 
Sodai 


In SnfeSt (Q 88 
_ Mr Jam SB 
Smh JKksoa B 
-CMnVnt 80 


>7 A^AMBfTKM HANDICAP 3TO 

t imw 71 £3,794 (1 7 declared) , 


inn mum 

2(13) 1003 

ami 11060 

4ft 01006 

SO 24-61 

• in 610 

7(71 51006 

ana 666 

giSflZ) 652-06 

000609' 


6V7f £3,794 (17 declared) , 

1-1104 HanmM(ff)<PI! > X*li9-7 

1003 PteM(14)ifc6X«lawy9-6 

11060 Kaabnaad raR item 9-4 

01006 Aiteto (48)1*3 6 Kde«y 9-3 

2461 Rnitaw.il (13) (CD)J tote M 

610 (teen 0( Sabnd OS (CO) M Oaaon 9-1 

51006 Mdi&KaB7)(C)J»3-l 

666 tenmpq&ifecfcialM) 

85266 MSSaaaM7)MtM8-43 

000609 SnooftStengflfllKUcMetMO 

20040 Soon H uu » HA Jaw 8-10 

52063 AddTa*(W<nWlft*B-9 

14SOOO OnSnnrW W HLSnnhn 8-8 

600 UdSprt Sting <£s)J Jett* 8-4 

0060 Koian(nAPJmnft-4 

50000 saotfpgp cana-3 

050-2 jKkMy(8}Pte0ffft-2 


S Snten 

K Mm 


J Forte* 84 

WSSMntamMO 


— IJVCnr 87 

J RSd 85 

P 9— t 80 

TM> >7 

JMm* 88 

-— — P lanter 79 

HH-fr ten* 87 

JOSH 86 


BcBm 3-1 netera. 5-1 Domnl OS 7-1 JnliFUir. 10-1 My BteOnNn 01 Seated RolOeOKSB.teA 
12-1 Mlttmtt 



Racing 


Coronet 
to wear 
sprint 
crown 


S PRINT fans are veil ca- 
tered for this afternoon, 
with valuable events 
taking place at Newmarket, 
Lingfield and Kempton. The 
Caffrey’s Irish Ale Handicap 
at T . In g fie ld may not be the 
most competitive of them bat 
provides fee best bet of the 
day In the shape of Coronet 
-With just two ootings to her 
name, the latest a smooth win 
at Nottingham. Alec Stewart’s 
filly is totally unexposed nna 
her recent home work sug- 
gests she is well on the way to 
becoming a useful performer. - 
Coronet (4.55) does not 
seem to Be taking on any thing 
special hers and connections 
wQl be disappointed if she 
fails to oblige off a mark of 85. 

The Nicholson Graham & 
Jones Leisure Stakes features 
the return to sprinting cf Ar- 

kadian Hero and Tamarisk 
after their failure to stay a 
mile in the 2,000 Guineas. The 
former looks to face a stiff 
task with a 101b penalty, but 
Tamarisk win be hard to beat 
if back to something like his 
best 

That remains to be seen, 
and the value option could be 
Rambling Bear (4J26). He 
faced stiff tasks with a penal- 
ty in this sort of company last 
season, but is better treated 
ttiis time ro und and proved 
his well-being with a fluent 
win at Goodwood recently. 

The richest sprint of the 
day, and undoubtedly the 
trickiest is the Coral Sprint 
Handicap at Newmarket It 
has all the makings of a blan- 
ket finish, but talented ap- 
prentice Ned Pollard’s 72b 
claim on Hill Magic (3.40) 
may just give David Els- 
worth's top- weight the edge. 
Collared close home by 



Asfhrah . . . smart Godolphin filly reappears at Newmarket today photograph: martin lynch 


Sheltering Sky over course 
and distance on 2,000 Guineas 
day. Hill Magic «nn» fast aryj 
late to catch Nuclear Debate 
at Lingfield next time. The 
runner-up looks sure to go 
well a gain, but Hill Magki can 
continue an the upgrade. 

Only six runners line up for 
the six-furlong fillies’ event at 
Newmarket, but there is no 
easy answer. Godolphln's As- 
fnrah has some smart juve- 
nile form to her name, and 
the drop in distance will suit 
John Dunlop’s 1,000 Guineas 


□op, Ashraakat. However, 
there was a lot to like about 
the way Ikhteyaar (4.15) 
shaped on her seasonal debut 
when Just losing out to the fit- 
ter Mannnahka at Ltngfiald. 

On to - Kempton tnnight, 
where the five-flniong Ring & 
Brymer Achilles Stakes 
should favour the high num- 
bers in the draw with the 
alalia placed on the far side. 
Coming out of box nine, Mid- 
night Escape (7.50) could 
spring a surprise. . 

Saratoga Springs has been 


well backed to win the French 
Derby at Chantilly tomorrow. 
It is difficult to believe Aidan 
O’Brien’s colt will also turn 
out at Epsom next week, as 
tough as he is, since he is 
bound to know he has been In 
a race. 

The French colts may not 
be exceptional, but Pascal 
Bary rates Croco Rouge 
(3.20) superior to his two 
recent French Derby winners. 
Celtic Arms and Ragmar, and 
would have liked to have run 
the colt at Epsom. 




RESSSEt 

Friday’s Oaks should be 

more straightfarwanL 
Itlooksa caseerf. 

Godolphin. sncce^ml^ 

the fillies’ Classic in 
and 1995 with Balanchine 
d MooDshell, versus 


^fethebiue corner for 
Godolphin, Bahrpnt 
herself in the Oaks pnjg* 
with a narrowdef«*t of the 
Cecil hope, MidnigMlane. 
In the Musidora Stakes at 
York. But our money s« 
the plactngs being reversed 
at Epsom. 

Below form j 

We understand Midnight 
Line had pricked a root 
shortly before the 
Musidora. Bandaged 
behind, she was not 
entirely happy cutlass out 
the running and the form 
book supports the view that 
she was some way below 
her best: Anna, who was 
just four lengths away 

third, bad been nine 

lengths behind Midnight 
Line when Cecil’s Ally 
trotted up in the Pretty 
Polly Stakes. 

Midnight Line will not 
have to do the donkey work 
this time — Fahd Salman, 
her owner, has bought the 
French filly Trophy Wife 
and supplemented her for 
the Oaks at a cost of 
£15,000. She will ensure a 
good pace and we should 
see the true Midnight Line 
at Epsom. 

Epsom target 

Another filly expected to 
shine on Oaks day is the 
two-year-old Kalidasa, 
whose target is the 
Woodcote Stakes. 

Narrowly beaten on her 
debut at Chester three 
weeks ago, she has done 
well in the interim, but 
trainer Peter Chapple- 
Hy am has resisted the 


nm her an« 


SEgSSS 

sssgL 

c-oue Verdi won this race 
lastyear and it promises to 
be an informative even 
once again. While 
Agreeable may prove to be 
thJsSrpest coU on show 
today, keep an eye on Oie 
Michael Stonte-trained 
iSSy-s Luck Cham and 
PaulCole’s Sportmg Lad. 
Both colts are held in high 

Johnston’s stable is 
about to hit top e ear . ““ 
from the Middleham 
trainer’s powerful team ot 
two-year-olds we hear good 

reports of Stolen Tear. 

Working well 

This Cadeanx Genereux 
colt been working well 
with the stable's York 
winner Atlantic Destiny, 
and Is due to make his 
debut at Pontefract on 
Tuesday in the race 
Johnston won with Lana ot 

Dreams last year. 

Don’t write off Franco 
Mina. Mick Channon’s six- 
lengths Salisbury winner. 
He returned with sore shins 
when soundly beaten at 
The Curragh last Saturday. 

Several runners took the 
eye in the three-year-old 
Beverley maiden won by 
Forest Ending recently, and 
we advise keeping a close 
watch on fifth-placed Fields 
of Omagh when lan Balding 
switches him to h an d ica p 
company. 

Saturday special 

AMBER FORT 
(5.20 Newmarket). 


Newmarket Jackpot card 


O OAU^SmllrARTHIIAIDBiFAlJE5 , STAKES 3YD 

OiMWlm If £3.680 (14 declared) 


k im If £3,680 (14 declared) 

5642- Ante tan (211) A Jott 0*11 

5 JUfimP £* 8-11 

MgM$ttWM*B-t1 

Conte artMoBankn 8-11 

00- Rtt fated (171) CWU8-11 

0 tote £9) 6 Letts 8- H ' 

3 UniSteTm|lAnlMiiiuian3-1T 

34- Ln»fiw)»pi»LCBPsn1S-il — 

3 Him) mi ( 5)501 Sroor 8-0 

OttVUmJGKdBiB-11 

d (tenfti&mqBHMu*»-il 

2 Staten (BjMaiute 8-11 

SMttHGedS-11 

6 Hastate (2«jJ Du**/ Ml 



D Sanaa* 19 

T(te» - 

JH — 

J dote — 

S Staten — 

MEtei — 

D Banina 78 

Ifatt ■ 

LMMIO90 

— ~ 7£3 - 

WB Staten 84 

BFtea - 

T8ata» 70 


AnceoUe 
LordUtarimanf 
U Magic 


1Mflns5-2ttaBaam 7-2 Infanta. 5-1 9ofcru.Stfo.8-1 tend So* 14-1 OtfcIMaote teste 


Q C/%BLACKBRD HANDICAP 

OiVw i m 4f £3,501 (8 declared 


4.45 SpmMft Spindrift 

5.20 taborFort Farfjlfaii 

GaScping lia* (4 2Xm aim ri^t-hanfl band ai hafaqr. SB30* 
counenUfim. 

Goteg: Goodin firm. ★ Denotes bfctos. 

Draw: No advantage. 

Ung dhtance tramlas: Ansslman (3.19. J Beny, 21 3 mtes. 
Swoi fay wianws: 3.1 OQufte Happy. 

Bfaftsmt tM fln« 140 Bluo Kte. Vkomt 5 l20 TanOy Man. 
F^juras in trackass after horee'a tbib daiotB days sines last outing. 


#wim4f £3,501 (8 declared) 

000304 Soot* BaWPiraKItaM 4-6-10 W J OXBonr 84 

42(4 State Mol (41) POM 4-9-9 T (Wn — 

«K3 TaOaa (29 JJottc 4-9-1 C LN«W D 


l/BI 7-2013 7te d ilin iteWW<W1*UteodB»5-8-i3 J "ten w 

8(3 3-1000 SUfafcN mm DEtert) 104-12 — — * 88 

801 (WOOD HyoOeEBdBBrifflB Cute 4-8-5 — (ta* - 

7fl 513-21 ToUoteD4d)CT 1*3 GKtew» 6-86 R BreactaOflO 

8P| 0006 Shtetas mew (27) fqS Dq« 6-8-3 —Stater — 

BoOw3-1 TteMi B*. 7-2 Secret Bdtt. 9-2 YU Agte 11-2Mfen. 7-1 SUM W-1 ShTbe Net 9**v 
Danr. 12-1 Hjttc Wgt 
• IteUBteteiunfilsintaaoftnliata. 



| Stratford (N,H) with TV form guide 


2 4 ftHLTON PARK STUD HAIDBi STAKES 3YO 

■ ■ Wim 6f £4.152 (3 declared) 

101 a 2 Lnwttlt (4B) H Od 9-0 l Mta ejO 

1020) 5 iJKnwSptepfaM JtfiKm9-0 -LOte 78 

inn 0- RarmeHltaifan86 Dteta — 

(hte* 1-3 Laawflde. 5-2 LoteSteB. 20-1 (tay. 


O SMAkWRLSTUD 

AiWMAlDSI STAKES 2Y0 

61 £4.698 (10 declared) 

2810 Mitotei DUte 9-0 _ L Drttol — 

202® Coprttt R Itous 9-0 ■ J VCMteT — 

203 OS EtaYl lu* Barn M 9oua9-0 -« »> 

204(1) 63 Gmteta1te(14AJ>«»6 CLnfartaM 

2850 Bot ltataM M 5)89-0 0 MttH — 

2Mfl 00 IMd*raPHuteg9-0 D Utetan — 

207 H BaataBlW56*_ Mate - 

zseS SBortfcBlta PC* 9-0 TMn — 


j>gtt««(n ap) 

Eastbann 


5.35 Castaptonty tenal 

RaL stop left-handed cfcodi Of 1J4n talh 200yds nn-in.. 

Going: Good. Good to Hon r Places. * Denotes Miters, 
long datance tiwi w: K Andenon's Horses, 250 miles. 

Seven dty wteoci B. None 

BUmd first tkne: 5.05 Larry's Lord; 5.35 Heart Fid Of Soul. 
Vtaomt 5.35 Capsoff. 



Ate# 2m 6f1 10yds £3.372 (13 declared) 

1-1*01 Lta| Moca (29 Mb VVMara 6-11-1? S«*jffi«90 

JZMPDttftasWHgs Mi-11 - Cltete B3 

433241 Rjym CM {Zq (COIN Henman 

6- 11-5 II A Ffcoandd* 85 

07TO «tedBli(42)moaw«ifl5-n-5 . .. Btatagtar so 
2 IPO SUcd (25) 3ft RPma 6-1 1-0 OBannG) 70 

OMtote’iteyflSimosanS-10-13 — . 8 Daae (7) — 
PP PPP ate^nsBnypS) HTtta^Oan« 

7- 10-13 C Utetayn — 

mvsi Bndtao note PQO Cans 7-10-13 «rS Stengs 0 

* £0 

022144 ■« 8b I tarte (28) R O'&teji 4-10-13 ....ft ltenna 70 

ff5SS? fate fate (IT) Cftmwi 8- rfr-13 ifta b* « 

TTfPP Snten lot BBan (41) j IMfeis 

7-10-13 fata Item PI — 

-P0364 Utaga HcSpteb pfl J Jeftnai 

6-10-8 Metal tan 67 

0400P2 TteBtao fl^JPanwl 7-10-8 J CMfcfta (5) 67 

: 4-5 Ltar ftlaaz. 4-1 R4wra Cfea B-l Dcqbun. 12-1 leOeltote 


RACING CHAN red. HANDICAP CHASE 

2m It 110yds £4.822 (7 declared) 

I143G6 Tttataa (Ht P)MPte 6-12-6 Cite 68 

32605 lkM«f0in8taft(Z48(C8)RPIMB 


14 06CP34 W*nw Forpttcw* (24) Elne 12-11-0 S ShmK (7) 60 

15 123131 SaytaNDtapIXnKAnfgmn 

10-10-12 * Jtafaon Q 77 

18 y&253falfaymnssCPIMK12-1(M C ttenu* (7) 77 

17 IC41S KnteBtgunarfO P) teoSFir 

7-10-9 F Wm (7) SZ 

K 323321 P0taJta(1«mMsGfaittn 

9-10-9 S CUfcn (7) 62 

n 6F34P fappaa (211 (IftR Bees 9-1 0-9. EtaaO) — 

ae ream Safas stay roJHutfus 7-10-9 . . l Mfam p) — 

fr-7 favtata 7-1 OssbjaaesL 8-1 fang Ms* 70-1 Go 
ten. 12-1 Wfcant. Cfunstt. 1* Bean.Pobr Ana 

F0BU GUfflC - Btanpite Led node * *a 12» cuitaabty. ton By 3fl taa 
Ftagm at fate 3n 31 nor lunar ch. Fm. OnfaMtetc Traded WdHi bH38i tad 
4 tML durvtan M 2 on r u rtortata. «n by SS tarn Erhk-H M ftifala in 
homer Hi, a. Data Johx Heutav 8ft dasu ma mm 14ft be 3 art. no 
np«aon.Mtf l4.m9KM&lmtay6*tfMIiiil3nitu»cn.Ra.SqtalBut 
Wan br 3 (ran State nu j ft spebb 3n pm-tHXM, GO fa Sfay: Ban) uta 
Itotaar Eft had nddut teMottng 2 al one imz. M ol 1 3. Un 2E1IM FW Top ■ 
Ctetatan 3n 51 haodi ffcy. 


3 Aft INTRUM JUSHTlA HANDKAP HURDLE 

■fail 2m 1 10yds £4,055 (7 declared) 


Uifaftl 2m 1 1 0yds £4,055 (7 declared) 

1 n?im Tfc(FitoebfaaSB(0)URps 4-11-10 CHaoda* K 

2 SODC EttfUteotagPqmHHB.? 

6-11-4 8f ft ntzHted* 89 

3 34®J» Hymn's Qteca€37)(D) ft Bter 7-11-3 iTrhwtta 85 

4 11202 Botatofa (arms liitod 5-1 1-1 . . R Jotaoa 88 

5 P-2412 RtvorWyoM© (BWJGfctate 6-10-7 »SMter«» 

6 402034 8esteS*nto(S)(0)31flC&r.*4 ^ 

6-10-3 T J Ukojtn 88 

7 452421 BltenmU CD fdftCCW. 7 - 10-1. R F»S 84 
Batter 3-1 The Tttnrfi Rrv 4-1 fay ladnm 9-3 EWmarta BufutowR* 
5-1 fta 7-1 Sana Sow*. Ut-1 l*(*<n ijrtce 


81 ft fit 

far 7-11-3 ft 
5-11-1. . I 



3.55 


-W11 


-43461 


4SK 


222133 


P3-S6F 


3F333 


363F-3 


024R2 


IUD8P 

10 

B-1 1 12 

ft 

411134 

e 

(Cl -31 

ts 

•SP3PP 


uo (Ita 2T» 1, YAVJUW8 PMS, O 

Holland (7-a tevh «. Wa y u i ita 19-3): *. Td p 
4«n (B-2). B nut IX. «- (M Joftntton) Totru 
K4 DO; E2J20. Cl 30. S33?0. Dust F: E960. TrWK 
19.00. CSR C1E.7B. Trtcast CS861. 

4JO (im OMtanMi 5. IvnoHAi D 
Holland (6-4tovHa, BtawiMUte 
WU, ita tabd (9-1). 7 raft 7, 0. (R Ouoct) 
Tota:tim:Si00.ea.7aouaiF:C»JBacaF: 
£1238. 

4,00 {Inte 1. miiwcrs, D Honarid 
(6-11; a. ten tenta (6-a t v/f. 3, Cfa 
Steta Cta- (rwTlI nm B.3. (J Ooldla) 

Tote: C760: E2J3>. Cl .1 A EZ60. Dual P: £4 Ja 
Trt«C17.m C3F:(n8J9.Tr1caacCTBZ.71. 
nftCBRonwia. 

QllftDPOT.UiO. 

JACKPOT: C38JS1*. 

CATT ERICK 

axw C6»J« 9, TMUH*, □ Harrlaon (18-1): 
a, Aetate (7-2 lavi; *, Pteta ot La u tf teh 

S-1). 13 ran it 1. (J fathom Tpta. ClB.att 
E4J0. £1.40. £2.40. Dual F: £4250. Trio: 
£103.40. CSP: £5150. 

2JO(6f 212yd.); i, MOBOMpT rnilaim 
rs-lt 3, I ta ifanr (20-1): 3, fawn* 
Prtfa (20-1). lOp-aotavCharttaBrlfa 14 
ran 4. It (O Bartwrl Tote BJXfcCl 40. 
£9.70, CT450. Dual F: £10440. T/te S264.7D, 
CSF: Ci 01 JO. Tricaat: £>.140.11 
ajOO(1m Bl 17S*rfs> 1.000DHAI4D, J 
Fortune (U-41: *. W ro d a waJ M tart !*, 
Mtaft (3-11.6 ran T, l3.(SK«tew«l)Ta«: 
Ed/Wei.lfl. C1.7aC1.4a 0ttaF:Q.70.caF: 

M.09. NH: Sabu- 

MO flm » »4|fa}l 1. KlKWUi r, D 
Harrtow (6-1); X. Mdw&»irv*ja-4b «, 
Iota Btfdnm (9-1 lav). 4 ran Shd. 10. (J 


2.10 (In 100ytb> 1, CHUHPUL 
QSOOH, Mrs S Bosley (B-1); *, Mr Itomr- 
mM (8-1); 3, Rattn tnotony (4-1). 3-1 
few Be Warned, 13 rant (ft. (D Sftaw) Tote: 
£750: £150. Cl 50. O-IO. Dual F: £42.10. 
Trio: £111,10. CSF: E4&46. Trieast £19857. 
2^40 < 1m 1f7V>da)i1.BOHOO a JFEsan 
(7-8): a, Gtataattafa |(4-1);3,KICMS>9> 
(6-2 f«V). 13 ran 8. IX (P Evens) Tote: £750. 
C3-10, £250, £1 -10. Dual R £650. Trio: £450. 
CSR £15.77. 

3.10 (00:1, pm OF SPAMS, F Norton 
(10-1): 2. Mrat fall (3-1 <BV): 3, Kteo Of 
fas (13-2% 12 ran 8X, 4. (R Fahey) Tote, 
£2850: £950. El. 00. CXOft Dual P: £78.70. 
Trio: £19250. CSR £5858. Trtrnt £330.44, 
NR* Mallla 

ZLAO C6I)| 1, no WARM MO, G DuflMd 
(8-11 far); ft. fate Sfa ta ta (7-«): 3, GaM 
Hmw (9-1). 8 ran 8, shd. (3>r Mar* Prss- 
eott) Tout £2.10: £150. Cl. 10. £150. Dual F: 
£150. CSF: £258. 

4.10 (1m 4t}J 1, STATS APPROVAL, N 
Calion (30-IOOtarl; 2, AwHEBm (6-11: *> 
Many (25-1). B ran 2A IN. (Misa S Wilton) 
Tote: £150: £150, £1 50. £250- Duo) F. £250. 
CSF: £156. 

4^O(70if,ZOBAIlU l FFobhaon {1 7-Q]; 
2, «w fafafa l^^^ArtemjB (7-7 
fav). 12 ran 5, X (M Jervis) TotR £85ft £2.00. 

£250. £250. Dual R £41.90. Trio: £151.90. 
CSF: £8859. Trfcast £21058. 

PLACSPOTi £19.30. 

OUADPOTiCASO. 

■ KEREN FaUon and DonyU HdllaiM. ou- 
ronUy accupylns drat and taeond pastoanx 
in the Jockeya’ table, haipad tnuiiialvraio 
Ita of B» si* raeaa at Ayr yastordayJU 
atari of racing Fallon had H taimara to 
Hol(and , eSBbu»aythaBtosaotptoy _ftw«g : 
apiaca as Holland repfled b the tonnw* 
48-1 douDletaBiiteS-lhal-WcIi In tna final 
threaraesa. 

• Eve«lnoreo*itoonpafle23- 


Market Rasen (N.H.) tonight 


TDPFTOM 

MO Ptoym H mr hdak 

7.00 ASwnnart e Cfanhwl x 

7J0 C&eaka Tfaab* 

8.00 SXnrtMalftd Poty Amaoshaa 

8.30 Hurricane Uwto MfeerRador 

9.00 IMriawMe BoBflftcJs 

Oval, rigrt-handed track of iJta nSi 250yds run-in. UrnWUho and 
hwurs he bandy, bud nntog rype 
fatag: Good to firm. ■* Denote Mrtas. 

Long dbhnce fe awB ara t £30 Harter* l**h 2 

Sevan day w ton ar g Free On me/ (3.00). P Bww, Oyfed, 265 

mles. 

B&nkered flraMfene 8.00 Non vwags, 830 Orton House; 9.00 
Son Of Aragon, 
vborert None. 

Fares to Urackats iter toss’s name denots days shies tost oudng. 


6.30 


CURKCOfCTHWnoNSaiiSG 

HANDICAP SJRDlf 

2m if 110yds £1,716 (12 declared) 


i sate pfaTisafejawi 6-n-i — eg 

I WafctraiJL rams 6-i i-C J ■ 

I tatemtiStai 5-KJ-12 - R WM 
I Ma WfftoJRPWtaa 6-10-7 W 
i OtatayS SO) l*& LSddta 6-10-3 .T9 
I BiialUdff)ltaKUBmnS-l0-3---— I 

i Pteita C HBTBte 6-VF2 Wtt A (k 

> faft*(H8PKSI 4-106 E fata 

I Batata Pitas* (7) HttagG-W-O — O 


U OOOT HBPKfaB (1B7) J A Mono 5-HM -.BSaftt - 

0 POOS DM* IfaMPtoK fata 6-10-0 * t Mil 73 

MOb* 4-1 Fatuta, s-1 fan Td. 6-1 Oritur. Ota's IfeM. 7-1 Orel Lai 8-1 

BBb e Pbr. 10-1 total uan Fwcess 

JOHNSTONE ft PARlNfflS NOVICE 

2m 4f £4,261 110 declared) 

1 21-2» E4 (IS TOMrsSSrtai 9-11-7 — I Htew |6) 6 

2 ULFWl todfafnT) TO UcQto 9-11-7 . _ fa T UcCtoffS BO 

3 71-731 UUi piitmiFoocr 7-U-6 _ ft wttaaau — 

4 30506 max ka fisif m 7-it-o J oattaarr* — 

5 AP510 Dtorifta (13) D Mas 7-1 1-6 8 Pouai — 

B 2F533F Ene Stab P9) 08H Pipe 11-11-0 — — . E Oteftfas » 

7 113752 Ciitalrtfn {151 CT H Hwnmd B-1 1-0 — 8 fan«y •« 

8 OQOlFF tatriSpdnowfteJLtensMH)- J Wgw 0 - 

9 C2SSP Mriivm nllteB* 7-11-0 ASfaS 79 

18 g45065 Wiufai ta ta HMOtaiaflfl-116 ft Wa fag to i SO 

Boftta 5-2 ftfcge al o. >1 Gatato 4-1 fm Stab. 7-1 hi 12-1 fte) Ifcri. 
UMSttga. itasMr 

7 0 AHNCOUISMRE BUSatESS DEVH.QPMENT 
■WW CENTRE HANDICAP CHASE 

2m If 110yds £3,277 (8 declared) 

1 -4WUtac&EsB*v{13>AGrol8-l1-ia.-__ Sfttata M 

2 ««216 MaaMB(SqnftltegB?-1l-2 ...ft 8 fate* 93 

3 23G43 IMrii (16ft (CO) It VEJ9atq 16-11-0 I MtanSB 

*•98 

4 EU34 BfaPmmM (00) R&dii 12-10-13 X ftfafau P) >5 

S 346343 Ifcfate (219) rttfOtoTO 

H-10-3 VMfaftoa 88 

6 -CSJ1 OatajpBCSflft 9-10-1 M Btagv 88 

7 SV3S2 itatfdnt iiu ta ( iSD WWteSMt 

8- 10-0 Z.. « WUtaE R 88 



8 CMC6 OreMai(15)P)OW**i 13-10-0 G Bogai 85 
BaBtoff 3-i faifaft totter. 4-1 Otaa. 9-2 far tmon. 5-1 ljuj, n. ; 
HooUtti. B-1 BA Pear, 12-1 (MMo . 14-1 IhVte. 

Q UNCOJISHRE ECHO HANDICAP HWUlU 

Obww 2m 3f 110yds £3.088 (8 declared) 

1 HUB *Tta»»8KPB)(a4Mr!SlaB9Tai 

2 P2am faa Wteg* pi jC| H CtaBtaKiiTw to S Si taiw 89 

3 3«W bapfablfadpQNUURS * B 

4 353331 Paftr Inaita « H fain rITimi^ T aiSijJ S -5 

; 5 
LfatotaBR* K 

Wy ftmsisfttt. 11-2 Stoenfa Lai Mm 
£ 3* w to**** Wfttax IM Otars M>ft. " uiK 

3,30 5E0STAR mtm aifiSi (Amateur 

2m 6f f 1 0yds £?.05Z (14 declared) 

1 613U1 Mar Reefer (28) 0ft c tome 

S“12“l0 ... . . a 

2 1 1F ^ WW Fra pj 14 fluttoson UM s J 2 •* 

3 111213 faMMa{17)AJLodnood ‘ ,u ‘ J "**»* PJ 83 

4 P3fc4i Ottote«ii(Wtaj bit S * 

5 FBBJPl tontoJUp) I A tom S-12-4 6 UmSSU! S ZI 

8 142143 Wtate- iattpuBqn^a " m « 


a SS "hteO-iMO _ mmJbk _ 

« im A ? 3 S S - 

a-'lS&'iffl' - 

****. HM H Htota M. tototaUte. 


fKSSsssas^? 1 

— - J A faCtofatata 

D60 Oar^r ftm J t , Jluifl 72 

SKsRtass? - —ws - 


■ hud « 2 S 2 SSe 0 ®"* Hir ■ *St £- ' 
S "» Z 

5 ^tsSSS^^S> 


^ 3 ? 
































Flying the flag . . . Black, here in cheerfol mood after the 4x400 metres relay at the Atlanta Olympics, has been a fine ambassador far British athletics photograph; simon bruty 

Happy Black cruises towards final straight 



Duncan Mackay on the high hopes of Britain’s one-lap legend 


T HE autobiography is 
due in the bookshops 
next month. The bene- 
fit dinner at a plush 
London hotel has been ar- 
ranged. Plans are well under 
way for a new career. All 
Roger Black needs to do be- 
fore he bangs up his spikes in 
September is win the 400 
metres at the European 
Championships for an un- 
precedented third time. 

“If I can stand on top of that 
rostrum in Budapest in 
August knowing that for the 
guys behind me it was their 
chance to be European cham- 
pion hut that they couldn't 
beat the old bastard, I win 
walk away from the sport a 
happy man,”' says Black. 

At 32. after five operations 
and two bouts of debilitating 
viral illness. Britain's pre-em- 
inent one-lap runner of the 
past 12 years says; “It takes a 
lot of effort and focus to train 
properly every day and there 
are other things I want to do 
with my life. It takes a lot of 
commitment to start n ggfn 
every year and I don’t want to 
do it again after 1998.” 

For Black, who opens his 
Goal season with a race in 
Seville tonight, it is impor- 
tant that he ends his career ! 


| an a high note after the disap- 
I pointment of last summer. 
His omission from Britain’s 
team for the World Charnpi- 
j onships. less than a year after 
winning the Olympic silver 
I medal, still rankles with him. 

“But I learnt a big lesson. In 
1996 I didn’t take any risks, 
and the fact is I*xn not good 
enough to take risks and get 
away with it I got a virus last 
year when I attended a week- 
long motivational seminar 
and got no sleep, and it was 
no way to prepare for a sea- 
son. I paid the price. If I'm not 
100 per cent focused I will not 
make the British team.” 

Half a dozen men are in 
contention for the three indi- 
vidual places in Budapest, 
though Du’alne Ladejo is no- 
table by his absence. It was 
Ladejo, now concentrating on 
the decathlon, who broke 
Black's heart in Helsinki four 
years ago by ending his at- 
tempt on three consecutive 
European titles by beating 
him into second {dace. 

“Mark Richardson. Iwan 
Thomas and Jamie Baulch 
will be hard to heat this year, 
no doubt about it, and I will 
have to be on top of my form 
to maicp the team,” admits 
Black. “And they may get bet- 


ter. which will make them 
even harder to beat" 

Of the three. Black believes 
Richardson is the greatest 
threat — a point borne out in 
Cottbus. Germany, on 
Wednesday when die Wind- 
sor runner opened his season 
with a time off 4S.i7sec. 

Richardson approached 
Black in 1996 and asked if they 
could train together. Black 
agreed and they recently 
returned from three months 
in GalTfhmto- Richardson ad- 
mits: “He’s given me so much 
advice and encouragement 
that it will be a mixture of 
emotions if 1 beat him in Bu- 
dapest For years my genera- 


tion ha« set its sights on Roger 
and the tact that there are now 
three or four of us who are 
world-class is down to the 
standard he set" 

Training with Richardson 
and flpnthpr potential rival, 
Mark Hylton, is an attempt by 
Black to recreate the situa- 
tion he enjoyed with his pre- 
vious training partners Kriss 
Akabusi and Jon Ridgeon. 
“This year for me is 1996 
revisited,*’ he explains. 

Black's trophy cabinet is al- 
ready overflowing with hon- 
ours. including European 
titles from Stuttgart in 1986 
and Split in 1990 and a relay 
gnlri medal from the 1991 


World Championships in 
Tokyo, but he will always 
have to live with the frustra- 
tion of knowing that injury 
and illness robbed him of so 
many other opportunities. 

Black nearly became a doc- 
tor. He enrolled in the medi- 
cal programme at Southamp- 
ton University but decide! 
after one term to concentrate 
on athletics. There were 
times, however, when he 
spent as much time in hospi- 
tal as his former classmates. 

He missed the 1988 Olym- 
pics with a broken right foot, 
had an operation to his right 
hip in 1992, and in 1993 went 
down with glandular fever, 
which recurred in a milder 
form last year. 

"Few athletes will have the 



He will always have 
to live with 
the frustration of 
knowing that illness 
robbed him of 
so many other 
opportunities 


misfortune to experience the 
problems that Roger has had 
to fight through," says Rid- 
geon. “In my experience very 
few athletes succeed In get- 
ting back to the top flight hav- 
ing suffered the way Roger 
has. He went through some 
very tough times in the 
depths of his long-term injury 
and illness ni ghtmar es-” 

The experiences have given 
Black a rich seam of tales to 
mine for his planned new 
career in motivational speak- 
ing. "Ironically,” he says, 
“my problems have given me 
a good story to tell that seems 
to go down very welL” 

Black hopes to combine it 
with a role in television. He 
appeared regularly last 
autumn on BBC 24. the Corpo- 
ration's cable station beamed 
around the world, before leav- 
ing to train in the United 
States and he is clearly being 
groomed for a role similar to 
Gary Lineker’s. “If 1 can’t 
compete at the Olympics the 
next best thing is to get the 
top seat in the house and be 
paid to present it” he says. 

But for the next four 
months, running will occupy 
Black's mind. ’It's a long time 
since I ran a good 400 metres 
— probably just after the 
Olympics two years ago. 
Hopefully this season, it will 
be as easy as it used to be." 



SPORTS NEWS 23 

Sport in brief 


Tennis 

Wild card for Agassi 

Andre Agassi, the former Wimbledon champion, is expected to 
accept the offer of a wild card for the Stella Artois tournament 
at Queen’s Club in London from June 8-14 with hi s fellow 
American Pete Sampras, the world No. l and reigning AH 
England champion. 

Both Sampras and Agassi, who would be making his first 
appearance at Queen's, made early nits from the French Open 
in Paris this week and are keen to use the event as practice for 
Wimbledon. “Agassi has asked us if there is a wild card 
available and we have said *Yes, if you want one’,” said a 
tournament spokesman. 


Ice Hockey 

Bees’ Bernard buzzes off 

Bracknell Bees have lost the services of their netminder Mark 
Bernard, who had been expected to return for a third season 
with the Berkshire Superleague club, writes Vic Bcdcheider. 
Dave Whistle, the Bees’ new coach, said; "We are sorry to see 
Benue go but he has decided It is time for him to move on. We 
understand he has taken a job as player and assistant coach 
with a team in the United States.’’ Whistle’s defenceman Rob 
Stewart and Dutch international forward Chris Brant have 
signed new contracts. 

Another player on the move is the former Great Britain 
defenceman Graham Waghom who, after eight seasons with 
the Superleague's Nottingham Panthers, has stepped down a 
level to join Peterborough Pirates in the British National 
League. 

Two goals by Peter Bondra. Including the winner 10 minutes 
into sudden-death overtime, led the Washington Capitals to a 
4-3 win in Buffalo over the Sabres in game three of the Stanley 
Cup semi-final series. Capitals go into tonight's fourth game, 
also in Buffalo, leading the series 2-L 

Football 

New deal for Five Live 

BBC Radio Five Live has secured a two-year extension to its 
exclusive broadcasting rights of the Premier League. The 
station's current deal was due to expire next year and the new 
agreement, for an undisclosed amount, lasts until the summer 
of 2001. 


Boxing 

Council steps into row 

The Scottish Sports Council will set up an independent com- 
mission to ease concerns about the fhture of amateur boxing 
north of the border. The Council has intervened because of 
differences between the Scottish Amateur Boxing Association 
and the recently formed Scottish Amateur Boxing Federation. 

Graeme Simmers, chairman of the council, said: “The exis- 
tence of two governing bodies, and the hostile relationship 
between them, is clearly not a healthy situation. It seems 
unlikely that progress will made without direct intervention.*’ 


Golf 

Love bounces back 

Davis Love, plaiting his first tournament since winning the 
MCI Classic five weeks ago, shot a66 to take a share of the lead 
after the first round of the Memorial Tournament in Dublin, 
Ohio. Love, who has had hack problems, Joey Sindelar, Steve 
Pate and Trevor Dodds were one stroke ahead of seven players, 
including Ernie Els. the world No. L Vijay Singh, the defend- 
ing champion, was seven strokes off the pace. 


Rowing 

Redgrave through to final 

Britain’s coxless four yesterday got off to a rocky start with the 
giant Croatian international Luka Grubor substituting for the 
injured Tim Poster, but still reached the World Cup final by 
beating Germany at the Munich regatta, writes Christopher 
Dodd. Tomorrow presents a bigger challenge against Romania, 
winners of the other heat in a time three seconds quicker. 

Steve Redgrave, who sits in the No. 2 seat, said; "We were 
sloppy off the start and didn't really get into it until halfway." 


Cycling 

Noe takes over Giro lead 

Michele Bartoli, the 1997 World Cup champion, won the 13th 
stage off the Giro d’ltalia yesterday in a three-man finish in 
Schio. His Asics team-mate Andrea Noe assumed the overall 
lead from Laurent Roux. 

Bartoli edged out his fellow Italians Giuseppe Guerinl and 
Paolo Bettini, with Noe three seconds back. The race favourite 
Alex 2 Q l l e tumbled twice going downhill 
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The week’s sport on TV 


Today 


IZJOp ro Q u n di tand Introduced 
by Sue Barker. 12.35 Work} Cup 
Footed Focus; 1 .IS Cricket 
Focus; T.40 Motor facing; 2.40 
French Open Tennis 


lOSSw WMbreart Bound 

teWarid Race round-up 


ITV 


I.IOpiaVtoridCop’eajtm 

Rosenthal presents this preview 
of the Wartd Cup. induces a 
proWa of the German team 


C4 


_ Introduced by Jim 
McGrath and Derek Thompson. 
Fair races from Newmarket and 
two races from Stratford 


C5 


conSinclucSrts 
FedEx Championship motor 
racing from SAtois and 
Australian ruteetootba* 


SKY SPORTS 1 


l& ao— Una Coif Second wind of 
the Deutsche Bank Open from 
Hamburg 

aaOpmSatofeyFl^rtlGaM— 
Litre The (BF tmercanOnentef 

tttfe fight from Bristol between 
London* Mark Prince and Mario 
Tonus of haty 


SKY SPORTS B 


2 pm Racing Four races from 
UngfioW, three races from 
Strafford and three races from 
Cattwk* 

6.30 Raci ng Four races from 
Muswibunjb and four races 
from Hampton Patfc ■ 


SK Y SPORTS? 


2pm LiveRngbylMoo Bolsndv 
Ireland The first match c< ’ 
katonefc tour of South Africa 
flW*-0ffZT9 

4.00 Rooter IMm The final of the 
southern hemisphere's; Super 12 
toumamert between Auckland 
andCarrterbwy 

9.00 U*b Golf Round thnad of the 
Memorial Tbumament at 
MuirfieklVWaga.OHo 


SPORT 


Lhre Tenet* Coverage of the ' 
French Opep tomflotand 
Garros 

tiecWo tom rcSngQuaifytng 
fortomcnrairt French Grand 
Prtx 

Litre Cycling The Tour of ttafy, 

14th stage. Bother coverage a 

7pmsrafKX30pm 

Litre Athletics The XV Grari 

PiemioDtpmacionfiomSevge 


Tomorrow 


W Grandstand introduced by Sue 
Barker. 1 D5 Rowing; 1 .15 
H 3 OJM 0 : 1.4S.A.lSTenruE; 220, 
3.40, 54)0 Crickffl; 3J0 facing 


C4 


a^SpmHBASM7BaskObS0 

magaztoe Introduced by Dave 
Lewta. Mart Mfeteter and Scoop 
Jackson 


cs 


10-S0pm Football Hghlghts of 
Brazi/ts Mtarkf Cup warm-op 
QQranet Athietio Bifcao 

12-00 Motor ftocfctgRcxavJ seven of 
teFatetChatnptanaKpaartea 
from LtowaJcee 

1235 Uw BasetreB Atlanta Braves v 
Chicago Cute 

SKY SPORTS 1 

1pm litre Golf TNrU Round ot the 
DeuiehaBarik Open from 
Hamburg 

6^0 Um(ttriwUague 

The Super League dash 
between St Helena and Leeds 
(Hck-off&SSpmj 

& 30 CycfiogHighSgME ofthe eighth 
and find stage of te Ptutour 

SKY SPORTS 2 

8pm Lara American FoothaB 

The NFL Europe etasft between 
FranMixt Galaxy and Scottish 
Cfaymoras 

SKY SPORTS 3 

2pm Lhm CrietosA Coverage of the 
AXA league much between 
Somered. and Warwickshire 
6.00 LfrmOoRFburth and final round 
of the Memorial Tbwnament at 
Mjjrfieki Village to Ohio 

EUROSPORT 

torn live MotorcycOns The 136cc, 

- 2SOQC and SOOcc Bench Gfcond 
Prbc races 

2psw UoeTbnnin The French Open 
from Roland Garros. Further 
coverage at 4pm.H&tf(rf*s to 
1030pm 

3-00 UewCjcfing The Ifeur erf kata 
15th stage 

7.00 UnRootfraB Spain and 

Greece cotHast the final (rf 
UeCaUnder-21 championship • 
pod-off 7ptn) 

| Monday 1 ! 

88C3 

3LB5pm Top Gear Mutes apuit 

Mark James end Tiff Needha* . 
revitNv the Argentinian RaBy 

SKY SPORTS 1 

ipns LWw Golf Fotrth and fretirtxnd 
of ®b Deutsche BartcOpen 
from Hamburg 

KLOOSkr Sparta Ceefirw 

Latest raws round-up 

SKY SPORTS 2 

&30pin Rwing Rxr races from 
Windsor and four races from 
TWrak 

KJROSPORT 


IQosa Lie* Tbonte The French Open 
from Roland Garros. Fulher 
coverage al 1230pm and 4pm. 
HighfighTs Eft 10pm 
3m UwCycfinu The Tew tritely, 
lethsttge 

11.00 Bearing The NABU Juror- • 
fightwipW dash between the 
Mexicans Jorge Paee and Juan 
Angel Marias 


Tuesday 2 


C4 


11.05pm Planet FooSbeB Stew 
Cram and Simon O'Brien 
continue their preview otte 
VWxtd Gup with a prose of 
ErgtandY group avals Ranaia. 


The programme Includes 
highSghtscf a match from 
RomaniBfe premier Cup 
competition 


&SOam Sky Sports Centre Latest 
newsrouKfr-m 

1.15m GeVFfrghfights of the Adandc 
Power Nonham Open 


SKY SPORTS 2 


Golf Coverage of the LPGA 
Rochester International from 
Newlbrh 


5pm Goff Senior's action kite 
PWOpsPFA Ctesatelrom the 
Mantel Moam Hotel 
Southampton 

10.00 SapeshotitsThe 1987 fight 
.between Sugar Ray Leonard 
and Marten Hagtar in Las Vegas 


8.30m Live Cycling The Tour of 
Italy, 17th stage. Further 
coverage at 3pm. 

1 1.00 Uee Demi* Coverage of te 
French C^jert. Rater coverage 
0t4pm.rtghflghtsat10pm 

7pm iteotbaflAn analysis of the 

teems who wfll contest Group C 
in the Yferid Cup. The group 
c ompri se s France, South 
Aftte. Saudi Arabia and 
Denmark 

&O0 Litre Basing Themldtflewrelgftt 
clash between Darren Sweeney 
of Ireland and the Hungarian 

Andress GaW 


Wednesday 3 


mr 


8pm Dm O'Coonort World Cop 

PartpTbn/Bbk EBon John and 
AH Saints are wrong the Quests 
who chat w«h Dm about telr 
jnvotvornentwttti footed tea 
- ooe-offapeoai • 


C4 


2AOn NBA Finals Tha top match 


b etw e en te champions of the 
Eastern and Western 
Conferences 


CS 


Coverage of 
atop match from the Major 
League 


ftWha Sky Sport* Centre Latas 
raws routt-up 

Span UvaRagbgrLUon South West 
Districts v Mend from George. 
South Africa (kick-off Z (Spm) 
1QUX) Sky Sports Centra Latest 
news round-up 


SKY SPORTS 2 


i Four races from 
Chester and loir races from 
Beverley 

I 1 JO GettHgttgttsof tePWte 
PFA Ornate from Southam pto n 


ill 


.The French Open. 
The second two monY quarter- 
finals. Furter coverage at 4pm. 
H&tfightsanipm 

3pn LteraCyeOnp The "Ext of Italy; 
18 th stag* 

MO Uwe Knotted Sptfnv Northern 
frelend from Santander ffSck-cff 
anopm) 


Thursday 4 


IlMKiHi Live Cricket Coverage of 
the ftst day of te first Test 
between England aid South 
Africa fiom Edgbasroa 
Introduced byTbnvLewis with 
commantwy from Ritchie 
Benaud. David Gowec, CMs 
Broad and Barty RichanL 
Coverage continues at 1.35pm 
aid 3pm on BBG2 and 2.40pm 
on SBCl. Hfghfohte on B8C2« 
11.15pm 


SKY SPORTS 1 


&30am Sky Sports Centre Latest 
news roundHjj 


Terrestrial pick of the week 



LhreQotf Coverage of the 
first day of te Eng&te Open at 
Mariot Hanbuy Manor in Ware, 
Hertfordshire. Hlghfghts or Sky 
Sports 3 at 7pm 

10pm Sky Sports Centre Latest 

new round-up 


93 0—1 Use Cycfina The Tour of Italy 
1 9th stage. Update si 5pm 
1pm LhroTfcnnta The French Open 
from Roland Garoe. The 
womerfs eerrMteeb. 

Hi g hl i g ht s at 10pm 

630pm Football A repeal of the 1882 
Wbrid Cup sentM between 
France and Vtea Germany te 
Spain. The match was te first te 
te history ofthe Wtortd Cup 
finals to be seated ty a penalty 
shoot-out and hcfcxjad the noto- 
rious cdfistan between Herald 
Schumacher and Patrick 
BattJston 


Friday 5 


1030am Utm Cricket Coverage of 
te second day of the first Tfest 
betweeaEngmd and South 
Africa from Edgbaston. 
fr ttro d n eed by Tony Lewis with 
commentary from Ritchie 
Beraud, Dowd GowecCtris 
Broad and Beny Retrod. 
Coverage aonMnues at 1 33pm 
on BBC8. WghBghts on B8C2 at 
11.15pm 


C4 


Foiy race* from 
Bpeom tecteding teWxbfone 
Coronation Cup at 2.45pm 


SKY SPORTS 1 


news round-up 

1030 UmOeVSecond round cover- 
age of teEnglsh Open from 
tribe. H o ufc r teh fr w 
730pm U— Rugby League Ksfifax 
Sue Scut v HU Sharks 
Mck'Off 7.451 

1030 Sky Sports Centre Latest 
news round-up 

UO— U— Dorfw Union New 

South Wales v Scotland from 
Sydney (heft-erf £30arq| 


SKY SPORTS 2 


Four races tom 

Goodwood and few races from 
taydoefc 


SKY SPORTS 3 


7pm dolt kaide The Senior PGA 
Tbmr An inside look at the 
weefcb events on the vgteranh 
circuit 


ISmob Lira 'boats The French 

Open. Coverage at Che men’s 
srntfaaaemHiiiate.Bjrtharow- 

erageatZJQprn Highfjgfitsfit 
llpm 

CRhg Thelbur of taf* 20 th 
stage 

730 Fwtbafl An analysis of the 

leans who wS contest Group F 
in the World <Xpfina5s. The 
gm^f comprises German* 
USA, Vlfloetavta and Iran 
!UM Molar Hwang A preview of thia 
weekend's La Mans 24-how 
race 


Results 


FOOTBALL 


WORLD cup WAMMIP (Pula): Cn>- 
a!la J StovaVja Z 


RUGBY LEAGUE 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UUCU& 
Sydney Cfty 4 Newcastle 20: Penrith 26 
Norte Queensland 36 


GOLF 


(Hamburg): Area wd wow iQB/trg 
unless staled): SB P UcGjntey . B* p 
anchor i. 67 j spares; S Allen (AusL M 
O'Meara (US); Q Onhners (Ausy. E 
Canon tea (It): D Edlund (Swe): B Langer 
(Ger): M Gronberg (Swe). B May (US); 

M James: C UowBomeris; O Clarita; P 
O’Malley (Aus): J Van de vetto (F»v 
eg r Sooson (Sal P Broadtiursc P Law- 
rta; M Roe; P Eatea; S Torrance; A 
Caps (Gar;: A Cottmt R We&sats (SAI: K 
Tomotl (Japan); pOuiria (Swnz). H 
T Bjorn (Don): D Borrego (Sp): J Rivero 
(Sp); J Singh ilnd>a): P Watnn: P Har- 
rington; P Sen tar (Aus): 0 Howell; £ Sim- 
sak (Car): L Westwood; 1 Woosnam; J- 
M OiazaM! (Sp): M-A Jimenez (Sp): B 
Qavts; J Sandal in (Swe): J Haaggman 
(Swe): R Rueaell 70 H Thul IGar); M 
Davis; S Henderson; j Coceres (Aral: 

N Fasth (Swell W Wester (SA); A Oidcom: 
O afford; C Rocca fft|: R Jacquedn 
(Fry. P Price: S Aiker (NZ); 0 Carter. A 
KinrenJ Payne: X Ericsson (5wa|;M . 
Tunnlclrtl; N Price (ZlmK P-U Johansson 
(Swo): R Bums; J Robson,- 1 Gartner T 
Gogte (Gen: M Moutand; M Hslltoerg 
(Swe); R Rafferty. 71 P MarKsaang 
(Thai): C Monk (Gar): B Lane; R Davis 
(Aus); M Mackenzie, D Tapping; A 
Walt R Claydon; I Pyman: R Basalt P 
Haugsrud (tor): R Chapman; P Baker; 

K Brink (Swat B Or ttaga. G Orr, T Level 
(Fr); N Joakimldes |Fr). 70 W Riley 
(At«i; Y Koya (Tur); D hmpitst (Sp). S 
Strove* (Gar); A Korshrand (Swe); S 
Ballesteros (Sp). P Slolend (Swe); j Town, 
send (USt S Luna (Sp): A Cabrera 
(Arg); 3 Webster; M Fatty (Fr): O Brand 
jnn P Fufiio (Swe): D Chopra (Swe); S 
rqeUsen (Dent E Darcy. D Cooper. 73 F 
Jacobson (Swe); C HalnUne msi:T 
Hennig (Ger): V Phillips: M Reals (it): D 
Smyth; P Lonard (Aus); S Richardson; 

S Cage; It Vanhootegem (Bel); G Evans; C 
Watte; F Tamaud (Fr): P Hedblom 
(Swe); M Jonzon (Swe); D Robertson; M 
Long (N2): c Suneoon (Sp). 74 A 
Sheibome; M McNulty (Zim); R AUenpy 
(Aus); J Lomas: G Turner (NZ): K SUX- 
gaard (Dsn); R MCFariane; □ Owen: S 
Field; A kantaconon (Fin): P AifKck. 

7B U An»rt (Ger;; I Barrido fcp); S Tin- 
ning (Dan); R Green (Aus): C Whfte- 
lew (SAJ; S Laaney (Aus); T Johnstone 
(Zim); M Horioil (4). R Gelianberg 
(Gar); J Retnesy (Fr). 7B D Lynn O Kane- 
eon (Swe* P Dr ewes (Ger); S Dunlap 
(US); L Jahn (Ger); T Qiiito (US), tt m 
N ewell (Gar); SGrapperonnl (ftj: R 
Colas; M Sates. 78 L Spencer. 
Mt OW ALTOUMtAMBIT (Dublin. 
Ohio); B rriwU lo a dere (US unlem 
stated): BSD Love; s Pale: T Dodds 
(Nam); J Stodeiar. 87 K Triplett A Magee; 
C Startler. P Stewart TTryba: E Els 
(SA); B Kraft. BB M Brccte; L Janzen; H 
Frazar; L Matttace; F Couples; S 
Jonas: T Lehman; M CaicaveccMa. os D 
Foreman; B Galberger; J Huston; J 
HbbkG Htertstedt (Swe): a Qulgler. J 
Leonard. AlaoiTi FNoblio(lO;N 
Faldo (GB). 73 D 5r03I (5A). 7» J Part*- 
trik (Swa): V Sngn (FIJI), 7* E Toledo 
(Mn) 75 S Appleby /Aua>; N "joe" OreM 
(Japan). t« W Grady (Aua). 77 R 
KortiamlSwe). 

EHOUSH LADtBB MU7SUK 
CHAUPfOHSNlP (Walton Hearn. Surrey)- 


(Samteray) et k Room (d<teroo)4&5: K 
potes (Royal Cinqtre Ports) tt C 
Court (Goodwood) M2; 5 Mete H oiler d) 
DL K Knowlts (Worpleedon) 4*3; L 


(Chevln) bt K Fisher (Royal 
Lytem and Si Annas) 2*1 . same Hml 
WatotT a or Stupyries tup: WaMars bt 
Heath 3*2. 


TENNIS 


ntatCM OPEN (Paris); Mem 
SecoadrmwWb H Oamy (Arg) bt G Pasd 
(II) 6-2. 6-8. 3-6, 5-7, 11-B; N Owe- 
tateean (Swe) btD Prinoalt (Gar) 5-4. 5-3. 

5- 7. 6-1; D VWoWk (Car) bt J-M Gam- 
WU (US) 6-4. 2-5. 7-5. 7-5; F cmw (Sp) 
bt O Domino IFr| 6-2, 5-4. 6-7. 6-1; A 
Cornea (Sp) «F Vicente (6p) 3-3. 6-2. 

6- 3: J StaHanbare (Aus) bt P Rafter 
(AUS) 6-4, g-fl. 6-3. 6-2: A Be r aa af wnt 
(Sp) bt G Solves (Fr) 6-3. 3-5. 6-3. 

5- 4; D Mrboqr (Stovakj bt J Albert vnaca 
(Sp) 8-3. 6-3. 6-3; M Cteog (US) bt J 
VenLonum (Neth; 7-S. 6-2. 3-0 (ret); M 
BMIa(Rus)btG Kuerten (Br)3-& 

7- 6, 3-6. 6-1. 6-4. Third ramdiW Wee 
(Chile) bt W Ferreira (SA) 6-1. 3-3 

(ret): C Maya (Sp) bt A llle (Aus) 5-2. 7-e, 

6- 3; A Corea (Sp) H B LUIhrocti (Cz) 

6-3. 6-3. 6-0: T rente r (Alri) tt C Van 
Garsse (Bel) 6-Z 4-6. 7-6. 6-a FMe- 
■gred (BOtJlT Woodbrldge (Aus) 7-5. 6-3. 
6-2. 


(Arg) or Sung-nee Perk /SKorl 3-2. 
6-2. S Farina (It) W J Kruger (SA) 4-6. 
6-0. 5-0. P Sdaerefar (Swltz) M J Halartf- 
Decugls (Fr) 6-3, 3-fl. 6-1. ■ ad°4 
(Cro) bt N Zvereva (Bela) 6-3. 6-4. Third 
roomb C Rubin (USl tt M SaaU 
(Japan) 5-3. 5-4: M Seieo (U8) bt B 
Schwartz I Act) 8-1. 7-& H Nopy o va 
(Skwaki b< N Deehy (Fri 7-6. 3-6. 6-1: * 
KomOiowa (Rus) bt A Carlsaon 
(Swe) B-0. 6-0; V araaawni (USl bt A De- 
CheuW wto Oft (Fr) 6-2. 0-7; A 
SmMMM ttaO bt B R inner (Ger) 1-0. 
B-4, 6-1; M Wotfia (Swliz) ta K Habsu- 
Oova (Slovak) 6-3. 6-2: 4 Kwrotoa (Cz) tt 
E Tatarkova (Ukr) 6-3, 7-a ■ 


ATHLETICS 


AfJb-TERMM MARATMOIfc SmMM 
Stukw Owe MReTtreaTiMbl.D Burrows 
(Btrcmiekf) 4min 2tsec; 2. A Passey 
(Br omsgrovej 427; 3. S Duval (Cannock) 
4JS; 4. B ftoyrten (Mortuary) 432: 6. P 
Freary (Bomn) 433: 5, P O Caltegnan 
(Bl/eWIeW) L3«; 7. K Tadans |Be>- 
grava) tSBr. 8, APearaon (longwoodk A 
Kradtianlnov (Bus). B Bustmont) 
(Sunderland) 4 J6. Omni t ' “ 

(otter five evens), i. Passey ihr 
36m In Dfcsec, J. Pearson 136^1:3. Bur- 
rows 4, Robison I.-3&40; 5. 

Murray 138.6* 6. Tadosee 1 3953; 7. Ball 
isswfc 6, Pugatey iaft4fc 9. Kre- 
splanlnov 1:40,00; 10, Rishwarih 1^141. 


BASEBALL 


AltCUCAN LEAQUfe Baltimore 5 
Texas 2 Detroit 7 CMcagoWS ii (lOUms); 
Tampa Bay 2 Seattle 6; Toronto 2 
Cleveland ft NY Yarkaes 0 Boston 3, 
NATmULUAIlue: St LottB 4 Col- 
orado 1: Chicago Cubs 7 PMIadsIpfiis 0; 
AWnta 5 Montreal S. Los Angelas * 
Cincinnati a San Frandaco 7 Arizona B. 


CYCUNG 


GRO DriT ALIA: Stage 1 A (Carpi to 
Bchio; 168km): 1. M Bartoli (It) Asia 3nr 
SBmln iec Z G GuarW (« Pott; X P 
Bestir I (It) Asks both seme time; 4, A rate 
Hi) Asics at See Ci S. □ Rabenm no 
Pol El 16; 6. J Lum Ritalere (8p) Kaime; 7. N 
Miceli (It) Rlso Scotd: 0. J Carlos Do- 
minguez (Sp) VI ml Ido; 9. 0 Camenrind 
JSwtz) Map el: 10, L Leblanc (Fr) Pott: 

1 1. P Tonkov (Bus) Mafiat 12. U Pamanl 
(to Marmone l)w> an rt IS. M Velo - 
(ID Mer catena Uno 17: 14. a Zwolle (Swttzl 
Feadna 2*: 15, S Gomchar (Ukr) Can- 
OnaTollo; 16. R Forconi (to Morcatona Uno 
bom sc 17, W Belli |li) Faadna 25. 18, 
ATronca (Hi Balian at; IB, G Farasln (11) 


Mapel SB; 20, F Qovoot (Fr) Casino tt. 

■ ■Mug iw iei a i itandlnss 1. toe 02hr 
38m(n Meec. 2. Banoll at Ssac 3. 

ZuMIe 37; 4. Camenzlnd st 5. Rtddera 48; 
6. Roux 40; 7. Guerinl 1.15; a, Lettene 
1.18;9.Panlanl laXiaTonkov, 1X1; 11. 

A Ztechenfeo (Rue) VKelfcto 1-Si; J2. 

Mlcetl 1.32: 13. Rabellln 1.45: 14. P Lmn- 
ItancRI (it) Mapet 1.48. 15, Gortctmr 
2-05- 

TOUH OP BKTTAWte SMmgm Sh (Bris- 
tol to Reeding: 146km): 1. V Ekknov (Rue) 
US Postal Service 3hr 30min I7sec:2, 

S O’Grwtiy (Aue) Gen at leec; 3. A Kortt 
iGer) Fesbna: 4. C Dacruz (Fr) Blgmat 
AuMi 63; 6. C Boaiomen (SB) Gen; 0. N 
Stephens (Aus) Kostina; 8, B Smith 
(Scot) National team: g.T Hamilton (liS) 

US Postal Service; TO. M BactadwH 
(Swe) Gan au same Ome. Laaretow anr att 
otooi tt ams 1, S O'Grady (Aus) San 
21 hr I7min otaec; 2, Bo awm t e w at SSsac; 

3, D Barenowskl (Pol) US Postal Ser- 
vtca 45; 4. N Btephena (Aus) Feedna 59; 5. 
T Hamltton (US) US Postal Sendee 
1.17; Q.C Dacna (Fr) Blgmat Auber 93 
1-25: 7. S Barges (Fr) Blgmat Alter B3 
1.40: a, C Newton (GB) Brito i A3: 9, N Sor- 
ensen (Dsn) National taem l JM: to. M 
Backstedt (Swe) Gan 2.11. 


ICE HOCKEY 


NHuitehoirtteiwi 
*Wre nca« Buffalo 3 Washington 4 (oC 
Washington teed aartes S-t). 


HOCKEY 


WORLD CW (Utrecht): Wrewral 

Zealand 3 South Africa 1 : South Korea 
2 United Btawao. 9tb— eauw Scotland 6 
India 3; Enfant 3 China a 


EVENING RACING 


Both 

6-25 (Im Of 4g)ril> i, c o mm it- 
SEIIR BAY, J Raid [1-3 Fav): i ' 


Yeadar (3*1); 3, ffasay Haairf (33-1). 

B ran, 8. 20. (P Cnaople-Hyam) Toto: Cl JO: 
£1.10. £T JO. DUel F: Cl JO. CSFtClJS. 

Stratford 

5.10(8ni N tlOyriaOi S.TMHT 
OUT, Ft Farrant po-i# JC, terew NM 
to-lk a,Borfwd Sowtowte (9-3 
Rav). if ran. to. a- (Mtas h Knight) Tore: 
E23.60; ESJO, C2JKL E240. Dual F: 

Cfd&SOL Trto: £108-50. CSF: C16SJ&. Trt> 
case £37543. Wt BaUygrdfln Lad. Or- 
cheaireJ Suns. Racseffl Island. 

• Honda's PftUlfp McCatfen, an 1 1- 
nmasTT wfnnsr. ha# withdrawn from next 
month's motorcycle races on the We 

ol Man because o> a back tojunr suatamed 
earl tar this month. The 34-ywtXd W- 
stertnan has a crushed vwtoer* gnd a i8a- 
piooDd wrtaorB kmowlng s crash at 
ThnrttononMayA 

• The reigning champion Km Ros- 

tton crashed out of (he EngUah Udfac Am- 
aaeur Gort Champtoiwhlp rt Watton 
Heath. Surrey, yosterday when tfw went 
down 4 and 3 to Salna RatcuHa. die 
ZS^aor-oid Cheshire champion whom 
Roetron baatln te final at Sourson e 
year ago. 

Raid tils powered Into a tour-hole 
advantage by the turn and now meets her 
fellow Curtis Cup player Keren sup- 
ples tram Kent, who produced a splendid 
mid-round buret to get pan Good- 
wood's Ctitoe Court by 3 and Z-Stupptaa 
«n one down after seven But won 
five tiofes in a row to take command. 

The Shropshire schoolgirl Sarah 
Hearn became ono of tha ynmgoet ever 
semi-fined sis when te iByeawrid 
Tettord gW showed a dean pair or fcsete to 
Kerry Knowles and ran out a 4 end 3 
winner. Heath, lest year’s Shropshire 
champion, go) on m a dream start, 
winning three of the firai five notes. 




The real reason why the Love Jockey won’t P' c j5 ^ ‘ t 

he’s the only man in France who doesn’t wear deoaoram 


THIS SPORTING 



T O CELEBRATE the 
start of the World 
Cop, Paris is to -wit- 
ness an extravaganza 
featuring four 65ft giants 

and 4,500 people dressed as 
metal ostriches, termite 
mounds and chess pieces. 
The giants will move along 
ona pair of fork-lift trucks 
linked with wire to moder- 
ate their stride. Many 
people have wondered what 
these towering dummies 
have to do with football. 
They have obviously never 
seen Carlton Palmer. 

Michel Platini once noted 
sadly; "Other countries 
have fens, France has spec- 
tators.” It is clear, however, 
that this rather Jaundiced 
view is no longer applica- 
ble. As the Paris giants dem- 
onstrate, the French have 
embraced the World Cup 
with what Barry Davies, a 
Francophile so consum- 
mate it would be no surprise 
to discover he is married to 
a croissant would undoubt- 
edly describe as "typical 
Gallic flair”. In honour of 
the Cause die Afomfe they 


are holding parades, orga- 
nising cultural events and 
spontaneously and exuber- 
antly doubling the prices of 
hotel rooms. 

WKfa such fbofy fever car- 
I rently sweeping their 
i nation it is little wonder 
l that the French edition of 
the women’s magazine 
Marie Claire has felt moved 
to produce a World Cup sup- 
ptanentTbe glossy doca- 
ment steers away from the 
by now foxofliar fail-safe 
mix of fixture lists, adverts 
for the sponsor cokm-Eze, 
“Official diarrhoea medi- 
cine ofFrance 98”, and fas- 
cinating fects about the 
competing nations* football 
history ("leading scorer in 
Mexico, West German Gerd 
Muller, once owaeda tent”) 
and instead enlightens 
readers with special 
recipes, a suspender belt 
selection, make-up tips and 
pictures of David Ginola 
with his shirt offi 

Ginola has not actually 
been picked to play in the 
World Cop, of course (a feet 
we will undoubtedly be 
reminded of at regular in- 
tervals by John Motson in 
ftali “and-you-have-to-ask” 
mode), but this is of little 
consequence when set 
against the Spurs naan’s 
radiant pulchritude. Gtnofai 
tells Marie Claire that he 
does not wear deodorant 
and feels women should be 
attracted to sweat and 
bristles, lam not sure iftbis 
is true, but it Is clearly a big 
morale boost for broom 
salesmen everywhere. 

As if the sight of Canola’S 


pectorals were aot enough 
to fire the imagination of Its 

naduslhdeCUnhu 
also enlisted the help of an 
ettaogropher, Christian 
Bromberger, to explain 
whatfootbalUsallafaoaL 
Natonfly enough, since this 
is what ethnographers are 
paid for, BnnnbergerteBs 
wadew that football Is actu- 
ally a metaphor for soane- 
tttog more primal. This is 
probabfy true, but for the 
sake of variety it would be 
nice If every once in a while 
an anthropologist would 
conclude that, say, waxfluce 
Is Jnst an elahorate ritual- 
ised foam off ootbalL 
On the field of play 
Brtmbergersays sternly; 
“Sexual comwtfattous are 
omnipresent". Each team 


has to keep "virgin” and 
“rm violated”. . 

You may feel that the idea 
ofagroap of footballers . 
stragglin g to pr ese rve the 
virginity of anything, 
whether it be animal, vege- 
table, mineral oraHegorical, 
is somewhat unHkdy, but 
Bromterger fa untainted by 
sneheynidsm. Scoringa 
goal, he observe s d ryly, “is 
often United to orgasm”. 

It is easy to see why an 
anthropolos^tmigfatcome 
to such a conclusion. As 
Brondsezgersaya, the field 
j is indeed t i t ter ed with sex- 
ual imagery. The centre-cir- 
cle is breast- like, the oppo- 
sition centre-back a clear 
phallic symbol, and the 
over-zealous protection of 
the goalkeeper by the refer- 
ee can only truly be ex- 


plained as subconscious 
' rtccgnitton that the penalty 
area iaa womb and the cus- 
1 tofian the fragile figure of 

tHmmhwrn child. 

In the end* though, I have 

toctmelnde that befog 

French has led Bramberger 
to overplay his hand. I do so 
i sotttaoagMnycltaliCd 
vfewofFrench sexual hab- 
i its, b»tt ^acknowledg me nt 
oTthefactthatXes B i ro s are 
the only team in the compe- 
j tition managed by a man. 
AinteJacquet. whose name 
i sounds like it could trans- 
j late as Love Jockey. 

Tbe French ethnographer 
is surely also neglecting an 
impo r ta nt hi storical detail: 
that football was invented 
by the British- JfBrom- 
berger had taken this infor- 
mation on board be would 
surely have paused to 
nf rtdnkhte hihridwstiie- 
sis and concluded that fer 
from representing the peak 
of sexual ecstasy the goalis 
actually more likely to be a 
“nice hot cup of tea”. 

Obviously vexy important 
goals might be something a 
good deal more thrilling 



last-minute winner in a 

serntfinalagainst Germany, 
having been 3-0 down at 
1 half-rime, could conceivably 
, rate as “a comfy Jumper and 
a Bourbon biscuit”, but that 
i surely should be as for as it 



Stinker... David Ginoba. 
whose pectorals fail to 
disguise his peculiar 
hygiene habits 



Rugby League 

Australian international has confirmed Warriors 3 i nt er est 

Two are targeted by Wigan 


Hull’s need for a tall-poppy day 


Andy Wilson 


W IGAN have targeted 
the Australian inter- 
national Greg Flor- 
imo and the Sheffield Eagles 
prop Dale Laughton after 
their failure to sign Wendell 
Sailor from Brisbane. 

Blorimo, a 1994 Kangaroo 
tourist, confirmed Wigan’s 
approach yesterday In 
Sydney, and the Sheffield 
coach John Kear accepted 
that the Eagles fece a battle to 
retain Laughton, 28, whom he 
described as “the best prop In 
Soper League”. 

Laughton, aged 28, is con- 
tracted to the Eagles until the 
end of next season. But if 
reports of a huge Wigan con- 
tract offer are true, this repre- 
sents the first test of the Shef- 
field directors’ ambition since 
their shock Chafienfle Cop tri- 
umph earlier this month. 


“If Wigan do make an offer 1 
we can’t refuse for Dale, I 
would want a suitable 
replacement before we let 
him go.” said Kear. 

S heffield may be without 
Matt Crowther, their form , 
winger, for the rest of toe sea- 
son after keyhole surgery yes - 1 
terday diagnosed serious me- 
dial-ligament damage to his 1 
knee. 

In tomorrow's games, Marc : 
Glanvifle will replace the sus- 
pended Adrian Morley in 
Leeds’s second row at St Hel- 
ens. Morley was found guilty 
of a high tackle at Sheffield 
last week banned for one 
matf-h and fined £250. Glan- 
ville missed the Sheffield 
game after being concussed 
against Wigan two weeks ago. 

Steve Barrow, who joined 
Hun on loan from Wigan this 
week, will make bis debut 
against his former team- 
mates. Jason Texnu returns 


from suspension at prop and 
David BaJZdon switches foam 
wing to centre to replace foe 
injured Graeme HaQas. 

Wigan have Darryl Cardiss 
starting at scrum-half in place 
of Tony Smith, Super 
League’s leading try-scorer. 
Smith will be out for at least 
two weeks with a knee injury. 

Huddersfield, who against 
Warrington are looking for 
their first win since promotion 
to the Soper League, wee 
cheered by the news that their 
Australian captain Danny Rus- 
sell has signed a new three- 
year contract with the club. 

Casfleford have major injury 
problems as they atisnpt to 
bounce bade from last ftiday’s 
52-10 mauling by Bradford at 
SalfonL Jason Flowers, who 
b«d a personal nightmare at 
foOback, is out with an ankle 
injury end wiH be replaced by 
Richard Gay, and foe props 
Dean Sampson and Mike 


Smith fece late fitness tests. 
But Danny Ore has recovered 
foam a bade problem and 
returns at hooker in place of 
Martin HaH who has returned 
to Wigan after a month's loan. 

The right Second Division 
teams have entered the s econ d 
phase of their season with the 
start of foe White Rose and 
Red Rose GhampinnshipR The 
games west of the Famines 
wffl have an important bearing 
on foe three promotion places 
to foe First Division, with 
Lancashire Lynx facing Old- 
ham at Preston Grasshoppers’ 
ground while Barrow Border 
Raiders aim to complete a 
double over their Cumbrian 
rivals Workington Town. 

In Australia foe Newcastle 
Knights have announced that 
the veteran coach Warren 
Ryan will succeed Malcolm 
Reilly when the former Great 
Britton coach returns home 
at the end of the season. 


Andy Wilson on the Sharks’ attempt to cut Super League’s 
bigger names down to size, starting with Wigan tomorrow 


■ r 'HESE are difficult times 

I for David Lloyd’s Hull 

1 Sporting Club. Hull City 
PC ended their first season 
under the ownership of Brit- 
ain's Davis Cup tmnis captain 
at the wrong end of the Third 
Division, and foe Hull Sharks 
are adapting to Sups' League 
only slightly more successful^ 
thaw Tim Henman and (keg 

Rusedski have to day. 

After victories over Wem- 
bley-bound Sheffield and Lon- 
don. the Sharks have lost their 
last five. Few would bet 
against that run extending to 
eight over the next three 
weeks, with Halifax away and 
Le ed s at home to come after 
tomorrow's visit of Wigan. 

“Losing to Warrington on 
Monday was an absolute 
bloody disaster,” admits 
Michael Appleton, foe former 
m a n a ging director of David 


Lloyd Leisure who was 
brought from foe City to run 
Lloyd's Hull operations last 
year. “Not only was it a Wow 
to our hopes of finishing in foe 
top five and *naMng the {day- 
offs but it took at least two 
thousand off foe crowd for the 
Wigan game.” 

Appleton haiiQ ft nm Old- 
ham, played twmis for Lanca- 
shire for 22 years and first 
came across Uoyd playing 
against Essex. Now in Hull, 
“I’m here to save Lloyd 
money,” he says. “That doesn’t 
necessarily mean making cuts. 
Far example we spent a lot of 
money on signing Alan Hunte. 
But that was justified by foe 
extra season tickets we would 
sell as a result" 

A sell-out for last month’s 
visit of Bradford, and another 
virtually guaranteed a gainst 
Leeds in a fortnight, suggest 


that rugby league represents a 
safer investment than football 
on Humberside, ft will cost 
iioyd and Appleton less to 
buSd a frBm capable of chal- 
lenging for Super League hon- 
ours than they would have to 
give Mark Hateley, their foot- 
ball lieutenant, even to escape 
the Nationwide League's 
basement 

For Appleton, that is not foe 
only appeal of Super League. 
He also contrasts foe 12 Super 
League dubs* control over 
their own destiny — each has 
an equal share In the market- 
ing company Super League 
Europe in addition to a slice of 
the central foods — with the 
situation which persists in 
soccer. 

“I go to Football League and 
FA meetings and they're just a 
night ma re. You sit there, just a 
small pawn, and you can’t 


really voice an opinion. 

“With Super League it‘s dif- 
ferent. I like [Maurice) Lindsay 
and I like [Chris! Caisiey: took 
at foe success he’s had with 
Bradford. Then you've got 
[Gary] Hetherington. who is 
not an unsmart guy. at Leeds, 
and Dave Howes at St Helens. 
All real solid guys making 
quick business decisions." He 
cites the probable awarding of 
a franchise for next season to 
Gateshead, and possibly one in 
South Wales, as evidence of 
that 

For the doubters who sus- 
pect Lloyd's motives — whose 
fears were hardly assuaged 
when he threatened to walk 
away on foe eve of foe season 
and agreed to stay only on foe 
baas that he owned foe play- 
ers and loaned them back to 
foe dub — Appleton displays 
an encouragingly long-term 
view. "We're not where we 
would want to be at the mo- 
mart but, with a few more 
players, next season we could 
be,” he said. 


Roland Garros: Temple of tennis and style 


Safin is champion 


Stephen Blorley in Paris 

M arat safin, the 
18 -year -old quali- 
fier from Moscow, 
continues to rise 
as quickly as the Russian in- 
terest rates. Having made an 
impressive entrance by beat- 
ing Andre Agassi in foe first 
round, Safin bestrode the Cen- 
tre Court at Roland Garros yes- 
terday and sent Brazil's No. 8 
seed Gustavo Kuerten, the 
reigning champion, scurrying 
to a five-set defeat 
T.ast year it was Kuerten 
who emerged from relative ob- 
scurity, as a string-bean 20- 
year-dd, to take Paris in a yel- 
low-andhbhie .samba storm. He 
was then ranked No. 65 in the 
world: Safin currently stands 
3t 116- . 

Kuerten gained a reputation 
at the French Open as foe king 
of the nail-biting five-setters, 
bis determination to go for the 
Hws neve - wavering, his con- 
fidence unassailable. Now Sa- 
fin has followed in his foot- 
steps, beating Agassi 6-2 in the 
fifth set on Tuesday, and this 
time again holding his nerve 


. . . five-set thriller 


fig* a marvellously impressive : 
3-6, 7-6, 3-6, 6-1, 6-4 Victory. 

Those who delve into foe 
record books decided that two i 
records were set at Roland 1 
Garros yesterday. First Safin, I 
by beating Kuerten, became 
the first qualifier to knock out 
a defending champion in foe 
open era at a (hand Slam. I 
Second, only one of the top 
eight seeds survived the first 
two rounds, the favourite. Mar- , 
celo Rios of Chile. 

Pat Rafter, the No. 4 seed 
and a semi-finalist last year, 
was another loser yesterday, 1 
$-4, 2-6, 6-3, to his fellow 
Australian Jason Stottenberg. : 
John McEnroe recently sug- 
gested Rafter might be a one- 
Slam wonder, having won last 
year's US Open, and he may be 
right 

Thursday's rain had given 
Safin a further 24 hours to 
recover from foe rigours of his 
match against Agassi. The 
youngster had suggested that 
he m i ght be too tired to put up 
much of a show against Kuer- 
ten, and the way be moved In 
the first set suggested his 
worst fears migh t be realised, 
although it may have betid 
nerves that accounted for his 
sluggish start. 

Had Kuerten been able to 
convert four break-points in 
the second set, this second- 
round match might have 
swung sharply against the 
Muscovite, but Safin 
Ms way out of trouble to 
square the match. He hits the 
WQ vrith quite awesome power 
an both sides. 

Kuerten realty knows only 
one way to play, and that is to 
a trade But the velocity of his 
shots often appeared weak by 
comparison with those of the 

Eft 4in Safin 

“I think Gustavo was ner- 
vous in the important mo- 
ments of the match,” said Sa- 
fin, who as a small boy played 


alongside Anna Kouroikova in 
Moscow. Kounukova, who yes- 
terday defeated Sweden’s Asa 
Garisson 6 - 0 , 6-0 to reach foe 

last 16, left tor Florida when 
she was nine, whereas Safin 
took 19 residence in Valencia 
four years ago. 

He has not become an arche- 
typal Spanish player in terms 
of shot production, although 
against Agassi he showed he 
can scramble from the baseline 
with foe best of than. "Every- 
thing has betel going in during 
the last two matches,” said Sa- 
fin, who recalls memories of 
the boy-man Boris Becker win- 
ning Wimbledon as a 17-year- 
oktin 1985. 

"It's just luck," added Safin. 
“Maybe tomorrow everything 
will go out” Certainly Daniel 
Vacek of the Czech Republic 
wffl hope soc be win play Safin 
today in a third-round match. 

Rios became the first player 
to reach the last 16 when South 
Africa's Wayne Ferreira, at 
6-3, 3-3 down, badly turned his 
right ankle and had to d^ult, 
as he did here fast year with a 
stmflar injury. The Chilean’s 
next opponent will be the 
No. 13 seed, Albert Costa, 
whom he was scheduled to 
meet in foe Italian Open final 
before the Spaniard had to cry 
off with an injured wrist 

Switzerland’s Martina Hin- 
gis. the No. I seed and beaten 
finalist here last year, moved 
closer to a potentially explo- 
sive quarter-final match 
against Venus Williams of the 
United States. Hingis defeated 
Slovakia’s Karina Habsudova 
6-3, 6-2 in her third-round 
match and Williams demol- 
ished Alexia Dechamne-Bal- 
leret of France 6-2, 6 - 1 . 

With the men’s firfrf having 
been blown apart in the first 
five days, the focus of attent ion 
will now be on the women, no- 
fekfy Hingis, foe W iiiiamg sis- 
ters, and Koumikova. 
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Where a little savoir 
faireisjustthe billet 

Words by Stephen Bierley 
Photograph by Tom Jenkins 


Itf^BERCBEZles ' 

■ —pieces?” Even the 

ticket touts alongthe 
Avenue de la Porte d’Auteuil 

ply their trade in a refined 
fashion. There is no harsh 
“Who wants two together?" 
Money is exchanged with no 
more fuss than buying half a 

kilo of cherries in amariset 
Such is Roland Garros in 
spring, for the French (teen is 
by a long kilometre the most 
civilised of foe four Grand 
Slam tourna men ts. 

TIk 16fo arrondissement is 
the richest in Paris and 
whether you arrive at the ten- 
nisby strolling along the Bois 
ae Boulogne out ofAutenii nr 


taking the Metro, or whizzing 
(hop efully) around the 
peripherique, the ambiance erf 
this part efthedty settles 

tpUetfyaround your shoulders 
like a Chanel or an Yves St 
Lament jacket 
The weather is important, 
and this first week has not 

been overly blessed with sun- 
shine; even the chic can take 
on the sorry air of a drowned 
cat But Roland Garros is 
rarefy gloomy even when 
huge clouds settle above foe 
red day courts. And there is 

nw» d tiiat enforced, jeJIity q| 
foe holiday camp, which often 
pervades Wimhledon 's Centre 
court- 
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Set by Araucaria 

Method: Solve the dues end & 
ft© solutions into the cfegram 
ASS^v-wise, wherever they wS 

K The raJwayspoft Greece with 
anger fife g) 

F ’^etfayWftwi’bBtewfth 

A A law erf Rome ana Queen's. 

frnperial plant... (K 5 

B ...w&h ragtime youp; 
permitted (say) they aren’t 

Q EcoJo^standbigwig-.hence 
foe moon? ^,6) 

H Have twenty wjnks at Pole, 
and twice at noon (4-V5) 

| church no tonga- 

C Exam — to Irish gM, say 

■wneuteacnot 
J Asheeptospofl 


steep-She state (7,8) 

D Ignore the lower worid and 

ghost atYrfep, 

6) 

contemplate ( 9 ) 

Ilg|gip3 

fare* far on bdatfrf 
WSl-832 7200. ft 
Z3K. FtoOlTT-OTZm: IflTHMa £ 


t) 

jarevisa 1 


efisturbed the ring (5) 

l Talk sternly, as King Bfy to ' 
Pretender? (4,1^50 
M A post chaise? One perform- 
Eree, mentioned gender (4-3) 
N Is Roland breaking sticks of 
Squcric8?(4-4) 

O Applauded eggs end boy 

(factious, this} ® 

P Isfound Inshow; where toe 


Q tn bg ship's tun-out, here is 
whstwassa>d(6) 

R The fife of shuggle artists cwi 

detect (3,4) 

S Retation.sAses treat with 
some respect (6) 

T S^^naaiylhatwhich 
should be picked (5) 

U TheSjn iswrong.soahwyi 
• contradict (s 


of liberty (8) 

W Nowdneanvnowfashibnlar 
s»teentlousShe(6^ 

X A traction sets beast bad? 

exC8 **ng*a4,l) 

Y Ndriatehsbutoto*ttte.faay 
— retfsmowe(7) 

2 The Stoic case So- 

Tsffnbutefrtetoiove® ■ 


^rwmwoiiusournowwiJMty 


JgnBnB aaBoocn 

iBaonaaB BoSaal 

Q rri r» nil 
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